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MARY LAMB LOOKS AT CHARLES 


By JosEePH J. REILLty, Pu.D. 


HEN the great Thackeray, 

lonely, dispirited, and sleep- 
less, sought balm for his weariness 
of mind and heart, he found it in a 
little volume that always lay invit- 
ingly within the circle of his night- 
lamp. The volume was the Essays 
of Elia and Thackeray in a moment 


of grateful admiration named its 
author “Saint Charles.” 
This canonization, of course, was 


slightly irregular but who that 
reads Elia would wish it undone? 
Whimsical, humorous, unselfish, 
gentle, Lamb was beloved by his 
contemporaries, and generations 
that never looked upon his face but 
know him in his Essays and in his 
incomparable letters find him the 
most winning personality in English 
literature. The pathos of his life 
has not gone unmarked. Generals 
reward soldiers with decorations for 
heroism in the face of death; the 
world has rewarded Lamb with un- 
dying admiration for heroism in the 
face of life. 

Everyone knows Lamb’s story: 
how his sister Mary (ten years his 
senior) killed her mother in a fit of 
madness; how she was kept under 


restraint for several months and 
was released only when Charles (he 
was only twenty-one) solemnly en- 
gaged to care for her for life; how 
a recurrence of her madness always 
hung over her and when like a pall 
it fell she took refuge in an asylum 
until it lifted and light came again; 
how shattering these “illnesses” 
were to both brother and sister; 
how fond Charles was of children 
and yet how gallantly he gave up 
love for an ideal of duty and how 
uncomplainingly he faced the bar- 
ren years; how he devoted his life 
to Mary and how Mary, on her side, 
repaid his exquisite unselfishness 
with such sympathy, admiration, 
and loving care as seemed almost to 
requite his sacrifice. 

When Charles returned home 
from his brief but uncongenial day 
at the East India House Mary was 
already busied with the prelimina- 
ries of his dinner although a half- 
finished letter to Dorothy Words- 
worth or to Sarah Stoddart had per- 
force to wait upon the morrow’s 
leisure. When Charles’s Wednes- 
day evenings attracted a score of 
visitors, Mary made certain that the 
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11 o’clock lunch was ready—and 
ample. When Charles, after harrow- 
ing doubts, decided late on a Satur- 
day night that he would afford a 
folio Beaumont and Fletcher, dis- 
covered at a second-hand shop 
across the city, Mary willingly 
donned bonnet and mantua and 
trudged along with him in quest of 
it, fervently praying that they might 
arrive before the dealer had hung 
up the shutters and retired for the 
night. When Charles sallied forth 
to the theater and, because his purse 
was lean, took seats in the one shil- 
ling gallery, it was Mary who trotted 
along contentedly at his side, toiled 
up the endless stairs, and breathed 
a “Thank God, we are safe,” when 
they finally scaled the dizzy ascent 
and gained their places. When 


Charles proposed a holiday Mary 
never failed to show her joy, al- 
though it usually meant nothing 
more exciting than a twenty mile 


hike with a hand-basket of cold 
meat and salad at the end of it. 
When Charles sat, feet on fender, 
in an evening reverie, and dozed off 
in his “bachelor armchair,” it was 
the faithful Mary whom he discov- 
ered on awakening unchanged by 
his side. When, on the thirty-first 
of December, Charles sat down “to 
account for their exceedings” with 
many a puzzled face that they had 
spent so much and many resolu- 
tions to curtail in the future, it was 
Mary whose puckered brow and 
(anon) laughing spirits answered 
his, who helped him to pocket his 
losses serenely and joined him in 
welcoming the New Year with 
“lusty brimmers.” 

Charles’s least venial weakness 
was his penchant for these same 
“lusty brimmers.” High-strung as 
he was he reacted to a thimble-full 
of liquor, became loquacious, de- 
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spite his stuttering, and at parties 
played schoolboy tricks on sedate 
fellow-guests. When Mary de- 
clares in one of her letters that 
Charles is “good” she hastens to ex- 
plain that she means “sober,” be- 
cause Charles is always so good in 
every other way. Now and then 
Mary fears that a hard day’s work 
at the office will not agree very well 
with him as he came home the night 
before “very smoky and drinky” but 
she cannot bring herself to intimate, 
much less to record, her displeas- 
ure. Once, just before Christmas, 
Tom Sheridan (the famous Richard 
Brinsley’s son) invited Charles to 
collaborate in a speaking panto- 
mime with his father and himself, 
whereupon Charles and Tom “got 
drunk with claret” presumably in 
high hopes of what would follow 
the conjunction of their stars with 
that of the author of The Rivals. 
Does Mary fume and scold? Nota 
bit of it! She has a shrewd notion 
that the superabundance of spirits 
will be revenged on the pair with- 
out a word from her, for she “ex- 
pects” that in the Christmas holy- 
days when their joint work appears 
“my brother and his two great as- 
sociates will all three be damned to- 
gether.” Whether Mary’s expecta- 
tion was justified nobody knows, 
for Lamb’s share of the precious 
pantomime has utterly vanished. 
Charles, be assured, did not yield 
to temptation without striking a 
blow. Mary led the way to virtue 
and became herself a devotee of wa- 
ter although candor (Mary was 
nothing if not candid) compelled 
her to confess that the substitute 
was a “flat thing.” Charles, with- 
out doubt, shared this conviction, a 
fact which accounts for the undis- 
guised satisfaction wherewith Mary 
records that he “persevered most 
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manfully” in abstinence. Alas, how- 
ever, abstinence did not prove to be 
its own reward. A few weeks later, 
probably at New Year’s, a party was 
given at the home of William God- 
win, Shelley’s father-in-law. It 
started innocently enough as an in- 
vitation from the Godwins to the 
Lambs to have a rubber of whist but 
later, after Liston the actor and his 
wife happened in and after them 
Henry Crabb Robinson, the inno- 
cent foursome degenerated into a 
“party.” Says Mary: “We finished 
there at twelve o’clock (Charles and 
Liston brim-full of gin and water 
and snuff): after which Henry Rob- 
inson spent a long evening by our 
fireside at home; and there was 
much gin and water drunk, albeit 
only one of the party partook of it. 
And H. R. professed himself highly 
indebted to Charles for the useful 
information he gave him on sundry 
matters of taste and imagination, 


even after Charles could not speak 


plain for tipsiness. But still he 
swallowed the flattery and the spirit 
as savourily as Robinson did his 
cold water.” Sisterly love at least 
is not always blind! 

For a time Charles cherished the 
delusion that he might substitute 
smoking for drinking. But he con- 
fessed later that “the Devil could 
not have devised a more subtle trap 
for on-taking a backsliding peni- 
tent. The transition from gulping 
down draughts of liquid fire to puf- 
fing out innocuous blasts of dry 
smoke was so like cheating him. 
But he is too hard for us when we 
hope to commute. He beats us at 
barter; and when we think to set 
off a new failing against an old in- 
firmity, ’tis odds he puts the trick 
upon us of two for one. That (com- 
paratively) white devil of tobacco 
brought with him in the end seven 
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worse than himself.” Charles be- 
came a heavy smoker and once, 
when asked how he had acquired 
the habit, answered, “I toiled after 
it as some men toil after virtue.” 

Having a pet vice Charles adopted 
a pet diversion: he was forever 
swearing off. But his relapses were 
as spring after winter. His “just 
one pipeful” invariably led him 
astray and he was soon on intimate 
footing again with his “fair trai- 
tress.” Once in a moment of tri- 
umph he wrote his humorous poem, 
“Farewell to Tobacco,” but his vic- 
tory was short-lived. He fell again, 
swore off, and fell yet again, just as 
the redoubtable Sam Johnson did 
when, at every New Year’s, he re- 
solved to eschew sloth and rise 
early. 

Perhaps you ask, Why all this to- 
do about so innocent a vice? The 
answer is that as poor Charles be- 
came smoky he grew progressively 
drinky, and “tobacco” became a 
euphemism for the less venial trans- 
gression. Mary records his lapses 
but, in proof of the good sense her 
brother conceded her, never scolds. 
When Coleridge pays them a visit, 
armed with “segars,” and writes 
Mary a penitent letter next morn- 
ing for having led Charles astray, 
Mary refuses to let him reproach 
himself. “Your letter has put me 
into a greater flutter of spirits than 
your pleasant segar did last night, 
for believe me your two odd faces 
amused me much more than the 
mighty transgression vexed me. If 
Charles had not smoked last night 
his virtues would not have lasted 
longer than tonight .. . Be not toe 
serious if he smokes all the time 
you are with us, ... and the very 
being led into the crime by your 
segar that you thought so harmless, 
will serve for our amusement many 
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a dreary time when we can get no 
letter nor hear no tidings of you.” 
What a sensible woman! What an 
admirable companion! What a 
philosophic sister! What (in 
Charles’s words) “an incomparable 
old maid!” No wonder Charles pro- 
tested that with her to share his 
life he “found himself in no sort of 
disposition to go out upon the 
mountains to bewail his celibacy.” 
Mary knew her man. If her episto- 
lary duties oblige her to be a record- 
ing angel she does not dip her pen 
in gall. Rather she makes a virtue 
of necessity with unruffled acquies- 
cence and in a letter to Hazlitt’s 
wife-to-be serenely admits every- 
thing: “Charles smokes still, and 
will smoke to the end of the chap- 
ter.” “The spirit of prophecy was 
upon her for, twenty-two years lat- 
er, Lamb himself confessed that 
“though an extinct volcano” he still 
emitted “occasional puffs.” 


Among Lamb’s friends only Cole- 


ridge outranked Hazlitt; among 
Mary’s friends Sarah Stoddart stood 
first. Hazlitt was a misogynist; 
Sarah Stoddart a flirt whose heart, 
a hardy perennial, bloomed anew 
at the smile of each new suitor. 
Mary Lamb saw no romance on her 
own horizon but she naturally 
longed for it. She was a “romantic 
female” living in a romantic age 
and she reveled in the intimate 
glimpses of the real thing which 
Sarah revealed to her. She followed 
the fortunes of Sarah Stoddart and 
her suitors with an interest as eager 
as it was pious. Of course Charles 
refused to be left out and we have 
Mary’s word for it that he was as 
keen for the news as she. The pair 
of them sat upon Sarah’s love affairs 
in solemn conclave, discussed the 
latest “matrimonial overtures” made 
her, and pooled their celibate ad- 
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vice, which Mary duly passed on to 
Sarah. In one instance (the lover 
being a Mr. White) Mary “charges” 
her to be “most strictly cautious,” 
and goes on: “Do not give Mr. W. 
any reason to think you indiscreet; 
let him return of his own accord 
and keep the probability of his do- 
ing so full in your mind; so, I mean 
to regulate your whole conduct by 
that expectation.” The Lamb strat- 
egy, alas, did not prove a success, 
whereupon Fate, as whimsical a 
Lady as Mary herself, took a hand. 
She brought Hazlitt the misogynist 
and Sarah Stoddart the queen of 
hearts together to the astonishment 
and delight of the Lambs. Once 
more Sarah goes through the form 
of seeking the advice of Mary who, 
as spokesman for the conclave, 
counsels her thus: “Determine as 
wisely as you can in regard to Haz- 
litt; and if your determination is to 
have him, Heaven send you many 
happy years together. If I am not 
mistaken, I have concluded letters 
fon your former courtships] with 
this same wish . . . If I were sure 
you would not be quite starved to 
death or beaten to a mummy, I 
should like to see Hazlitt and you 
come together, if (as Charles ob- 
serves) it were only for the joke 
sake.” Before the naiveté of that 
one is breathless! Let it merely be 
added that the marriage turned out 
to be no joke but one of the most 
celebrated domestic debacles of the 
time. 

Mary was invited to be brides- 
maid and Charles celebrated the ap- 
proaching event by writing to a 
common friend that Hazlitt had 
committed suicide by cutting his 
throat! Never before had the 
Lambs been in so delicious a flut- 
ter. No wonder. Romance was 
near and almost touched them with 
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her robe and in her intoxicating 
presence they experienced vicari- 
ously some of the prenuptial anx- 
ieties and all the prenuptial joys. 
And why not? After all, the prin- 
cipals were their intimate friends 
and they had had a hand (a tremu- 
lously eager hand) in making this 
match. Nothing untoward must be 
allowed to interfere, not even the in- 
difference or hostility of that very 
superior person, Sarah’s brother. 
At the very thought of such an ob- 
stacle the two conspirators took 
refuge in another conclave and 
grimly resolved to have the wed- 
ding from their own door should 
Judge Stoddart demur. “Our house,” 
writes Mary, “stands open and most 
ready at a moment’s notice to re- 
ceive you. Only we would not quar- 
rel unnecessarily with your brother. 
Let there be aclear necessity shewn, 
and we will quarrel with anybody’s 
brother. Now though I have writ- 
ten to the above effect, I hope you 
will not conceive, but that both my 
brother and I had looked forward 
to your coming with unmixed pleas- 
ure... for [hearken to this naively 
uttered confession] nezt to the 
pleasure of being married, is the 
pleasure of making, or helping mar- 
riages forward.” 

A few weeks later Mary writes 
Sarah another epistle full of the 
usual advice. Just before sealing it 
she yields to a sudden suspicion 
which is eloquent of the capers that 
her ebullient brother must have 
been cutting up at Hazlitt’s—and 
perhaps Sarah’s—expense: “What,” 
she demands, “what has Charles 
done that nobody invites him to the 
wedding?” The omission must 
have been repaired, for when the 
wedding occurred six weeks later 
Charles attended. “I was at Haz- 
litt’s marriage,” he wrote after- 
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wards to Southey, “and had like to 
be turned out several times during 
Anything awful 


the ceremony. 
makes me laugh.” 
Mary and Charles had not ac- 
quired their mutual forbearance 
without an intelligent effort. Fora 
time the very depth of their affec- 
tion had plagued them and the con- 
sequent low spirits from which each 
suffered and for which the other 
felt responsible served only to com- 
pound their misery. Says Mary in 
one of her letters: “You would 
laugh, or you would cry, perhaps 
both, to see us sit together, looking 
at each other with long and rueful 
faces, and saying, ‘how do you do?’ 
and ‘how do you do?’ and then we 
fall a-crying, and say we will be bet- 
ter on the morrow. He says we are 
like toothache and his friend gum- 
bile—which, though a kind of ease, 
is but an uneasy kind of ease, a 
comfort of rather an uncomfortable 
sort.” For both their sakes Mary, 
poor soul, makes a brave effort to 
win and retain cheerfulness. She 
fights against despondency and one 
can almost see the tears in her eyes 
as she records “the progress I make 
in altering my fretful temper to a 
calm and quiet one. It is but being 
once thorowly convinced one is 
wrong, to make one resolve to do so 
no more; and I know my dismal 
faces have been almost as great a 
drawback upon Charles’s comfort, 
as his feverish, teazing ways have 
been upon mine. Our love for each 
other has been the torment of our 
lives hitherto. I am most seriously 
intending to bend the whole force 
of my mind to counteract this, and 
I think I see some prospect of suc- 
cess.” Mary succeeded, so well in 
fact that she finally fell to scolding 
Charles for his long face—the only 
instance on record. “Charles came 
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home so dismal and dreary dull on 
Friday that I gave him quite a set- 
ting to rights; and I think it has 
done some good, for Charles has 
been very cheerful ever since.” 

Mary’s influence over Charles in- 
creased with her cheerfulness and 
when he made no headway with his 
farce Mr. H—, she, sensible wom- 
an, persuaded him to seek needed 
seclusion in separate lodgings. She 
had scarcely begun to feel complai- 
sant over the success of her move 
before Charles discovered he was 
“unable to endure solitariness” and 
clamored to rejoin her. Says Mary, 
excusing herself for yielding: “I 
had no rest for the sole of my foot 
till I promised to believe his solemn 
protestations that he could and 
would write as well at home as 
there.” Home he came—and made 
good his promise. 

Few glimpses of Charles and 


Mary, their ways and their home 
life, equal those that Mary reveals 
in a letter written in 1814, when 
Charles was thirty-nine, to a little 


fourteen-year-old girl, Barbara 
Betham, who had been paying them 
a visit. “Soon after you left us we 
were distressed by the cries of a cat, 
which seemed to proceed from the 
garret adjoining to ours, and only 
separated from ours by a locked 
door on the further side of my 
brother’s bed room, which you 
know was a little room at the top of 
the kitchen stairs. We had the 
lock forced and let poor puss out 
from behind a panel of the wain- 
scot, and she lived with us from 
that time, for we were in gratitude 
bound to keep her, as she intro- 
duced us to four untenanted, un- 
owned rooms, and by degrees we 
have taken possession. Last win- 
ter, my brother being unable to pur- 
sue a work he had begun, owing to 
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the kind interruptions of friends 
who were more at leisure than him- 
self, I persuaded him that he might 
write at his ease in one of these 
rooms, as he could not then hear 
the door knock, or hear himself 
denied to be at home, which was 
sure to make him call out and con- 
vict the poor maid in a fib. Here, I 
said, he might be almost really not 
at home. So I put in an old grate 
and made him a fire in the largest 
of these garrets, and carried in one 
table and one chair, and bid him 
write away, and consider himself 
as much alone as if he were in a 
new lodging in the midst of Salis- 
bury Plain, or any other wide un- 
frequented place where he could ex- 
pect few visitors to break in upon 
his solitude. I left him quite de- 
lighted with his new acquisition, but 
in a few hours he came down again 
with a sadly dismal face. He could 
do nothing, he said, with those bare 
whitewashed walls before his eyes. 
He could not write in that dull un- 
furnished prison. 

“The next day, before he came 
home from his office, I had gathered 
up various bits of old carpeting to 
cover the floor; and, to a little 
break the blank look of the bare 
walls, I hung up a few old prints 
that used to ornament the kitchen; 
and after dinner, with great boast 
of what improvement I had made, 
I took Charles once more into his 
new study. A week of busy labours 
followed, in which I think you 
would not have disliked to have 
been our assistant. My brother and 
I covered the walls with prints, for 
which purpose he cut out every 
print from every book in his old li- 
brary, coming in every now and 
then to ask my leave to strip a fresh 
poor author—which he might not 
do, you know, without my permis- 
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sion, as I am elder sister. There 
was such pasting, such consultation 
where their portraits, and where 
the series from Ovid, Milton and 
Shakespear would show to most 
advantage and in what obscure cor- 
ner authors of humbler note might 
be allowed to tell their stories. The 
poor despised garret is now called 
the print room, and is become our 
most favorite sitting-room.” 

When Mary looked at Charles she 
saw his weaknesses as plainly as 
his virtues. She speaks of his weak- 
nesses without rancor and of his 
virtues without flattery; wherefore, 
as a recording angel, she deserves 
the praises which Charles showered 
upon her in his letters and as his 
“cousin Bridgit Elia” in his essays. 
After all, who knew him so well? 
Who else in the world could be 
aware that this most generous of 
men, whose purse was never closed 
to misfortune, had a “miserly part” 
which now and then “reigned tri- 
umphant”? Who else ever sus- 
pected that the open hand could be- 
come the tight fist? It was at such 
a moment, Mary confesses, that he 
curtailed her letters and his own 
“because the postage cost two and 
four pence.” She goes on: “He 
never makes up his mind whether 
he will be a miser or a spendthrift” 
and so “is at all time a strange mix- 
ture of both.” It was in the miserly 
mood that he gave up the trip to the 
Wordsworths in the Lake Country 
which Mary (and he too) longed to 
make. Mary, however, will not re- 
pine; instead she will keep at 
Charles’s elbow, make him complete 
the numerous books he plans, and 
then convert “the first money” they 
bring into the journey to Grasmere. 

When Charles “mopes to death” 
Mary knows the reason: it is be- 
cause she has a bad toothache and 
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“he hates to see people ill.” A sim- 
ilar aversion betrays itself in other 
relations; he dislikes to give, no less 
than to see, pain, and although he 
takes the risk by playing practical 
jokes on his friends he develops a 
genius for removing the sting from 
them and getting the victims to join 
in the laugh. He is uneasy if his 
advice or assistance as a man of let- 
ters is needed but unasked for. He 
is too diffident to proffer it, too gen- 
erous to withhold it, and he suffers 
at the possibility that his criticism, 
however kindly, may hurt. When 
a friend, Matilda Betham, writes a 
poem and sends him a copy, Mary 
(after a clandestine conference with 
Charles, of course), requests Ma- 
tilda (the exquisite tact of it!) to 
read it over with Charles. She goes 
on: “Should you feel nervous at the 
idea of meeting Charles in the ca- 
pacity of a severe censor, give me a 
line, and I will come to you any- 
where, and convince you in five 
minutes that he is even timid, stam- 
mers, and can scarcely speak for 
modesty and fear of giving pain 
when he finds himself placed in that 
kind of office.” 

Mary was “ill” in the spring of 
1815 and Charles stole away with 
her in the summer for a holiday at 
Cambridge and its University. 
Thither had gone, many years be- 
fore, “the inspired Charity boy,” 
Coleridge, from Christ’s Hospital 
School where he and Lamb first met 
and began what was to be to each 
the dearest friendship of his life. 
Mary recounts their lark with un- 
usual gusto: how they set off on the 
outside of the coach at 8 o’clock on 
an August morning; how they 
reached the University city “in 
great triumph”; how she found the 
colleges so beautiful that she could 
“live and die in them”; how— 
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generous souls—they began to 
“wish for this and t’other body 
with us” to share it all; how they 
encountered a student they knew 
who entertained them charmingly 
and played guide until they “walked 
him almost off his legs”; how the 
youth (infected no doubt by their 
high spirits) declared they had in- 
spired him to pass his examinations 
for a fellowship; how finally they 
got back to London, “home down 
old Fetter Lane,” and Mary “could 
hardly keep from crying to think it 
was all over.” 

But her memories were sweet. 
She relived her “silent raptures” at 
Cambridge, and her thoughts turned 
to Charles, bless him, who had ar- 
ranged this glorious holiday for 
her, and to his joy in visiting scenes 
made dear by old friends. “With 
what pleasure,” she says, “Charles 
showed me Jesus College where 
Coleridge was—the barber’s shop 
where Manning was—the house 
where Lloyd lived—Franklin’s 
rooms, a young school-fellow with 
whom Charles was the first time he 
went to Cambridge: I peeped in at 
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his window, the room looked quite 
deserted—old chairs standing about 
in disorder that seemed to have 
stood there ever since they had sate 
in them. I write sad nonsense 
about these things, but I wish you 
had heard Charles talk his nonsense 
over and over again about his 
[earlier] visit to Franklin, and how 
he then first felt himself commenc- 
ing gentleman and had eggs for his 
breakfast. Charles Lamb com- 
mencing gentleman!” 

The fine scorn in that conclud- 
ing ejaculation says everything. 
Fate had denied to Charles the 
leisurely, ripening years among the 
rich traditions of Cambridge which 
had been granted to Coleridge and 
to many another boyhood chum at 
Christ’s Hospital; but, quite with- 
out them, the gentle, whimsical, 
tender Charles, who concealed self- 
denial beneath a pun or a jest, bore 
in his own right, “the grand old 
So said his 


name of gentleman.” 
own generation, and ours repeats it. 
So, too, said Mary, who knew him 
best of all, sometimes in her letters, 
always in her heart. 


A SECRET 


By “HEDGE” 


I MET a minstrel tinker and his wife— 

Gay-garmented in rags, but ploughed with care; 

He of the wandering hands and beautiful eyes, is Life. 
And Death had twined some violets in her hair. 
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PAPAYA 


By JAMES B. CONNOLLY 


E combined Army and Navy 

staffs were staging a Problem 
War down Colombo way. Carlin, 
getting radio word of it on his way 
home from the East, decided to look 
in there. 

The radio reminded him that Co- 
lombo was a pleasant place for a 
little loaf. Also among the corre- 
spondents there to cover the War 
would surely be some old acquaint- 
ances; and Colombo was not far re- 
moved from Port Royal, and Port 
Royal was the port of entry to a 
hinterland wherein were grown the 
finest papaya in all the tropic 
world. 

Arrived at Colombo, Carlin hur- 
ried to his hotel, and thence to the 
dining room. The early morning 
drive had put a sharp edge on his 
appetite, so without delay he in- 
structed his waiter, a _ frizzled 
American darky, Jeff’son by name, 
to secure as big a portion of papaya 
as the chef would let him have and 
to serve it on the largest sized soup 
plate he could get hold of, with 
cracked ice piled high above and all 
around it. 

Jeff’son, a competent waiter, was 
presently back with a noble order 
of well iced papaya, and to Carlin, 
who always did love his papaya and 
hadn’t had a taste of one in a full 
year, the golden mellow look, the 
luscious savor of it was full com- 
pensation for his detour of a thou- 
sand miles to make Colombo. 

Carlin complimented Jeff’son, and 
then went on to say: “There is go- 
ing to be a War, Jeff’son, and while 
War is on I shall be eating at this 
hotel, which means that you 





mustn’t forget to bring me a full 
sized order of papaya at every meal. 
Never mind how the War goes. 
Wars come and go, but papaya is a 
serious business. So don’t forget 
Jeff’son, a full ration of papaya for 
every meal.” 

Jeff’son, who knew his who’s who 
among tippers, earnestly assured 
Mistuh Carl’n that he suttinly would 
not forget. No suh. 

Carlin was still at breakfast when 
he heard a commotion from the di- 
rection of the hotel lobby. He 
guessed what it meant; a transport 
was due at the Naval Base, and here 
were the news and camera men 
to cover the War Problem. 

He had guessed right. Into the 
dining room they poured. From 
among them emerged several old 
writing colleagues of Carlin’s; also 
Wyler, an All World Syndicate man 
on the business end. Wyler bore 
down on Carlin, shouting: “So 
you’re here? The hotel manager 
told me you were. Now can I cable 
home to the chief that you will do 
a special story for us on this War 
Problem? Just one?” 

To which Carlin replied: “I’m fed 
up on war stuff, Wyler—on real 
war, let alone a make-believe one, 
and so would you be if you’d put in 
a year in China. The only thing in 
the world I could do a good job on 
right now is papaya.” 

“Papaya? That some kind of a 
tropic fruit?” 

“Papaya some kind of a—? 
Don’t talk like that! Had breakfast 
yet? No! Then sit right down and 
order a full sized portion of papaya. 
Man, how I’d like to be in your 
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place—you with your first meal of 
papaya before you! Just the look 
of it will start the juice running in 
your mouth! And the taste of it! 
And nourishing! [I’ve made a 
whole meal off it many atime. I’ve 
met natives who tell me they’ve 
lived on nothing but papaya for 
weeks on end. As for—” 

“I guess papaya is wonderful,” 
agreed Wyler, “but what I’m after 
now is a story from you on the War 
Problem. Why not take in this 
War Game, which is to be the most 
up-to-date War Game ever staged— 
take it in for a day or two and see 
how you like it?” 

The earnestness of Wyler pre- 
vailed. Carlin would not promise 
to do a story, but he did agree to 
think the matter over; and so, when 
the brothers of the press were later 
assembled at Headquarters for an 
instruction talk on the War Prob- 
lem, Carlin was also present. 


The instruction talk was in 
charge of Colonel Keppler of the 
General Staff. Taking station be- 
fore a row of maps tacked to a wall, 
Colonel Keppler began with “On 
this chart here, gentlemen—as you 
will note—is the White naval base 
at which we disembarked this 
morning. Also please note the nu- 
merous indentations—harbors, la- 
goons and small bays—which mark 
the coast line hereabout. 

“Very well. War has been de- 
clared and the powerful enemy 
Black Fleet has departed from its 
home waters. The intended destina- 
tion of that fleet we do not know; 
but we are assuming that it will 
seek a hiding place somewhere 
among the many harbors, lagoons 
and bays of these islands, there to 
await an opportunity to attack our 
naval base. 
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“By steaming at night and hiding 
away by day, it is possible for the 
Black Fleet to arrive at a retreat 
from where, by one last over-night 
dash under forced draft, they can 
approach to within shelling dis- 
tance of our naval base in the early 
morning. Inasmuch as the White 
submarine and airplane forces are 
inadequate, there is no reason why 
the Black Fleet—” and so on. 

Most of the correspondents were 
for the War Game as the Staffs con- 
ceived it; most, but not all. 

A star young reporter for a 
metropolitan daily of large circula- 
tion, had attached himself to Car- 
lin. When the talk was over and 
the pair were sitting in to lunch at 
the hotel together, Wether burst 
out with: 

“I’m no military expert, war is 
not my business, but I can’t see this 
Staff scheme of preparing for war. 
I think it’s silly, and I am against 
2.” 

“Why not, if you think that 
way?” Carlin’s tone was almost 
soothing— “But just why are you 
against it?” 

“I might ask why are you for it?” 

“IT haven’t said I’m for it, though 
I may be at that. If I am for it, it’s 
probably because I’m one of those 
loose-thinking birds who are for 
almost anything until somebody 
shows ’em something better.” 

“That’s letting other people shape 
your mind, and I don’t like to have 
other people shaping my mind. Peo- 
ple who are always trying to shape 
other people’s minds usually have 
a sinister object in view. Mark 
me—my paper will be shooting 
holes in this phantom war before 
it is over!” 

The name of Wether’s paper be- 
ing a synonym in the press world 
for sensationalism, Carlin foresaw 
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a lovely battle between Wether 
and the Staff during the War Game. 

Having silenced Carlin, Wether 
picked up the menu and read 
aloud: “Alligator pears! I’ve been 
reading of alligator pears all my 
life. I’m going to order some now.” 

Jeff’son filled their orders; alli- 
gator pears for Wether, papaya for 
Carlin. The zest with which Car- 
lin went at his dish stirred the curi- 
osity of Wether, who wasn’t find- 
ing his alligator pears quite what he 
expected. 

“What have you there, Mr. Car- 
lin?” 

“Papaya.” 

“Papaya! I never heard of it,” 
said Wether; whereat Carlin talked 
like a high-powered salesman for 
five minutes or so on the virtues of 
papaya. Wether listened like one 


impressed; but when Carlin sug- 
gested that he try some, he closed 
his lips firmly. 


“No, thanks. I'll stick to what I 
know something about.” 

“Wise man,” murmured Carlin. 
Wether stared at him, suspecting a 
hidden meaning. Carlin’s expres- 
sion was bland and childlike. 

After lunch came the announce- 
ment that the War was on. With 
other news and camera men, 
Wether took a bus for an instruc- 
tion tour of the Naval Base and sur- 
rounding territory. 

Carlin saw him next at dinner 
time. He had expended twenty- 
four sheets of his loose leaf note- 
book, he told Carlin, keeping up 
with the events of the day. 

“Twenty-four sheets,” comment- 
ed Carlin. “The Military Caste 
must have showed you a few 
wrinkles then?” 

“Why, naturally they did. It’s 
their game. Give me the chance 
and I guess I could show them 
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something new in the newspaper 
game, couldn’t I?” 

“I guess you could. How about 
trying some papaya this fine eve- 
ning?” 

“M—m, n—no. I think I will 
stick to what I know something 
about.” 

“A safe policy,” responded Car- 
lin. “Stick to it and you will be 
saved many disturbing revelations 
later.” 

After dinner the correspondents 
were invited to sit in to Headquar- 
ters while the War bulletins were 
coming in. Wether returned to 
the hotel with not a loose leaf sheet 
left. Thoughtfully he said to Car- 
lin: “Do you know, this War Game 
is a more complicated matter than 
I thought.” 

“The other man’s game usually 
is when you come to look into it,” 
was what Carlin thought to say, but 
did not. What he did say was: 
“Wether, you’re progressing. You'll 
be eating papaya yet, and liking it.” 

“Progressing! In what way? 
And what has my eating papaya got 
to do with the War Game.” 

Carlin’s answer was a chuckle. 
Unable to get more out of him, 
Wether ascended to his room, to 
collate his notes and get in a good 
night’s sleep against the fatigues of 
another day of war. Carlin strolled 
out to the rear veranda, to treat his 
eyes to the picture of the anchor 
and running lights of harbor craft, 
of the flash and signal lights of the 
war craft farther out; and here he 
was when Wyler bore down upon 
him to ask: “How about a story for 
us on the War Game?” 

To which Carlin replied: “I still 
think I know more about papaya 
than any War Game. Now if your 
Chief would like me to do a job on 
papaya, why—” 
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The War continued; and to Car- 
lin, it wasn’t a bad War at all. 
What syndicates wanted of him 
was not a news account, and so for 
his purpose, he could be fighting 
the battle of Colombo from the ho- 
tel veranda; and he was so fighting 
it. His program was to rise to an 
early, though not too early call, 
shave, bathe, descend to breakfast, 
beginning his meal always with a 
full-sized order of papaya. 

On the rear, the seaward side of 
the hotel, was a cloistered veranda 
—fluted columns, groined ceiling, 
black and white marble floor in dia- 
mond mosaic pattern; all this, ac- 
cording to the hotel prospectus, be- 
ing copied from an old Italian mon- 
astery; and here Carlin put in his 
after breakfast time; reclining in 
his wide deep chair while he re- 
freshed his eyes with the sight of 
the sun shining on the myriad shift- 
ing facets of a sapphire sea. 

There was Carlin on this third 
morning of the War, gazing out on 
the satisfying seascape, a cooling 
trade wind blowing over him, when 
out from the blue ether a lumbering 
flying boat descended. Down it 
swooped, porpoised ponderously, 
taxied to the hotel float. 

An army officer landed from the 
plane, strode briskly through the 
marble pergola and across the lawn 
toward the hotel. Carlin, who had 
been squinting curiously at him, 
now bounded to his feet and hur- 
ried to greet him. 

It was Hinkie Harrell. Carlin 
had known Hinkie on the front in 
France, and after the Armistice, 
had fought the battle of Paris with 
him, which battle, as all men know 
who were there, had its rough as- 
pects too. 

While yet twenty paces away 
Hinkie began shouting: “Well, you 
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old world-wanderer, how you been? 
I heard you were here, and I got 
Sookey Wills to float me over from 
the Navy Base in his bomber. She’s 
about the speed of a battleship with 
six cold boilers. A flying freight 
car, a slow-flying freight car, I call 
her. Those Navy bombers! Come 
over to the Army flying field and let 
me show you something that can 
really fly.” 

“Tll bet. In this War Game are 
you Hinkie?” 

“Not me. I’m mail ridin’ mostly 
these days and glad of it.” 

Hinkie looked hot and thirsty, so 
Carlin ordered him a cooling swiz- 
zle. By and by they had another, 
meantime discussing the things 
that two friends would discuss af- 
ter a long parting—old days in 
France, the peculiarities of superior 
officers, how much of a thirty day 
leave a fellow would have left if he 
tried to make home by transport, 
and so on and so on—until a bell 
hop came out to inform Carlin that 
lunch was being served. 

Carlin asked Hinkie if he would 
have some papaya, and Hinkie re- 
plied that he sure would. 

Jeff’son ambled off, but was soon 
back to say: “Papyiah all done 
gone, Mistuh Carl’n.” 

“Gone! Where to?” 

“Ah don’ know, suh, dey jess 
ain’t no mo’.” 

“IT was afraid this War would get 
rough, Jeff’son. When will you 
have some more?” 

“Not till de steamuh come in f’m 
Po’t Ryle.” 

“When will that be?” 

“T’ree days mo’, suh.” 

“Three days! Before then, Jeff’- 
son, the Black Fleet will be off the 
harbor blowing the Spanish tiles off 
the roof of this hotel of ours.” 

“What dat, suh?” 
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“Steady, Jeff’son. 
in time.” 

“Wait three days for a steamer 
from Port Royal!” It was Hinkie 
speaking now. “That’s ridiculous, 
Carlie. I run the mail from there 
regularly. Take a hop with me to 
Port Royal after lunch and I'll have 
you back here for dinner with half 
a bushel of papaya. What d’ y’ 
say? Four new Eagles assembled 
over to the Field last week. Wait 
till you get into one! Speed! And 
handle! A Navy bomber is like a 
commissary truck bumping into a 
corduroy road compared to one of 
‘em. What d’ y’ say—take a hop?” 

And so it came about that the 
pair taxied over to the Army flying 
field, where Carlin was introduced 
to the Commandant and then to 
Hinkie’s little Eagle. 

“Climb in,” ordered Hinkie. “Bet- 
ter belt yourself in. Ido. All set? 
And now watch this little bird!” 

She was a two-seater, and Hinkie 
sat in the nose of her, Carlin just 
behind. “Watch how she behaves 
when she has to!” They were by 
this time well off the ground, Hin- 
kie shouting over his shoulder to 
make himself heard against the 
rush of wind. 

“Look!” shouted Hinkie. With 
control stick held loosely between 
thumb and forefinger, he shot her 
down and sideways to show how 
easily she handled. 

“Look!” shouted Hinkie. He was 
pointing to where, well out to sea, 
a white steamer was making her 
dignified way. “See her! That’s 
one of the banana fleet and she’s 
ten or twelve miles out. Watch!” 

In five minutes they were hover- 
ing over a large white passenger 
steamer. Hinkie circled to give 
Carlin a good look at her, then let 
his Eagle glide. She swooped down 


I'll tip you off 
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as if about to take a high dive onto 
the steamer’s deck. Hinkie checked 
her, rolled her onto her side, shot 
her athwart the steamer’s hulk with 
one wing drooping down almost 
onto her radio antennz. Passengers 
had been stretched at ease in long 
comfortable chairs on the boat 
deck. They came bouncing up out 
of them. 

“Give those tourist loafers some- 
thing to write home postcards 
about,” shouted Hinkie. “Ain’t she 
nifty though? She can do every- 
thing but walk on her hind legs. 
Rig her up with hind legs and she’d 
do that. And now for Port Royal!” 

He headed her in shore and up 
the coast, explaining that he usually 
held to the coast line because of the 
marks along it to guide him. 

They had been in the air an hour 
or more, stepping fast all the way, 
when Carlin saw Hinkie straighten 
up, then lean forward as if striving 
to see something ahead and inland. 

Hinkie turned. “There’s Grand 
Lagoon in there. Here!” He 
passed back a folded map. “That’ll 
give you all the Coast country be- 
tween Port Royal and the Navy 
Base.” 

Carlin slid down into his cockpit 
to get away from the wind while 
he scanned the map. 

Grand Lagoon was a circular- 
shaped body of water connected by 
a narrow passage with the sea. 
What a fine piratical retreat it must 
have been in the old days, thought 
Carlin, and bobbed up to have a 
look at it. 

A thick growth of trees hid the 
lagoon from view, but beyond the 
trees a wisp of smoke was ascend- 
ing. He tapped Hinkie on the back. 
“That must be a steamer’s smoke. 
What would a steamer be doing in 
there?” 
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“I’m no Navy man—don’t ask 
me. No telling what those sea-going 
birds will do. They run in there 
sometimes to coal-up when the sea 
is rough outside.” 

“But it’s not rough outside to- 
day.” 

Hinkie gazed seaward. “That’s 
so. It isn’t, is it? But—” he mo- 
tioned ahead—‘“Port Royal. Have 
to watch my navigation now.” 

They landed in Port Royal, sur- 
veyed the port, which offered little 
to survey, and then Hinkie led the 
way to the market, where he picked 
out a gunny-sack full of papaya for 
Carlin, saying: “Here’s some that 
will be ripe for dinner to-night, 
some for to-morrow and some for 
the day after.” Taking note then 


of a heap of papaya lying to one 
side, he asked the dealer what they 
were doing there. 

The dealer explained that he was 
intending to sell them at half-price 


to poor customers.- They were 
over-ripe. 

Hinkie pressed several of them 
thoughtfully between his fingers. 
“They do feel pretty ripe, but Ill 
buy them off you just the same.” 

“But, they are—oh, so ripe, 
Sefior! Soon they will smell!” 

“Let em smell! The smell won’t 
hurt for what I want ’em.” 

“What is it you want them for?” 
asked Carlin. 

“Our mess cook’s wife raises lit- 
tle porkers for our table, and these 
papaya will make fine fancy feeding 
for ’em. Put ’em in a bag there. 
What d’ y’ say, Carlie—head for 
home?” 

They tucked themselves in the 
plane and Hinkie headed her on the 
return course. Carlin soon noticed 
that Hinkie was veering inland. 
Carlin tapped him on the shoulder. 
“Where you going?” 
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“I’m going to give you a close-up 
of Grand Lagoon.” 

Carlin ducked down into his 
cockpit, got out the coast chart and 
studied it anew. What a place, 
Grand Lagoon, for the Black Fleet 
to hide away in! He bobbed up and 
shouted this thought to Hinkie, who 
turned and yelled: “That’s funny, I 
was thinking the same thing!” He 
pointed overhead. “Think I'll ride 
the cloud banks for a while.” 

The lively Eagle zoomed her 
quick way to above the clouds. Thin 
clouds they were, and through them 
Carlin presently caught sight of the 
woods guarding Grand Lagoon. 

“Mustn’t let ’em see us if they’re 
there till we’re on top of ’em,” 
shouted Hinkie. He had let the 
plane glide and was now riding her 
just above the tree tops. 

“They’re there!” cried Hinkie. 
“Look!” 

Carlin was already looking. Mili- 
tary mastheads were showing above 
the tree tops. Two, five, ten, twen- 
ty—a whole fleet of warships burst 
into view. 

“Hi! Black Fleet!” yelled Hinkie. 
“And the flagship—see!” 

Already he was diving. Several 
officers were grouped on the port 
side of the flagship’s quarterdeck. 
On the starboard side stood an offi- 
cer alone. “The Black Admiral!” 
yelled Hinkie. “Watch!” 

Down swooped the plane. Hinkie 
leaned far out over the side with a 
nice, large, soft, pulpy papaya in 
one hand. He let it go. Squish! 
He let go another. And Squash! 
went that one also at the Black Ad- 
miral’s feet. 

Hinkie zoomed up, banked her, 
stood her on edge coming around, 
once more swooped. Squish! 
Squash!—went two more of the 
juicy fruit. They were the size of 
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a man’s head, and very ripe. They 
made two more gorgeous splashes 
on the immaculate quarterdeck of 
the Black flagship. 

The flagship was lying close to 
one edge of the lagoon. The swift 
and agile Eagle doubled again, 
mounted the nearest tree tops. In 
two more breaths she had put the 
trees between herself and all signs 
of any ship’s deck. 

Hinkie zoomed up through the 
white vapor, swung her out to the 
coast line and turned to shout: 
“Didn’t even have time to train their 
aircraft guns on us!” He said no 
more until they had landed in the 
flying field. Chuckling then: 

“Maybe the old Army didn’t slip 
something over on the Navy then! 
What d’ y’ s’pose the Black Admiral 
said when those nice ripe yellow 
boys came bustin’ down alongside 
of him? Ajin’t it tough—me not 
being in this War? I discover the 
Black Fleet, and sink the Black 
Fleet flagship—constructively sink 
it—and I can’t even report it, offi- 
cially, I mean. But say, what'll 
happen now d’ y’ s’pose?” 

“Plenty will probably happen at 
Headquarters when they get the 
word. Better keep it to yourself 
for a while.” 


Early in the War Game, Wether, 
of the sensational press, had taken 
to himself a chum, and this chum 
and Wether were of one mind as to 
the duplicity of military staffs. 
They had teamed up to uncover any 
secrets that Headquarters might be 
trying to withhold from enterpris- 
ing news scouts. They were forever 
whispering and conferring in the 
hotel lobby corners, on chairs out 
on the veranda, behind locked doors 
in their rooms. More dignified, 
perhaps less energetic press broth- 
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ers were declaring that the pair be- 
tween them had half the bell hops, 
waiters and bus boys in the war 
area on their payroll. 

On the evening of the Grand La- 
goon incident, Wether came over 
and sat at Carlin’s table. He was 
full of mystery throughout the 
meal. “Something’s happened. I 
don’t know what,” he whispered to 
Carlin. 

They were in the middle of their 
dinner when Wether’s pal rushed 
in, said a word in Wether’s ear. 

“That so?” exclaimed Wether. 
“Tl be right out.” He gulped down 
what was left of his dinner, whis- 
pered to Carlin—*“The General Staff 
has gone into a sudden secret ses- 
sion”—and was off. 

Carlin finished his dinner, 
strolled out onto the cloistered rear 
veranda and was inhaling the pleas- 
ant evening breeze, when Wether 
came rushing back with the word 
that a truce had been declared in 
the War. “What for, I don’t know, 
but I’m going to try to find out. See 
you later.” Away went Wether. 

Wether’s news gave Carlin some- 
thing to think about. By and by, 
he hunted up Colonel Keppler, 
whom he had known back in the 
early days of the Big War and the 
little old headquarters on the rue 
Constantine in Paris. Keppler was 
the kind a man could talk right out 
to. He found him pacing a shaded 
walk in the sunken garden. What’s 
gone wrong with the War, Colonel?” 

The Staff Officer seemed put out 
about something. Less pleasantly 
than was his habit, he answered: 
“An emergency code radio from the 
Black Fleet Admiral has asked for 
an armistice, and of course we 
granted it.” 

“And what next, Colonel—if you 
are free to tell me?” 
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“T’'ll tell you for yourself, not for 
publication—not while the War is 
on at least—that the Black Fleet 
Admiral’s flagship was bombed and 
sunk this afternoon. It was against 
all our war plans, and the Black 
Fleet’s Chief of Staff is on his way 
to the Naval Base right now. He 
will land at the Naval Base within 
an hour. We are puzzled to know 
who did the bombing. Some stupid 
White aviator, of course, who prob- 
ably thought to cover himself with 
glory.” 

“What will happen to him when 
you learn who he is, Colonel?” 

“Plenty will happen him,” an- 
swered the Colonel grimly. 

Foreseeing a rough road ahead 
for Hinkie Harrell, Carlin decided 
that now was the time and here 
was the place to relate the adven- 
ture at Grand Lagoon that after- 


noon. 
“The irresponsible young devil! 


rll have him  disciplined—and 
damn quickly. Ill—” 

Carlin interrupted to say: “Do 
you think that would be good tac- 
tics, Colonel, to discipline him? 
Suppose you do, then what? Every- 
body will want to know why. And 
then? Imagine an _ enterprising 
news man getting hold of that 
story, circulating it among people 
who are not strong for war prepara- 
tions anyway. Imagine what 
Wether, say, might make of it?” 

“Wether! That pest!” 

“Be easy on him, Colonel. He’s 
loaded down with prejudices and 
inhibitions, but he’s honest and well 
meaning by nature. Give him time 
and he’s likely to be a great little 
booster for what he started out 
swearing to destroy. But right now 
the news instinct is strong in him. 
Let him get hold of that story and— 
well, what would you do with it, 
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Colonel, if you were a news hound 
and the motto of your paper was 
‘Start something’? Let that story 
be put hot on the wire by some un- 
friendly newspaper man while the 
War Game is still on?—No, no, 
Colonel.” 

Colonel Keppler tossed his not 
yet half smoked cigar into the bub- 
bling garden fountain, a proof in 
him, who loved his smokes, of deep 
disturbance. “You are the damnest 
man, Carlin, for putting things! I'll 
see what the Black Chief of Staff 
has to say and drop in on you la- 
ter.” 

Carlin was still studying the night 
lights out to sea from the cloistered 
veranda when Keppler returned. 
He was smiling broadly. “What d’ 
y’ know, Carlin? The Black Ad- 
miral never suspected any insulting 
intention in Harrell’s bombing. All 
he saw in those papaya was a new 
White form of bomb. What he 
didn’t understand was why they 
need be so rotten. They did smell 
to heaven, he said.” 

“Harrell will come safe out of it 
then?” 

“Oh, yes. His Commandant may 
give him a little fatherly lecture on 
the dignity of war procedure, but 
there will be no court martial.” 

Wether followed almost on the 
heels of Keppler. He wore a weary 
look. A bell hop had passed him a 
tip which he got from a mess boy 
over in the Army aviation field that 
the Black Fleet had been sunk that 
afternoon by an Army flier. But 
the mess boy must have been 
dreaming. He could find no mess 
boy who could tell him anything 
about it; nor any Army officer 
either. One officer, Lieut. Har- 
rell, had even told him it was in- 
conceivable that an Army officer 
flier would even think of such a 
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thing, even though, as everybody 
knew, the Staff were framing things 
for the Black Navy to win the War, 
when, as everybody also knew, if it 
weren’t being so framed, a dozen 
navies were not equal to licking the 
White Army. 

“TI guess that mess bell hop must 
have dreamed that,” continued 
Wether. He sighed. “I thought I 
had a great scoop, and what a job 
I could have done on it!” 

Carlin sighed himself. He was 
thinking what a pretty good little 
job he could have made of it him- 
self, if—O well, it had been an in- 
teresting little hop and some day 
perhaps— 

Early next morning the Black 
Fleet appeared off the Naval Base 
and, steaming in unhurried circles 
theoretically demolished about 
everything within range, which was 
considerable—theoretically consid- 
erable, or constructively consider- 
able, as the Staffs now have it. 
Four boatloads of blue jackets, 
representing four constructive bat- 
talions of the Fleet’s landing force, 
then leaped into the surf and piled 
up the beach through such a fire 
of old black powder blank cart- 
ridges as left little but smoke to 
breathe. 

Four boatloads of marines landed 
at a strategic point farther up the 
beach; and on they came, blue- 
jackets and marines alike, cutting 
barbed wire fences—and no con- 
structive wire—real barbed wire 
with real wire snippers, things to 
give young men joy. Up the steep 
hill they rushed, with never a halt 
until they had planted the Ensign 
of the Black Fleet above the highest 
hill in sight. 

And so ended the War. It was 
over, and it being then the middle 
of a hot afternoon, and all hands 
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very hungry, and the owner of the 
property smiling at them—he know- 
ing very well that liberal damages 
would be forthcoming from the 
great U. S.—the gobs and leather- 
necks helped themselves to all the 
papaya and alligator pears within 
reach, and it being the first visit to 
the tropics for most of them, they 
pronounced the fruit good and the 
War a very fine War. 

The War correspondents warmed 
the cables that night with their 
final stories, and slept all next 
morning recovering from the fa- 
tigues of battle. Wether joined 
Carlin at lunch, just as Jeff’son ap- 
peared with a fine large order of 
papaya. 

“What d’ y’ say, Wether—try 
some?” 

“M—m— I don’t know but I 
will.” 

Jeff’son served him. Wether nib- 
bled, chewed, swallowed, brought 
his lips together with a soft volup- 
tuous smack. He hacked off an- 
other hunk. Presently, having 
pretty nearly finished his portion, 
he said: 

“Do you know, I never thought it 
would be so good!” 

Carlin smiled, thinking to say 
brightly: “No? Well, many anoth- 
er thing in the world you would 
find good if only you would let 
yourself become acquainted,”— 
thinking to say it but not saying it. 
What he did say was: “Like it, do 
you? Then what d’ y’ say to an- 
other helping?” 

And Wether said he didn’t know 
but what he would, and later he 
marched over to Headquarters to 
hear what the General Staff had to 
say about the Problem War; which 
talk so impressed him that he re- 
tired to his room to collate his notes 
while his memory was fresh. 
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Carlin had Colonel Keppler in to 
dinner that evening, and in came 
Wyler to inquire if he had thought 
anything more about doing some- 
thing for the All World Syndicate 
on the Problem War. 

Carlin delighted him by saying 
that he had. “I’ve been thinking,” 
said Carlin, “while sitting here lis- 
tening to Colonel Keppler that I 
could do a pretty fair little job on 
the Activities of a General Staff Offi- 
cer during a War Problem. How 
does that strike you?” 

“Great! I’m certainly glad to 
hear that you’ve dropped the papaya 
idea. Aren’t you too, Colonel?” 

“Very,” responded the Colonel. 

At this point Wether entered with 
a rough draft of a special article for 
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Carlin’s inspection. Carlin got as 
far as the title which was: “The 
Amazing Science of Modern War- 
fare as Demonstrated by the Prob- 
lem War in Colombo.” 

“And who are you going to say 
won the War?” asked Carlin. 

“Why the Blacks of course. Who 
else?” 

There are those who think the 
Staff forces won it—so Carlin 
thought to say, but did not say. 
What he did say was: “Who else of 
course? But here, you haven’t had 
dinner yet—what d’ y’ say to start- 
ing off with a fine large helping of 
papaya?” 

And Wether started off with a 
fine large helping of papaya, and 
pronounced it wonderful. 
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By MARIE BLAKE 


THE thought of you is my most precious boon: 
The wind of dawn that ends a sultry night, 

Luster of stars to eyes oppressed with noon, 
The murmuring of water hid from sight. 


The thought of you is respite after pain, 
Wings for my spirit out of all distress, 

The gratitude of dust for cooling rain, 
And spacious refuge from men’s littleness. 


The thought of you is frankincense and gold, 
A constant lamp where all inconstant gleams, 
Dear as remembered youth to one grown old, 
Bright as the hearth of home in exiles’ dreams. 
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By I. J. SEMPER 


HEN John Philip Sousa was 

touring the South with the 
Marine Band, a chairman in a North 
Carolina hotel made the following 
announcement: “The professor in- 
forms me that the professor’s pro- 
fessors are unable to play owing to 
the great crowd and their interfer- 
ence. And the professor says that 
unless you keep back from his 
stand, the professor and the profes- 
sor’s professors will be compelled 
to withdraw, thus making it impos- 
sible for the professor and the pro- 
fessor’s professors to continue.” 
The time honored title of professor 
was originally used, and is still 
used in the official circles of college 
and university, to designate a teach- 
er holding a chair and in special 


charge of some particular branch 
of higher learning. Popular usage, 


however, has so broadened the 
meaning of the term that it is not 
only bestowed as a mark of special 
distinction on musicians of every 
kind, including performers on the 
instruments of percussion, but it is 
also employed indiscriminately by 
stage directors, vaudeville enter- 
tainers, clairvoyants, medicine men, 
and a wide variety of quacks. And 
what is worse, it is often used with 
an ironic implication as a by-word 
of reproach and a badge of shame, 
the rough and ready equivalent of 
such terms as theorist, dreamer, 
highbrow, bigwig, pedant, peda- 
gogue, pundit and charlatan. It is 
with this ironic implication in mind 
that Gilbert K. Chesterton employs 
the word in his play Magic. When 
Morris Carleon, the blatant young 
materialist, wishes to annihilate the 


Conjurer, whose mystifying tricks 
he cannot explain, he climaxes his 
insulting remarks by addressing the 
gentleman with cool and studied 
politeness as Professor! 

Words are the names of things, 
and generally speaking when a 
word loses caste it is because the 
thing itself has deteriorated and 
fallen into disrepute. The decline 
and fall of the title professor is a 
symbol of the decline and fall of 
the professor himself. And if we 
would measure how low the pro- 
fessor himself has fallen in popular 
estimation, we have only to consult 
the literature of the day. The 
stage, for instance, wields a power- 
ful influence over the general pub- 
lic, and the stage brackets the pro- 
fessor with the policeman and the 
preacher as an inviting subject for 
ridicule, his sole function in plays 
being that of providing comic relief. 
On the stage he generally appears 
as a silly pedant parading his learn- 
ing in polysyllabic words. Nor does 
he fare any better at the hands of 
the novelist. The silly pedant is 
also a stock figure in the novel. 
But even when the professor of 
current fiction does not run true to 
type and is portrayed as a man of 
real learning and popular with his 
students, the novelist always makes 
it a point to represent him as freak- 
ish and absent-minded. Sir Philip 
Gibbs has drawn this type of pro- 
fessor in his latest novel, The Age 
of Reason. His Professor Jering- 
ham is an eminent Oxford biologist 
who is so normal that he falls in 
love with the most attractive coed 
in his class, and induces her to 
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marry him. And yet without rime 
or reason he keeps his bride wait- 
ing in the church; he appears on 
the scene attired in the same shab- 
by old suit which he is accustomed 
to wear in the laboratory; and, 
when he is called upon to produce 
the ring and slip it on the finger of 
the bride, he fumbles in his waist- 
coat pocket and pulls out a dead 
tadpole. 

The dramatist and the novelist 
are aided and abetted by a veritable 
army of professional writers, who, 
in the public prints and the serious 
magazines, subject the professor to 
every species of satirical attack, 
ranging all the way from blasting 
invective and biting sarcasm to sly 
innuendo and playful burlesque. It 
is always open season for the pro- 
fessor. George Bernard Shaw, for 
instance, pursues him with an ar- 
row barbed with epigram: “Those 
who can, do; those who can’t, 
teach.” H. L. Mencken hunts him 
down with a syndicated bludgeon: 
“The bigwigs of the college world 
are charlatans.” And even a low- 
ly scribe like Westbrooke Pegler 
heaves a pop bottle at him when he 
takes time out on the sporting page 
to inform the fans that the profes- 
sor decides practical matters by 
looking through a telescope at Sat- 
urn and by finding the square root 
of his telephone number. 

Silly pedant, absent-minded freak, 
impractical dreamer, and charlatan 
even—such is the professor of cur- 
rent literary and journalistic tradi- 
tion. Of course we should make a 
liberal allowance for the elements 
of humorous exaggeration in this 
portrait, but, even so, the question 
remains, Is the professor of popu- 
lar imagination a mere caricature, 
and nothing else? If we hold that 
literature is a faithful reflection of 
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life, we must believe that the pic- 
ture is not entirely overdrawn or 
wholly false. This is not to assert 
that professors as a class are guilty 
of the absurdities with which they 
are charged by the purveyors of 
popular literature; precisely the 
contrary is true. The charge of 
pedantry is largely meaningless to- 
day, when the professor is com- 
pelled, by reason of the student ma- 
terial with which he works, to talk 
in words of one syllable. Nor can 
the average professor afford to be 
either absent-minded or impracti- 
cal, because his job depends upon 
his ability to live up to a time 
schedule as exacting as that of a 
business man and to deliver goods 
in accordance with factory specifi- 
cations. Absent-mindedness and 
impracticality are diseases which 
the modern professor develops 
only when close to the age of retire- 
ment. In fact, it is just because 
every student some time or other in 
his college career rubs shoulders 
with men of high character, real 
learning and inspiring personality, 
that H. L. Mencken, a scorner of 
pedagogues, can write: “Even 
George F. Babbitt, with four years 
of college behind him, was never 
the complete Babbitt. In the midst 
of his gaudy certainties he has his 
interludes of doubt.” And yet, in 
spite of all these admissions, it 
must be granted that there is a 
foundation in fact for the professor 
of popular imagination. The plain 
truth of the matter is that no other 
profession in the world has so large 
a lunatic fringe. The world of edu- 
cation fairly swarms with sensa- 
tion-mongers, who are professors of 
publicity before they are professors 
of anything else, and who there- 
fore supply the cartoonist and the 
satirist with abundant material. 
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Professors of pedagogy, for in- 
stance, bulk large in the education- 
al world, and yet it can hardly be 
questioned that they have given the 
teaching profession a black eye. It 
is now no longer a secret what their 
brethren think of them. Professor 
Irving Babbitt of Harvard Univer- 
sity declares that they “are held in 
almost universal suspicion in aca- 
demic circles and are not infre- 
quently looked upon by their col- 
leagues as downright charlatans.” 
And Professor Grandgent, when he 
contemplates them, is woefully de- 
pressed. “ ‘Uneducation,’ a natural 
fruit of our present pedagogical 
theories, is perhaps the principal 
cause of our intellectual darkness. 
Only when the educator shall have 
been educated, the air cleared of 
noxious fallacies, the sound and 
virile conception of learning re- 
stored, will the reign of Humbug 
come to an end.” Whatever the 
sane and sound principle of peda- 
gogy, there is always a faddist to 
carry it to a ridiculous extreme. 
And the faddist enjoys exceptional 
opportunities for publicity because 
he is able to go straight to the 
schoolroom and experiment with 
little children as if they were rab- 
bits or guinea pigs. He makes the 
educational journals, he addresses 
the conventions, he and his fad are 
generally discussed, and all this in 
spite of the fact that “the flopping 
infant of four,” as G. K. Chesterton 
asserts, “actually has more experi- 
ence, and has weathered the world 
longer, than the dogma to which he 
has to submit.” 

There is an infallible test by 
which the educational faddist can 
be distinguished from the genuine 
homo sapiens, apart from the thirst 
for publicity which always charac- 
terizes the former. The faddist ex- 
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hibits a sublime and childlike faith 
in the efficacy of some magical for- 
mula, generally of his own devising, 
by which children will learn with- 
out effort and without discipline, in 
spite of themselves. What faddism 
does to the schoolroom was graph- 
ically pictured years ago by Mr. 
Dooley, when he paid his unforget- 
table visit to the kindergarten, then 
in the throes of “learning by do- 
ing.” “An’ wan la-ad was pullin’ 
another la-ad’s hair. ‘Why don’t 
ye take th’ coal shovel to that little 
barbaryan, Mary Ellen?’ says I. 
“We don’t believe in corporeal pun- 
ishment,’ says she. ‘School shud be 
made pleasant f’r th’ childher,’ says 
she. ‘Th’ child who’s hair is bein’ 
pulled is larnin’ patience,’ says she, 
‘an’ th’ child that’s pullin’ th’ hair 
is discoverin’ th’ footility iv human 
indeavor,’ says she.” If the best 
teaching is that which requires the 
least application on the part of the 
student, why be satisfied with half 
measures? We are told that dur- 
ing the World War Professor Em- 
den of Frankfurt University discov- 
ered that a dose of seven grams of 
acid sodium phosphate increases a 
person’s capacity for prolonged 
muscular work about twenty per 
cent, and that it also aids in pro- 
longed mental work. Let some en- 
terprising faddist usher in the edu- 
cational millennium by introducing 
that discovery into the schoolroom. 
Then the pupil, when he fails to re- 
cite to the satisfaction of the teach- 
er, will not be asked the stereo- 
typed question, Did you prepare 
your lesson? But he will be asked, 
Did you take your dose of acid so- 
dium phosphate this morning? 
Professors of pedagogy are in a 
class by themselves; it would be a 
mistake, however, to assume that 
they enjoy a monopoly on publicity 
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in the educational sphere. To-day, 
the newer sciences of psychology 
and sociology are fertile fields for 
professors of publicity, and practi- 
cally every branch of physical sci- 
ence has practitioners who have 
taken as their slogan: “It pays to 
advertise.” Nothing is more signifi- 
cant of the trend of the times than 
the announcement which was car- 
ried only recently by one of the 
most popular magazines of the so- 
called liberal type, and which of- 
fered a substantial monetary award 
for an outstanding book in the new 
“humanized knowledge.” This an- 
nouncement read in part: “During 
the last few years the public has 
shown an insistent demand for hu- 
manized presentations of Science, 
History, Sociology, Philosophy, Psy- 
chology, and Biography. .. . It is 
the purpose of this award to divest 
human knowledge of its academic 
cap and gown; to retain a proper 


regard for facts, at the same time 


adding a vital interpretation of 
their significance; to make of non- 
fictional literature an art as well as 
a science; in short, to restore all 
branches of human knowledge to 
that high estate which the writing 
of History had attained when Park- 
man, Prescott, Bancroft, and Mot- 
ley were the leading American his- 
torians.” What is this but a blan- 
ket invitation to professors of pub- 
licity to put “whoopee” into the 
higher learning? The reason is evi- 
dent. Publishers of popular maga- 
zines or of popular works of a non- 
fictional character are not inter- 
ested in the advancement of knowl- 
edge for its own sake. Since they 
are in business to sell their wares 
to as many purchasers as possible, 
they demand “humanized knowl- 
edge,” which is our old friend 
pseudo-science decked out in fine 
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feathers, and pseudo-science is not 
science at all. 

Seventy-five years ago when New- 
man formulated his famous Idea of 
a University he devoted a chapter to 
the topic, “Christianity and Scien- 
tific Investigation,” and there he 
drew a line of demarcation between 
the true scientist and the mere pop- 
ularizer, between the professor who 
really professes something and the 
professor of publicity. He wrote: 
“I am far indeed from allowing, in 
any matter which even borders on 
Religion, what an eminent Protes- 
tant divine has advocated on the 
most sacred subjects,—I mean ‘the 
liberty of Prophesying.’ I have no 
wish to degrade the professors of 
Science, who ought to be Prophets 
of the Truth, into mere advertisers 
of crude fancies or notorious ab- 
surdities. I am not pleading that 
they should at random shower 
down upon their hearers ingenuities 
and novelties.” He then proceeds 
to advocate that serious scientific 
investigations should be published 
not “in light ephemeral publica- 
tions, which come into the hands of 
the careless or ignorant, but in 
works of a grave and business-like 
character.” Here we have a sharp 
distinction between men and also 
between methods. The true scien- 
tist is an earnest seeker after truth, 
who is determined 


“To follow knowledge like a sink- 
ing star, 

Beyond the utmost bound of hu- 
man thought.” 


The professor of publicity is an ad- 
vertiser “of crude fancies or noto- 
rious absurdities,” a dealer in “in- 
genuities and novelties.” The true 
scientist is so intensely interested 


in settling Hoti’s business or in lay- 














ing down the doctrine of the en- 
clitic De that he has little or no time 
to write except for “works of a 
grave and business-like character,” 
journals which are read by scien- 
tists and which employ the exact 
language of science, a language 
bristling with mathematics and 
technical terminology. The profes- 
sor of publicity, on the other hand, 
writes for “light ephemeral publi- 
cations which come into the hands 
of the careless or ignorant,” and, 
since he must adapt his style to his 
readers, he discards the sober and 
measured words of science and 
gives free rein to what has been 
aptly termed the urge to verbal ec- 
stasy, than which nothing could be 
more unscientific. 

Newman’s clear-cut distinction 
between the scientist who writes for 
journals of research and the pseudo- 
scientist who writes for popular 
magazines, helps to explain some of 
the marked traits of the latter. 
Nothing, for instance, is more char- 
acteristic of the professor of public- 
ity than an assertive dogmatism, 
which, since he caters to the un- 
thinking multitude, is calculated to 
invest his pronouncements with an 
air of authority and finality, ordi- 
narily associated with the infallible 
utterances of the Pope. The scien- 
tist who devotes a lifetime to pains- 
taking research recognizes that the 
multitudinous aspects of truth, the 
brevity of human existence, the 
limitations of his intellect, render it 
impossible for him to know all 
things, much less to know them in 
a perfect manner. He further rec- 
ognizes that science advances by a 
series of hypotheses—“kings who 
rule for a limited time and then are 
overthrown in favor of younger 
monarchs.” Caution therefore be- 
comes his watchword, and when he 
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ventures into print he weighs his 
words and is never dogmatic. The 
pseudo-scientist, acknowledging no 
such restraining influences and be- 
lieving with Barnum that a little 
advertising is far more dangerous 
than a little learning, is cocksure 
about everything, so much so that 
Mark Sullivan, in the second vol- 
ume of Our Times, was able to 
summarize the scientific books of a 
popular nature produced in Amer- 
ica during the past half-century in 
the following illuminating passage: 
“A reader of the books on science of 
the past fifty years will be struck 
by an atmosphere that is like a re- 
curring refrain. One reads the sci- 
ence books of 1870 and finds them 
having a manner of saying: ‘It was 
once thought. . . but we now know.’ 
One passes on to the books of sci- 
ence of 1880, and again one finds: 
‘It was once thought... but we now 
know.’ Doubtless the process is 
not ended. One is tempted to think 
a scientific law is a hypothesis that 
works for a while. This did not 
deter the devotees of science from 
accepting for their branch of learn- 
ing an authoritativeness above all 
others.” Things have come to such 
a pass that only a short time ago 
the eminent biologist, Professor 
Vernon Kellogg, felt constrained to 
issue a warning to the general pub- 
lic, which took the form of an arti- 
cle entitled “Some Things Science 
Doesn’t Know,” and in which he 
declared: “It is gratifying that sci- 
ence knows as much as it does. It 
is unfortunate when its too narrow- 
minded devotees claim that it 
knows more than it does. And it 
is wholly unnecessary for the glori- 
fication of science, and entirely un- 
convincing, for any such devotee to 
claim that it will some day know 
everything.” 
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The professor of publicity writes 
for readers who are either unable 
or disinclined to check up his tall 
talk, and hence his besetting temp- 
tation to rely upon dogmatism and 
verbal jugglery to do the work of 
logic and deep thinking. As an en- 
tertaining and instructive exercise 
in the art of debunking any one of 
the best sellers of pseudo-science— 
The Mind in the Making, by Dr. 
James Harvey Robinson, Why We 
Behave Like Human Beings, by Dr. 
George A. Dorsey, Psychology from 
the Standpoint of a Behaviorist, by 
Dr. John B. Watson, The New 
Decalogue of Science, by Albert Ed- 
ward Wiggam, and others whose 
name is legion—we suggest the 
method prescribed by Professor 
Paul Shorey of the University of 
Chicago. “Take any book of psy- 
chology, sociology, anthropology, or 
education, which you have been told 
is to alter the face of the world. 
Go through it faithfully, pencil in 
hand. Strike out all unsupported 
repetitions that all old ideas are 
false and all new ones about to 
work miracles, all general enumera- 
tions . . . of the fallacies and weak- 
nesses of human thinking, from 
which none but _ revolutionary 
thought is free, all imputations of 
fear, selfishness and ignorance as 
the only possible explanations of 
conservative thinking, all prophe- 
cies of what pseudo-science is going 
to do, all tautologous definitions 
and terms badly derived from 
Greek, all circumlocutory saying of 
things in such a polysyllabic way, 
and then ask yourself precisely how 
much remains of new, significant, 
verifiable and serviceable truth.” 

When we turn from the manner 
to the matter of the professor of 
publicity, we find his one unfailing 
recipe for popularity to he novelty, 
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His stock in trade is compounded 
of simples contemptuously labeled 
by Newman as “crude fancies or no- 
torious absurdities,” “ingenuities 
and novelties.” Since he writes for 
popular consumption, he cannot af- 
ford to ignore the insistent demand 
for articles which stir morbid curi- 
osity and thrill at any cost. And 
he soon learns that he can achieve 
his most startling effects in three 
fields—sex, religion, and the future. 
In the matter of sex alone profes- 
sors of publicity have built up a 
nasty and sensational pseudo-sci- 
ence of “erogenous zones,” “gut re- 
actions,” “suppressed desires,” and 
“sex-symbolical dreams,” which is 
nothing if not pornographic. Psy- 
chology has discovered sex and is 
exploiting it much after the man- 
ner of the movies, and with much 
of the same success, if we judge 
from the popularity of Dr. Sig- 
mund Freud and his many imita- 
tors. 


When the subject matter 
does not warrant the introduction 
of sex, there is always religion to 


fall back upon. We are told by 
reputable scientists that science of 
itself is powerless to construct a 
philosophy, and also that science 
and religion are two distinct and 
self-contained activities incapable 
of collision. But no professor of 
publicity ever admits any such fine 
distinctions. He is out to thrill; 
and his method, which is simplicity 
itself, is to take some article of 
faith and stand it on its head. A 
list of the most popular shockers of 
pseudo-science would read as fol- 
lows: the idea of God is hopelessly 
out of date; the universe is a mere 
mechanism without purpose; man 
is descended from a monkey; the 
soul is a myth; immortality is a 
sheer illusion; freedom of will has 
been knocked into a cocked hat; 
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sin is scientifically indefinable and 
unknowable; and, if we believe 
Professor Harry Elmer Barnes of 
Smith College, the human race has 
now reached a stage of develop- 
ment, 


“where the best is like the 
worst, 
Where there aren’t no Ten Com- 
mandments an’ a man can raise 
a thirst.” 


If life is so utterly without reli- 
gious hepe or spiritual significance, 
we may well ask, Why does the 
pseudo-scientist pour out his flood 
of print? With Thomas Hardy we 
exclaim: 


“And now I am curious to look 
Into the blinkered mind 

Of one who wants to write a book 
In a world of such a kind.” 


But it is one of the amazing para- 
doxes of pseudo-science that its 
professors, having demolished 
Christianity to their own satisfac- 
tion, invariably attempt to erect a 
new religion on a purely scientific 
basis. They may not hope to suc- 
ceed unless they are prepared to 
follow the advice of the French 
skeptic. “In order to found a new 
religion,” he said, “you must teach 
as no man has ever taught, live as 
no man has ever lived, die as no 
man has ever died, and then rise 
from the dead on the third day.” 
But, after all, it is in the realm 
of the unborn future of mankind 
that the professor of publicity 
touches off his most spectacular 
skyrockets. Arrogating to himself 
what Newman terms “the liberty of 
prophesying,” he becomes sponsor 
for all sorts of “ingenuities and 
novelties.” And generally when he 
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peers into the future he trembles 
with ecstasy, and his style, now 
more oracular than ever, takes on 
the additional notes of glamour and 
lyricism, or perhaps we should say 
that under the stress of emotional 
excitement he becomes guilty of a 
literary vice which Thomas Hux- 
ley, himself a rhetorician of no 
mean skill in his own day, rather 
inconsistently designated as “plas- 
tering the fair face of truth with 
that pestilent cosmetic, rhetoric.” 
Hilaire Belloc calls attention to 
the almost universal tendency of 
pseudo-scientists to deal with the 
future in terms of the Great Rosy 
Dawn, and he quotes a passage 
from a book by H. G. Wells, which 
is a typical specimen of the “dawn 
motif”: “I see knowledge increas- 
ing and human power increasing, I 
see ever-increasing possibilities be- 
fore life, and I see no limit set to it 
at all. Existence impresses me as 
perpetual dawn. Our lives as I 
apprehend them, swim in expecta- 
tion.” The Great Rosy Dawn is a 
grand climacteric prediction, and it 
is always preceded by a number of 
minor predictions which constitute 
a kind of prologue to “the swelling 
act of the imperial theme.” Ap- 
plied physics will annihilate time 
and space, the future developments 
of transportation and communica- 
tion being only limited by the ve- 
locity of light. Applied chemistry 
will supply us with synthetic food, 
doing away with the necessity of 
agriculture and completely urbaniz- 
ing the human race. The progress 
of medicine will banish disease and 
will prolong the average length of 
human life from twelve to twenty 
years. The social sciences will 
sweep away poverty and crime. 
Applied biology through the me- 
dium of eugenics and birth control 
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will evolve a race of supermen. In 
fact the time will come when sci- 
ence will be able to produce what 
Professor J. B. S. Haldane of Cam- 
bridge University calls “a semi-syn- 
thetic ectogenetic baby.” Why the 
pseudo-scientist is so much con- 
cerned about the future progress of 
the race, and why in particular he 
wants to produce any kind of a 
baby at all, in view of the fact that 
he regards man as a mere accident 
of cosmic chemistry and this earth 
as a speck lost in an ocean of dust, 
are mysteries which have not yet 
been solved. Of course this flam- 
boyant enthusiasm for the future 
has its attractive side especially 
when it comes to us in the form of 
a Jules Verne romance. But when 
it is put forward in the honored 
name of science it merits the sa- 
tirical comment of Mark Twain: 
“There is something fascinating 
about science. One gets such 


wholesale returns of conjecture out 
of such a trifling investment of 


fact.” Reading the future is a fac- 
ile indoor pastime compared with 
the difficulty of facing the facts of 
the past or the present. Even 
Henry Ford, whose favorite maxim 
is, “I don’t read history; that’s in 
the past; I’m thinking of the fu- 
ture,” prophesies with ease, if not 
with precision, when the _ spirit 
moves him. The future is a blank 
page and anybody can write upon it 
what he pleases. 


PROFESSORS OF PUBLICITY 


Professors of publicity have 
wrought irreparable harm to the 
ancient and honorable title of pro- 
fessor. As far as the general pub- 
lic is concerned the learned re- 
search worker who labors on in his 
obscure way for the advancement 
of science, does not exist. The 
same is true of his more humble 
brother who slaves in the under- 
graduate school, often a_ great 
teacher and a stimulating person- 
ality, but practically unknown out- 
side the circle of his students. The 
teaching profession will never re- 
gain its rapidly waning prestige 
and influence until the public has 
been educated to distinguish be- 
tween the man who delves deep 
down in the mine and the man who 
peddles his wares at the top of the 
shaft. Since professors of public- 
ity have shown themselves to be 
deaf to all admonitions, it is vain 
to hope that they may see the error 
of their ways and reform. Civilized 
society has practically only one ef- 
fective weapon at its disposal— 
Bergson’s social gesture. By turn- 
ing the world’s laughter against 
the professors of publicity, the sat- 
irist can prick the bubble of their 
self-esteem. Harvey Wickham, in 
his vastly entertaining exposé of 
pseudo-science, The Misbehavior- 
ists, points the way. What we need 
is a twentieth-century Dean Swift 
to bring the Island of Laputa up to 
date. 














T is a foolish but persistent belief 

that artists are rather namby- 
pamby people. Yet they, like the 
rest of us, have great adventures, 
and the romantic story of Giotto 
has been repeated in modern times 
among the mountains of Serbia, its 
hero being the famous sculptor, 
Ivan Mestrovic. 

Existence in those high and iso- 
lated districts is precarious in the 
extreme, and the problem of secur- 
ing even the roughest of food and 
shelter leaves little room for other 
thoughts; so that when Ivan was 
born, in 1883, the chances were 
enormously in favor of his follow- 
ing in the train of his ancestors as 
simple shepherd and husbandman. 
In fact, most of his relations had no 
understanding of the strange and 
rather delicate lad, and for years 
used to complain bitterly that he 
was not treated exactly like his 
brothers and sisters. 

But young Ivan had a father who 
was different from other fathers in 
the poverty-stricken hamlet of Ota- 
vitze—a farmer who spent most of 
his time in beautifying his house, 
carving figures and designs on the 
lintel of its door and improving its 
architectural proportions; it was, 
in short, by far the finest house in 
the hamlet. He erected a carved 
tombstone to one of his brothers 
and one also to a son who died; and 
these activities made him almost a 
figure of fun among the other in- 
habitants of Otavitze and almost of 
contempt among the adult members 
of his family. For they had been 
hard-working peasants for genera- 
tions, and could not understand 
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why he did these things. For that 
matter I doubt whether he himself 
could have enlightened them. 

In one way, however, Mate Mes- 
trovic, as his name was, earned 
their respect. He was the only 
man in the hamlet who could read 
or write; and after the evening meal 
he used to recite to the assembled 
family all the national legends that 
he knew. The Serbian legends are 
noteworthy on account of their 
strong national feeling and of their 
solemn beauty; for more than four 
hundred years Serbia was under the 
yoke of Turkey, subject to great 
tyrannies and atrocities, and it was 
by means of these legends alone 
that the Serbs could keep the ideal 
of freedom and independence alive. 
All the inspiring stories of heroes 
struggling for a free Serbia Mate 
Mestrovic knew by heart; some he 
had read, some he had learned 
from wandering musicians, a few 
he even invented himself from frag- 
ments of others and from his own 
imagination; and he used to tell 
them evening after evening by the 
fireside until young Ivan was as fa- 
miliar with them as he was, and 
until they had become part and par- 
cel of the boy’s mind, urging him 
not to remain content with obscu- 
rity but to forge such a position for 
himself as would enable him to 
promote the welfare of his country. 

Still, what was he to do, and how 
was he to set about doing it? His 
family, entirely unknown and most- 
ly ignorant, could not help him. 
There were no schools in Otavitze, 
nor had he means to acquire edu- 
cation. “When I was five or six 
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years old,” Ivan has said, “father 
used to take me out with him to 
work, and there I stood at his side 
watching how he carved wood or 
stone—that was my first school.” A 
little later his father taught him to 
read and write, and better still, to 
engrave letters upon stone; yet all 
the time he was learning, Ivan was 
following the flocks on the moun- 
tainside, ploughing the fields, reap- 
ing and sowing—always exposed to 
the weather, with little food to com- 
fort him, and often exhausted by 
his toil. 

Watching his father carving 
crudely in wood or stone had nat- 
urally turned the boy’s mind in 
the same direction, and as he wan- 
dered over the mountains his knife 
was very soon busy with any piece 
of wood it could find. As his ideas 
grew, he came to carve whole tree 
trunks, making them assume the 
most fantastic shapes, or fashion- 


ing from them objects of practical 
value; and he would scratch draw- 
ings on stone, in which the coun- 
tryside was rich, or make useful 
things from stone, with an old 
chisel which his father had given 


him. In this way the shelves at 
home were soon filled with his 
work, and he would return from 
his wanderings with spindles, spin- 
ning wheels, cooking utensils and 
other presents for his mother and 
sisters. 

He liked stone best for working, 
however; and on some of the hill- 
tops near his home he came across 
great stoneheaps which he joyfully 
rifled to find the shape best suited 
to his immediate purpose. Had he 
known it, he was using material 
from some of the ruined monas- 
teries of old Serbia—he was help- 
ing to complete the destruction of 
the very buildings which for cen- 
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turies had worked to foster and 
spread the knowledge of the leg- 
ends he so dearly loved. When he 
discovered what he had been doing, 
he made up his mind to spend his 
life in repairing as best he might 
the destruction for which he had 
been responsible, and to assist in 
the future, as he had hindered in 
the past, in preserving and strength- 
ening all that gave heart and cour- 
age to his countrymen. It was a 
big adventure for a small boy to em- 
bark upon! 

Hard and ungrateful as was his 
work in field and on mountain, he 
was happy whenever he was em- 
ployed with knife or chisel; and 
when he was only eleven years old 
he first carved that most difficult of 
subjects, a human body. He was 
thrilled with the success of his ef- 
fort. “I could hardly wait the hour 
to show the work to father and 
mother,” he says, “and I still re- 
member that I had the impression 
of having unlocked a closed door, 
or found a source of treasure 
whence I should be able to draw 
constantly; in fact, one ‘man’ was 
created after the other, and my pas- 
sion grew with their creation. My 
father was obviously pleased, but 
concealed his joy and appeared as 
if he took it as a matter of course, 
whilst my mother used to burst out 
in joy and admiration, saying, ‘I 
did not know what he would do, 
but I was quite sure that he was go- 
ing to do something that would 
make us astounded because none of 
us would be able to do the same.’” 

Even a few of the villagers began 
to wonder whether, after all, there 
might not be something in this art 
business, and suggested to him that 
he should carve portraits in stone 
of well-known Serbian statesmen 
and leaders. So Ivan did a series of 
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these portraits, using as his models 
the pictures he found in almanacs 
—the only sort of literature that 
came into remote Otavitze. Yet, so 
restricted had been his life there, it 
had never occurred to him, he tells 
us, that any world existed beyond 
the valleys and mountainsides 
which formed his farthest grazing 
grounds; the men whose heads he 
carved were to him as completely 
figures of romance as the national 
heroes whose deeds he sang. It re- 
quired an uncle, returned pensioned 
at this time from the police service, 
to awaken him to wider notions. 

Unconsciously Ivan had _ been 
growing more and more miserable 
at home. Devoted as he was to his 
father and mother, he cordially dis- 
liked the relatives who had sent 
him into the fields to labor; and he 
felt his lack of schooling sufficiently 
keenly to realize that there were 
many things he did not know but 
longed to learn. The stories told 
by his uncle, who had traveled ex- 
tensively about his native land, lit 
a great flame in his mind. 

So his father was persuaded to 
take him on a journey to Sebenico, 
and there Ivan saw two great things 
for the first time—a cathedral and 
the sea. Both filled him with won- 
der; and at Sebenico he heard tell 
of even more beautiful cathedrals 
and wider spaces of sea, so that he 
returned home determined some- 
how to discover more of the world 
and to learn more of his art than 
was possible in Otavitze where he 
could learn nothing. 

When he was fifteen, a certain 
Captain Grubisic, a poor but cul- 
tured officer on retired pay, settled 
in the neighborhood; and when he 
was told about the wonderful peas- 
ant boy who carved in stone, he 
promised to find some one who 
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would be willing to have the lad 
sent to school. But no school would 
take Ivan, declaring that at fifteen 
he was too old to learn; and at last 
his father grew impatient and, us- 
ing all his scanty savings for the 
purpose, placed him with a stone 
mason, as apprentice. 

Apprenticeship to a stone mason 
may not have been all Ivan had 
hoped, but it at least brought him 
into contact with new people and 
gave him a chance of acquiring 
some of the knowledge he lacked. 
He went contentedly enough, there- 
fore; and so persistently did he 
work that it soon became evident 
he knew already almost as much 
about carving in stone as his mas- 
ter. One day, runs a story, the 
master mason was called on busi- 
ness to a distant town, leaving un- 
finished in his workshop a figure of 
Christ. As the figure had to be fin- 
ished as soon as possible, the ma- 
son’s wife, greatly daring, author- 
ized young Ivan to continue it. 

“If you break the stone,” she 
said, thinking that in his inexperi- 
ence he was sure to do so, “you 
must make every effort to hide the 
break.” 

Now it happened that an Italian 
apprentice was in the workshop at 
the time, busying himself upon an- 
other figure which had arrived at 
about the same stage as Ivan’s. So 
the two made a race of it, the Ital- 
ian carrying out his calculations 
and measurements with great ac- 
curacy and rapidity. Ivan, how- 
ever, could neither calculate nor 
measure, so ignorant was he of 
scholarship; yet working from his 
own unaided intuition he succeeded 
in finishing his figure more quickly 
and far better than his Italian rival. 

This story got about the town of 
Split, where the mason lived, and 
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resulted in an offer to Ivan of three 
florins a day from another mason. 
The offer came through a teacher 
who had just begun to give the boy 
lessons in mathematics in his spare 
time. “He asked us one day, my 
old father and myself, to go to 
lunch with him,” says Ivan. “Over 
the coffee he began carefully to lead 
up to the subject, and meanwhile 
the prospective employer had also 
arrived. My father, who well knew 
that all his savings had been spent 
and who had barely enough left to 
support my mother and the rest of 
the family, would have consented 
at once—for three florins a day was 
no small thing for a boy. Never- 
theless, in this case he again acted 
unlike other fathers and abstained 
from advising me, leaving me to de- 
cide for myself. I was unwilling to 
desert my first master, who had al- 
ways been kind to me and to whom 
I felt grateful, and at last the pro- 
fessor himself was touched and 
commended my decision. It is al- 
most certain that he told the whole 
story to my old master, who from 
that day took me into his own 
house and treated me as his own 
son.” 

Then at last the big chance pre- 
sented itself for Ivan to study. Cap- 
tain Grubisic, in the interval of 
Ivan’s apprenticeship, had been 
making all kinds of efforts to help 
him, and had succeeded in finding 
an old gentleman willing to pay for 
the boy’s education. And so, when 
he was sixteen, Ivan found himself 
in Vienna, the nerve center of Cen- 
tral European art. Although he 
had but a small sum of money in 
his pocket, spoke not a word of the 
language, and was dressed in Serb 
peasant costume in the midst of 
that great and modern city, he was 
agog with excitement and enthusi- 
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asm at the prospect of entering 
school. He believed, as he says, 
“that a hundred secrets will open 
themselves before my eyes, and that 
I shall be able, as if by the touch of 
a magic wand, to disengage from 
the rocks legions of heroes whom I 
see before me in my mind.” 

But his adventures were by no 
means ended with his arrival in 
Vienna. The old gentleman who 
was supposed to be paying for his 
education did nothing; either he 
was too indifferent, or the fees 
asked by teachers were higher than 
he had expected. Ivan was living 
with a Czech family, employees of 
his benefactor; and together (al- 
though differences of language 
made it almost impossible for them 
to understand each other) Ivan and 
the Czech searched Vienna for pro- 
fessors who would teach the lad, or 
for work which would replenish 
his diminishing stock of money. 
For a long time neither work nor 
a professor was forthcoming—pro- 
fessors always declared that they 
had no use for peasant prodigies; 
but when hope and money were 
nearly at an end, a certain Profes- 
sor Kénig was induced, through a 
trick played upon him by his wife, 
to give the boy a few lessons. Then, 
all too soon, holidays drove Ivan 
back to his home; and when he had 
at last succeeded in raising suffi- 
cient money to return to Vienna, 
neither his benefactor nor Profes- 
sor Konig was anywhere to be 
found. Again he searched, keep- 
ing himself alive by selling in the 
streets copies of famous statues 
that he himself had made; again 
the professors would have nothing 
to do with him. It seemed as if 
poverty would force him to aban- 
don his ambitions, go back to Serbia 
and spend his life in the fields; and 











then, like a miracle, he discovered 
that he had attracted the notice of 
the Assistant Director of the Acad- 
emy—one of the most powerful and 
influential men in all Austria. So 
impressed was the great man with 
the work which Ivan showed him 
that he even promised to take the 
boy into the Academy without the 
usual entrance examination. Ivan 
insisted upon taking it, however, 
and passed brilliantly. 

Thus education and _ technical 
training came to this Serbian peas- 
ant boy; he is now considered by 
critics to be the foremost living 
sculptor of Europe. Nearly all his 
work deals, directly or indirectly, 
with the history, the people, the 
spirit of his own country. At first 
sight it appears strange and per- 
haps eccentric, as witness the Cana- 
dian War Memorial in Ottawa, or 
his figures in the South Kensington 
Museum, London, and the National 
Gallery, Edinburgh; but it is 
extraordinarily powerful and leaves 
an unforgettable impression on the 
mind of the beholder.’ Yet one of 
his earliest and certainly the great- 
est of his subjects is still incom- 
plete. 

It was after the terrible defeat at 
Kossovo, in 1389, that Serbia passed 
under Turkish rule. When, after 
much fighting during the nine- 
teenth century, she managed to 
shake off Turkey, she found her- 
self either bound to Russia or over- 
awed by Austria; never, it seemed, 
was she to achieve the independ- 
ence and liberty which every Ser- 
bian cherished on her behalf. Ivan 


1An exhibition of Mestrovic’s works was 
held in New York in December, including his 
“Moses,” “St. Paul,” “Jesus and the Samari- 
tan Woman,” and a large “Madonna and 


Child” in wood. 
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conceived the idea of building at 
Kossovo, the place of her martyr- 
dom, a temple which should en- 
shrine the national ideals as well as 
reproduce in stone the principal 
among her national heroes. In 
short, the designing of this temple 
which all his fellow-countrymen 
could freely visit, and the carving 
of its statues which would in- 
spire every Serbian, were to be 
that part in promoting the wel- 
fare of his country which his boy- 
ish enthusiasm for the national 
legends had urged upon him. Into 
it he was to pour all his own patri- 
otism. 

The idea came to him while he 
was still very young, but it was not 
until some years later that he felt 
confidence enough in himself to 
make a start. Since then, however, 
the greater part of his life has been 
devoted to it; much of the sculp- 
ture has been actually completed, 
the designs for the temple drawn 
up, and models made and exhibited. 
In the midst of his adventure of 
education, and his later adventure 
of increasing public recognition, 
Ivan Mestrovic has never forgotten 
this adventure in attempting to fo- 
cus the ideas and the aspirations 
of his countrymen. In the last few 
years Serbia, merged now into 
Jugo-Slavia, the combination of all 
the southern Slav countries, has 
achieved an independence  un- 
dreamed of when Mestrovic first 
began his work. But the new na- 
tion will need, just as greatly as did 
the old, some symbol of its ideals, 
some reminder of its heroes. The 
Temple of Kossovo may still be 
built. For Mestrovic that would 
surely be the crowning point in the 
greatest adventure of all. 












LOURDES: A STUDY 
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EGINNING with the Baptism of 
water by St. John in the riv- 
er Jordan, the element of water 
figures conspicuously in the public 
life of Our Lord. We picture Him 
teaching by the shores of the wa- 
ters of the lake; in His discourse in 
an open boat on the waters of the 
sea; in the striking miracle of His 
walking on the water; we remem- 
ber the incident of the quelling of 
the waters of the angry sea when 
He showed His Divine Power over 
the raging storm; and when He 
saved Peter from the waves; and 
there was the miracle of the nets, 
when there were no fish, and at His 
Word the waters became full of 
them and filled the empty nets. 
And lastly that great miracle when 
He changed water into wine... . 
“They have no wine .. .” His Moth- 
er said; and now, full of pity still 
for man, she manifests herself at 
Lourdes through the healing wa- 
ters—the wine of new life. 
Huysmans is much impressed 
with the symbol of water at Lourdes. 
In the Middle Ages, he explains, one 
of the chief pictorial symbols of 
the Blessed Mother was the waters 
of the sea, or of a river, a fountain, 
or a well. Water, he also points 
out, is the symbol of regeneration. 
Having cured the soul of the conse- 
quences of the first sin, the Church 
through the intercession of Mary 
can heal the body, whose sufferings 
are the consequence of original 
sin. Such is perhaps the motif on 


which in remembrance of the Sac- 
rament of Baptism the Virgin pro- 
ceeds. 


It is very ugly, very disappoint- 
ing and depressing the first glimpse 
of Lourdes, with its unsightly, dingy 
buildings straggling down to the 
Park, its station inns and, farther 
along, other uninviting looking ho- 
tels, placed alongside cheap souve- 
nir shops. A crowded, unsightly 
town at best, is Lourdes. The 
streets are all uphill and narrow; 
streets where the shepherds still 
drive their flocks, where the meek 
oxen, gentle-eyed, patient beasts, 
pull their heavy burdens; where 
chickens and ducks and geese and 
dogs and cats scamper about and 
get under the feet of pedestrians 
and rush to the sanctuary of door- 
steps to escape the onslaught of 
motors, coming down the swift de- 
scent; where street cars on a nar- 
row track, on the wrong side of the 
road, wend their noisy way with 
jerks and grinding of gears; streets 
where the pilgrims walk, stopping 
to gaze into shops, glittering with 
glass rosaries and tin medals, bright 
with crude, brilliantly painted stat- 
uettes and the thousand and one 
enticements designated as Souve- 
nirs. 

From the avenue de la Gare to 
the Boulevard de la Grotte is a se- 
ries of shocks for anyone seeing 
Lourdes for the first time and imag- 
ining that the hallowed city of the 
visions would be serene, calm, an 
oasis of devotion. For Lourdes is 
nothing but hotels and blatant 
shops spelling Commercialism with 
a capital C. But the town of 
Lourdes is not the Grotto of 
Lourdes any more than the money- 























changers in the Temple were of the 
body of the faithful. 

About twenty minutes from the 
avenue de la Gare is the Grotto. A 
little bridge across the Gave is 
passed over, and then once more 
one finds one’s self in the heart of 
a swarming, driving populace. 
Hundreds are on this part of the 
street, going and coming; more 
store windows gleam ... there is a 
finer display down here, gold and 
silver rosaries, studded with exqui- 
site jewels, little Lourdes statues, 
pictures of Bernadette; Bernadette 
at prayer over a toy music box 
which tinkles the Lourdes hymn 
unceasingly. There is the jargon 
of many tongues, the noise of the 
street cars, of motors; there are 
horse-carriages and motor-busses, 
all jammed together where the road 
crosses immediately over to the 
Park of the Grotto. But suddenly 
all traffic is stopped . . . street cars, 
motors, pedestrians all jerk up sud- 
denly to let a strange procession 
pass; the crowds look on in awed 
silence as the sick are being 
wheeled from the town hotels, or 
from the hospital which stands 
down at this part of town in the 
liveliest center of traffic. Some of 
the pilgrims are on stretchers, but 
most of the procession is composed 
of those in wheeled chairs. Ambu- 
lances will bring more of the 
stretcher cases later. Drawing or 
carrying the invalids are the bran- 
cardiers. There are long poles or 
wooden handles on the wheeled 
chairs which the brancardier pulls 
as he walks. They are handsome 
men, these brancardiers, noble look- 
ing young men, splendid, distin- 
guished older men, and a few are 
French school boys in their long 
blue capes. Each of these men has 
a rosary in one hand and is praying, 
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the patient responding if he can; 
everyone in that unusual proces- 
sion is praying. A little boy, sent 
on a message from the hospital 
runs swiftly along the street, his 
lips moving . . . he is praying. 

You have reached Lourdes! 

Carefully, gently the invalid is 
drawn over the rough places, or 
carried ever so tenderly on his cot, 
by two brancardiers, over the cob- 
blestones and rough places in the 
street leading to the Gate! There 
is no rush, no pell-mell, no confu- 
sion, for everyone gives place to the 
brancardier and his charge. 

And the brancardier . . . what 
manner of man is he? He is a 
member of a layman’s organization 
and does all the executive work at 
Lourdes; even police duty, for he 
preserves order and handles the 
enormous crowds. His principal 
office, however, is caring for the 
sick, bringing them to and from the 
hospital, giving them every possible 
and touching attention; and he also 
assists the men patients at the 
Pools. 

He has a very simple manual to 
learn but a difficult one to follow: 
A good brancardier is one who at- 
tends strictly to business; who says 
“sublime things”; “a good brancar- 
dier should bear with indifference 
heat and cold, sun and rain, hunger 
and thirst and long waits.” 

The brancardiers wear no special 
uniform. They dress as they please 
and all of them invariably wear on 
their heads the tight, blue beret of 
the Pyrenees, but the badge of their 
service is the set of leather bretelles, 
a sort of harness which hangs from 
the shoulders, having loops at the 
end which are attached to the 
stretchers. The ordinary bretelle 
of webbing designates the new 
brancardier, and the leather bretelle 
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represents ten years of service. No 
more glorious livery was ever worn 
and won in the palmiest days of 
knighthood! 

Sometimes the brancardiers serve 
for one season,—from April until 
October,—sometimes for many 
years. They come from all walks 
of life and from all nations; some- 
times they are ecclesiastical stu- 
dents on their short vacation; some- 
times they are priests, some of them 
are princes, some are converted 
worldlings, and many times, com- 
ing year after year, the brancardiers 
are of those who have been miracu- 
lously cured, as was Gabriel Gar- 
gam and the coal stoker Traynor, 
from Liverpool, England, a miraculé 
of 1926. Traynor came to Lourdes 
a human wreck, having been fear- 
fully wounded during the War in 
1914; he underwent many opera- 
tions and was epileptic, but he now 
serves, every year, a strong man, as- 
sisting other afflicted ones. A young 
American used to leave his private 
yacht at Monte Carlo—and may still 
do so, for there is no publicity at- 
tached to these generous deeds— 
and cheerfully undertake the most 
menial service as brancardier. An 
English gentleman comes anony- 
mously every summer of his hard- 
earned vacation and devotes every 
moment of it to the service of the 
sick, lodging close to the Grotto 
above the delightful little Roses 
d’Or on the rue de la Grotte, the 
dainty English tearoom kept by a 
courageous French war widow. 

The brancardiers are literally, 
as the name implies, the stretcher- 
bearers—but they are so much 
more! When one sees them and 
sees the work that they do day in 
day out, year in year out, one ex- 
claims, “Here are the veritable mir- 
acles of Lourdes!” 
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John Oxenham, an English Prot- 
estant writer, after visiting the 
shrine, sums up in his book, The 
Wonder of Lourdes, his impression 
of the brancardiers: “They are 
mostly men of fine presence and 
commanding but sympathetic char- 
acter ... men of position, many of 
them titled men of the haute no- 
blesse and they all work without 
any reward but the knowledge that 
they are serving God and their fel- 
lows.” 

There is also a women’s organi- 
zation to care for the sick at 
Lourdes and to assist at the baths 
in the pools; the works of mercy 
seem more natural to women, yet in 
the two organizations, which bear 
the name of Hospitalité there are 
approximately 300 women and 400 
men enrolled. 


The procession goes on, passing 
over through the Park—the Park 


of the Grotto inclosed behind mas- 
sive iron gates and now opened to 
admit the motley crew of pilgrims, 
curiosity seekers, and trippers, the 
latter who have merely stopped off 
for an hour or two from the sight- 
seeing bus to “do” Lourdes. After 
the sick have gone through, the 
others press down the paths lead- 
ing to the Grotto, for all are head- 
ing in the same direction. There 
are priests garbed in white with 
red Turkish fezzes on their heads, 
priests with knapsacks, priests with 
walking sticks, priests with pil- 
grimages following them; nuns, in 
religious habit of every description, 
a picturesque Spaniard, in velvet 
breeches and white stockings, his 
black velvet jacket slung over his 
shoulder; there are more priests 
carrying umbrellas—a sign of a 
true vocation in France. There are 
Normans and Bretons, Hollanders, 
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and Belgians; there are beggars in 
rags and tatters hobbling along on 
canes, asking for alms; there are 
groups of well dressed and more 
groups in quaint costumes, Alsa- 
tians no doubt, the women in red 
skirts with great black bows on 
their heads—people of all nations 
—a Negress with a bright bandana 
headdress stands out from the 
crowd. Almost everyone carries a 
tin cup or wears one, like a favor 
from his buttonhole; some carry 
leather cases holding the cups. 
There are many with great, fat bot- 
tles wrapped in wicker, others have 
smaller ones wrapped in a sort of 
grass casing; some determined, 
stalwart people carry enormous 
demijohns and everyone is of in- 
terested mien, with singleness of 
purpose in his gaze—there are no 
frowns or sour looks— everyone 
presses on his way with happy an- 
ticipation. Everyone, that is, ex- 


cept the few who come to scoff, for 
to them Lourdes is “The Miracle” 
as Max Reinhardt produced it—a 
showman’s spectacle. 

But there are no tickets of ad- 


mission, everything is free. One 
does not pay five dollars a seat for 
an orchestra chair, everyone is ad- 
mitted and everyone sees every- 
thing that is to be seen! 

There are more hawkers at the 
Gate. High and shrill, above all the 
vendors of candles, of “bouquets 
for the Grotto,” rises the strident 
callers of Van-née! Van-née! as 
they flourish the black sticks of the 
vanilla plant in the face of the pil- 
grims. And the seller of the Pyre- 
nean dog is there, but after all he 
has a certain suitability in the pic- 
ture, for the large Pyrenean dog of 
one of the villagers was present on 
the slope, at the seventeenth vision 
and has been made immortal in 
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the painting, “The Panorama of 
Lourdes.” 

Once inside the sacred precincts 
and safe from the army of money- 
changers outside, one perceives a 
different atmosphere, for this in- 
deed is sacred ground, this Park 
with its peaceful groups of sacred 
statuary; the famous Basilica at the 
end; and far beyond towards the 
right hand side—the Grotto, hid- 
den now from view behind the mas- 
sive church, its two towers seeming 
to reach to the skies and its widen- 
ing, massive, semicircular staircase 
and wide runway or ramp beside it, 
ready to embrace all the world. 

The inside of the Gate is guarded 
by two lifesize statues of the two 
archangels: Raphael on the one 
side, Gabriel on the other. A few 
paces farther along is the great pa- 
tron of France, St. Michael, tram- 
pling on the dragon. At the left, a 
remarkable group, of Carrara mar- 
ble, “The Health of the Sick,” alle- 
gorical of human suffering: a sick 
man on a stretcher, is supported by 
a young brancardier, who repre- 
sents Charity. A nurse gives com- 
fort to the sick man, and standing 
by, directing the man’s thoughts to 
God, is the priest, symbolic of Faith 
and Prayer. The Blessed Virgin 
with arms outstretched to the sick 
man fills him with Hope. 

Passing along the grassy path 
one reaches the monumental Breton 
Calvary, the gift to Lourdes from 
the chief dioceses of Brittany: Van- 
nes, Rennes, St. Brieuc and Quim- 
per. The diocese of Autun is rep- 
resented by the group, “The Appa- 
rition of the Sacred Heart’”—that 
greatest of Apparitions also given 
to France—placed in a clump of 
nut trees, the original slip of which 
came from the sacred grove at 
Paray-le-Monial. Next, towards the 
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left is the Victory monument and 
chapel dedicated to the memory of 
the French and Allied soldiers who 
died in the World War. There is a 
large building at the extreme right, 
near the river, the Asile of Our 
Lady of Lourdes, where a majority 
of the pilgrims stay during the day, 
between visits to the Grotto, the 
baths and the solemn procession, 
and here also are two small dormi- 
tories for members of the Hospi- 
talité. Directly along the center 
path is the kneeling figure of the 
saintly Curé d’Ars and soon after, 
the Park opens out on to the splen- 
did Esplanade and the crowned 
statue of Our Lady of Lourdes, in- 
side a circular iron fence. 

The crowd surges on, crosses the 
great Esplanade in front of the 
three-church basilica and under an 
archway to the right of the church 
where one reads on a large placard 
in various languages, “Beware of 


Pickpockets”! All are not pious 
pilgrims who come this way; there 
will be serpents in every earthly 


paradise! Out, under the arched 
gateway passing the Bath house or 
Piscines which is placed directly 
under the church and where one 
sees a curious crowd waiting, and 
on to the Grotto! 

There are crowds of people here 
on this smaller Esplanade in front 
of the Rock. One feels at once, a 
peculiar and prayerful force in the 
silent air in the midst of this vast 
gathering of all nations. 

Many are kneeling, rosary in 
hand, telling their beads, as their 
outstretched arms form the cross 
of penitence and prayer. Some, as 
they approach the Grotto, kneel and 
kiss the ground. Here, the people 
are praying not only with their lips 
but with their whole being,—the air 
is charged with prayer. 
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But this—this ugly, black, 
smoked-up hollow before you is 
surely not the Grotto of Lourdes! 
This cannot be the place where the 
Blessed Virgin appeared! A cave 
fit only for beasts; even the imita- 
tions in so many churches in the 
United States, with the water trick- 
ling down the multicolored rocks 
are more decorative in aspect! This 
is so bare, so black! Surely this 
cannot be the spot where the Queen 
of Heaven deigned to touch her feet, 
where she gave the message which 
draws thousands yearly in devotion 
and supplication! 

But a cave indeed, a shelter for 
beasts, was the first Throne of her 
Son, the Divine Messenger of Hope 
for mankind! 

This cave in the great rock, with 
the niche holding the statue of Our 
Lady of Lourdes, is the veritable 
place of the Apparitions, unchanged, 
except for the rose tree in place of 
the original eglantine. Crutches, 
irons of all kinds, braces for defec- 
tive limbs, canes,— many are the 
things of the kind which have been 
left by those cured here . . . sym- 
bols of their former infirmities and 
now ornamenting the ceiling and 
parts of the lower Grotto. There 
are hundreds of these, some being 
placed on special stands. 

There are three unequal openings 
in the rock itself almost superim- 
posed and communicating with one 
another, and the miraculous spring 
is in the back of the lower one on 
the left-hand side as you enter the 
Grotto. Above, at the right-hand 
side, is the oval niche, two meters 
high, in which the Blessed Virgin 
appeared eighteen times. The 
statue there represents the Blessed 
Virgin in the sixteenth apparition, 
at the moment when she said, “I am 
the Immaculate Conception,” and 
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these words appear on a golden 
halo around her head. 

The statue is fair to look upon; 
with the gleaming white robe, the 
heavenly blue sash, the golden roses 
on each of Our Lady’s bare feet, 
the glittering rosary of fifteen dec- 
ades hanging from her right arm 
and her hands clasped in prayer 
across her breast,—it stands out in 
vivid contrast to the blackened rock 
upon which it rests. 

“The bloom of eglantine is 
around this Mystical Rose and 
Health of the Sick and Consolation 
of the Afflicted. A thousand can- 
dies melt their starry gleam into 
that of this Star of the Morning, to 
this Tower of Ivory which rises 
high over this Bigorre country .... 
It is natural that the Mother of the 
Lamb of God should have chosen 
your pastures when she chose to 
appear to the sister of those other 
shepherds who were the first to 
hear the celestial choirs sing out, 
‘Glory to God in the highest and 
peace to men of good will.’”* 

Beside the statue is a blooming 
rosebush; it seems to bloom con- 
tinually. Souvenir hunters and 
pious (?) pilgrims completely de- 
stroyed the creeper which had been 
growing near the spot of the Appa- 
ritions. Some earth from the sanc- 
tuary of the Incarnation, the house 
of Loreto, was mixed with this soil 
in 1912. 

There is an altar in the center of 
the lower opening or cave; an open- 
air pulpit stands outside of the rock 
at the right. The Grotto is fenced 
in now behind an ugly iron grating, 
and two gates, for entrance and for 
exit, admit and discharge a con- 
stant stream of pilgrims. Rosaries, 
bouquets, all manner of strange 
thank-offerings are strung on the 

1Francis Jammes, Feuilles dans le vent. 
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spikes of this iron fence. Under 
the niche, the stone is worn smooth 
from the kisses of the pilgrims and 
here also they touch pious objects 
which they are bringing back as 
souvenirs to far-off friends. 

In a small, rocky ledge is an im- 
provised “Post Office” containing 
letters and requests to the Blessed 
Virgin. And lighting up the dark, 
rocky cavern are the thousands of 
candles, the flames of which never 
die out, for the candles offered to 
be burned here are the particular 
rite of the Grotto and are kept 
lighted constantly, since the time 
the Blessed Virgin counseled Berna- 
dette to come to the Grotto bearing 
a lighted candle. 

Huysmans in his book, The 
Crowds of Lourdes, goes to great 
length to refute those who consider 
the burning candles as one of the 
weakest forms of superstition, and 
declares that the candle is the most 
extraordinary agent, because the 
candle materializes the sentiments 
and represents the desires of those 
who leave them; the very souls of 
the donors impregnate the fire and 
wax, thus transferring a certain 
sensibility to an inanimate object. 
It is a bizarre thought savoring 
perhaps of animism. These little 
candles really pray, believes Huys- 
mans. He finds that all the candles 
left burning here by all kinds of 
people is a beautiful symbol of the 
Communion of souls .. . “so clearly 
to be seen in the mixture and blend- 
ing of all those various flames into 
one bright blaze of light.” 

The miraculous spring still to be 
seen at the back of the lower Grotto 
has been canalized for the conven- 
ience of the vast throngs, and only a 
thin ribbon of water trickles down 
the rock. The larger volume flows 
to the taps, between the Piscines 
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and the Grotto, where twelve bronze 
hydrants allow everyone to help 
himself freely without any officious 
guard to intervene; here the bottles 
are brought for filling and the tin 
cups used; the rest of the water is 
brought into the pools or Piscines 
and enters a reservoir under the 
Basilica—or rather the Rosary 
Church, which itself is surmounted 
by the Basilica. The spring sup- 
plies 85 liters of water per minute, 
50,000 per hour and 122,400 per 
day. The pool, built by Monsignor 
Laurence, served the purpose until 
1862 when it was found necessary 
to enlarge the facilities. The ce- 
ment pavement now in front of the 
Grotto accommodates a great num- 
ber of people. Beyond, lies a green 
stretch of meadow land which will 
always belong to the Grotto domain 
and will never be permitted to have 
hotels or any buildings which 
would disturb the tranquillity of 
the spot. 

The walks, which formerly sloped 
down to the river, have been re- 
placed by broad, winding paths 
leading to the Rosary Church and 
the Basilica. 

On the top of a_ neighboring 
mountain are three poplars close 
together and here at the summit is 
the Calvary or termination of the 
Way of the Cross, erected on the 
ascent of the hill for the penitential 
devotion of the pilgrims. On the 
reverse side of the mountain, is a 
cave with a statue of Mary Mag- 
dalen, the penitent in prayer. 

A crowd of curious spectators are 
always waiting outside the Piscines 
to learn the results of the baths. 
Emil Zola, the great adversary of 
Lourdes, gives an erroneous descrip- 
tion of the department. Huysmans 
says that Zola could never have vis- 
ited the Piscines. Even in this 
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small detail, Zola does not trouble 
to speak with any truth, and repre- 
sents the bath establishment as of 
de luxe proportions, while in real- 
ity, the pools are very small and 
facilities very primitive. On the 
women’s side it is possible for five 
to be accommodated and on the 
men’s only three men and one 
small boy. The water is brought in 
through two pipes, the first coming 
directly from the stream at the 
Grotto, the other from the reservoir 
which has been placed under Ro- 
sary Church. “And here,” con- 
tinues Huysmans, with his flare 
for realistic description, “in these 
small, putrid spaces the Blessed Vir- 
gin operates and can, when she 
wishes, produce a cure in a space 
so narrow, in water so opaque, so 
inanimate. .. .” 

All maladies have been and still 
are plunged in the cold waters of 
the spring; yet never has there 
been an infection from any other 
disease nor has any case been aug- 
mented. Some of the afflicted are 
cured immediately, some after their 
return home, some are never cured 
at all, but invariably a grace or fa- 
vor is granted, for no one ever 
comes away from their pilgrimage 
to Lourdes without a gain in Faith 
or some inward consolation. A 
French convert relates in his writ- 
ings the case of a Miss Nightingale, 
who not being cured after her pil- 
grimage felt the impulse to make 
an act of complete abnegation and 
to offer up all her sufferings for the 
souls in purgatory. That instant 
she was entirely cured. 

There was a great wave of oppo- 
sition to the baths some years ago 
by certain French doctors. One of 
the members of the French Acad- 
emy of Medicine, Dr. Vincent, ably 
defended Lourdes against this con- 
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certed action to have the baths 
closed in the name of hygiene. The 
document containing the proofs 
used in this defense, which was up- 
held by many other prominent med- 
ical men with their signatures, is 
published and the original on file 
in the library of the Lourdes Med- 
ical Bureau. 

The Lourdes Medical Bureau is 
a very important feature of Lourdes. 
All records of the cures are kept 
here. The officially appointed med- 
ical director receives doctors from 
all nationalities and creeds who 
wish to investigate any case. For 
Lourdes has become one of the 
noted scientific clinics of the world 
and all are welcome to examine all 
records, personally question and 


examine patients miraculously 
cured, and enjoy all the privileges 
accorded men of science in any 
public clinic. 

A complete analysis of the water 


of Lourdes has been carefully made 
many times and the result of the 
chemical test is as follows: “This 
water contains no active substance 
capable of giving it the noticed 
therapeutic properties; it can be 
drunk without harmful results.” 
The taste of the water is cool and 
deliciously refreshing. 

Dr. Boissarie, who had been 
identified with the Medical Bureau 
as director for thirty years, until his 
death in 1917, recounts in his work, 
Lourdes from 1858 to the Present 
Day, how he saw a complete test of 
mental suggestion worked out at 
Lourdes: “All of the sick were 
grouped around the Blessed Sacra- 
ment ...in a supreme effort, a last 
prayer. They all concentrated all 
of the powers of their souls. ... We 
came away profoundly touched by 
the solemn and great manifestation. 
We did not doubt that a number of 
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sick would find their health in this 
effort which seemed to surpass all 
human power. The director of the 
pilgrimage said to me, “To-morrow 
we shall have a number of cures.’ 
‘I am of the same opinion,’ I re- 
plied, ‘all nervous affections will 
certainly disappear, by power of the 
will, hope and suggestion.” The 
next day we all met at the Bureau 
and waited for the results to come 
in; it was a decisive moment. We 
waited in vain; not one came. We 
heard of some cures already re- 
ported, of organic affections made 
better or cured, but of not one case 
of a functional or nervous disorder 
relieved.” 

Lourdes, contends Dr. Boissarie, 
is quite the reverse of suggestion. 
During the greatest moments of 
emotion, of enthusiasm, and of 
faith, during the frenzy which lifts 
up the crowd—as at the time of a 
national pilgrimage—the results 
have been quite negative. Neither 
can the cures at Lourdes be due to 
hypnotism, as other scientists as- 
sert. “For hypnotism means to 
produce sleep,” Dr. Boissarie writes, 
“and it is in the dormant state, that 
one can obtain by suggestion results 
which are complete and surprising. 
. . . But at Lourdes no one sleeps. 
The pilgrim is wide awake when 
plunged into the Piscines, or when 
drinking the water. Under these 
conditions the brain is in posses- 
sion of all its faculties, it can react 
against all exterior impressions, de- 
fend itself against all influences. 
It is not in semi-darkness, in si- 
lence, under the spell of the word 
or the fixed gaze of the hypnotist 
that the wonders are wrought at 
Lourdes. On the contrary it is in 
the living daylight, in the midst of 
the noise and tumult of the crowd, 
when everyone is interested and 
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distracted and when their faculties 
are keenly alert that one witnesses 
without any suggestion whatsoever, 
the instant cure of a blind person, 
or one deaf and dumb from birth; 
sores are healed in a few seconds. 
One sees disappear and cured in the 
Piscines malignant tumors and or- 
ganic affections of every descrip- 
tion.” Not all cases are registered 
and published at the Bureau; those 
of nervous or slight disorders re- 
ceive scanty or no mention at all in 
the annals; only the extraordinary 
cases are cited and those which 
have been examined by the medical 
staff of the Bureau both before and 
after cures. A full account of the 
disease and treatment must be filed 
by the patient, together with an au- 
thorized physician’s certificate, in 
order that in the event of a cure the 
case may be checked up as authen- 
tic. No case is pronounced a cure 
until after a year has passed. 

As an argument to those who say 
Lourdes is a mind cure, and a faith 
cure as advocated by disciples of 
Coué, the case of Gabriel Gargam is 
conspicuous as a refutation, for 
this man was brought to Lourdes 
against his will, having no faith in 
God. He had been the victim of a 
terrible railroad accident and was 
not only totally paralyzed as a re- 
sult but had organic troubles. His 
wife brought him to Lourdes; she 
was a pious and good Catholic. He 
was plunged, protesting, into the 
pool; he was cured a few hours lat- 
er during the procession of the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

Some doctors who did not believe 
in the miracles of Lourdes, exam- 
ined Gargam afterwards and of- 
fered their theory that a certain 
nerve in his system had responded 
to the cold water plunge. Other 
doctors took up the cry; it is the 
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cold water treatment at Lourdes! 
And the Medical Bureau asked them, 
“Then why do you not obtain the 
same results at Paris with hydropa- 
thy and why is it not employed 
more in your vast hospitals instead 
of at Lourdes where facilities are 
sO mean and so poor?” 

But who has the right to criticize 
Lourdes, or the manner in which 
the cures are accomplished. As 
Dr. Grandmaison protests, “the 
ones most interested are not par- 
ticular, having been abandoned by 
all human science. Discouraged 
by the failure of therapeutics, they 
turn their gaze on the Virgin and 
with ardent prayers, they or those 
who love them, ask for a cure. 
When this is not granted, the un- 
fortunate one never makes a mur- 
mur. Faith and the love of God 
aids him to support the prolonga- 
tion of his sufferings; he becomes 
more resigned, and for consolation, 
he prays.””? 

Dr. Vallet, the present head of 
the Lourdes Medical Bureau, a man 
of splendid powers, in the preface 
to his work, Cures of 1926, has 
made some interesting notations 
concerning the great strides of sci- 
ence in that period of the nineteenth 
century just at or near the year 
1858; “it was the period which the 
savants were pleased to call the 
Scientific Age.” 

Dr. Vallet recalls the various dis- 
coveries of the time, notably aérial 
and electric telegraphy, aérostation, 
photography, and the beginnings of 
steam navigation. He quotes from 
the work of Cauchy, the great 
mathematician, who died in 1857, 
one year before Lourdes was made 
famous, and who boasted of living 
in the remarkable era “when man 


2Vingt guérisons 4 Lourdes discutées medi- 
calement. 
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has measured the heavens and 
sounded the depths... .” 

Cauchy in a few lines proclaimed 
man’s conquest over everything 
known and unknown, notes Dr. 
Vallet. He made it appear that the 
boundaries which separate the hu- 
man domain from the realm of God 
were lessening each day—to the 
detriment of the Almighty ... “the 
sovereign Majesty of God has tum- 
bled; the scalpel of the savant has 
dissected and reduced that idea to 
nothing; only the material exists. 
. . - Reason alone can and has the 
right to explain everything. The 
supernatural order is impossible. 
Religion and faith are superfluous; 
they are burdens which encumber 
the human spirit. . . . Science is the 
modern laboratory of humanity. It 
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alone reigns victorious; it alone 
emancipates man, releases him 
from chains, permits him to reach 
his full height and to search all 
horizons.” 

“I note also,” concludes Dr. Val- 
let, “that the father of Positivism, 
Auguste Comte, died in 1857 and 
that his Catechism of Positivism ap- 
peared in 1852. I note, lastly, that 
the famous work of Darwin, The 
Origin of Species, appeared in 1850 
and that the theories of the cele- 
brated English physiologist had im- 
pressed their seal on contemporary 
philosophy. ... And then at the mo- 
ment when pride of intellect reigned 
supreme God gave to His creature a 
striking lesson in humility. He 
showed him that human science has 
its limits.” 





ON THE ROAD TO DAMASCUS 


By ARMEL O’CoNNOR 


I sEE great camels bringing to Damascus 
Splendidly colored carpets on their backs; 

And watch the shuffled sand, illumed and golden, 
Rise up, a glowing mist above their tracks. 

I hear the measured, cold, insistent music 

Made by many a slowly shaken bell; 

And look upon the hard and bearded faces, 

The crafty eyes of men who mean to sell. 

I feel the steady purpose of these traders, 

Their callous uniformity of mind; 

And think of Paul the passionate, and wonder 

If God will show His love, and strike them blind. 





A CATHOLIC INDUSTRIALIST: LEON HARMEL 
1829-1915 


By ALPHONSE LUGAN 


ERE GUITTON, a Jesuit, has 
written a life of the great Cath- 
olic industrialist, Léon Harmel. Be- 
fore reading this work I was in- 
clined to think its two volumes of 
four hundred pages each, much too 
long. When I reached the end, 
however, I congratulated the au- 
thor on his courage in challenging 
the reluctance of editors and the 
antipathy of readers with such bulk 
of printed matter. He has given us 
a work on the social and political 
history of France in the nineteenth 
century that will endure as a docu- 
ment of the first rank. One could 
wish that here and there he had 
been less timid, less fearful of caus- 
ing pain or giving scandal, for then 
we might have had more than a fit- 
ful glimpse of certain documents— 
no doubt to see the light at some 
future day. But as it stands the 
book is satisfactory for the intelli- 
gent reader. 

This biography has a _ peculiar 
claim on my interest. It is to Léon 
Harme!l that I owe the orientation 
of my life and of my social philoso- 
phy. Pére Guitton was pleased to 
cite, on P. 182 of Vol. I., a former 
article of mine relating the pro- 
found impression made on me, a 
collegian of sixteen years, by a dis- 
course of Léon Harmel. The oc- 
casion was the founding, in 1888, of 
the Association of Catholic Youth 
in my college. To-day I under- 
stand the reason for the paramount 
and beneficent influence of this 


1Paris: Editions Spes. 


man, and I thank Providence for 
placing him in my path. Yet this 
personal interest is subordinate to 
the lessons which may be drawn 
from a life so closely identified with 
French Catholic history of the past 
half century. I am not aware if 
others have received the same bene- 
fit from his teachings. As I look 
back, the stature of Leo XIII. as- 
sumes colossal proportions. The 
further one recedes from the events 
and the political passions which 
dwarfed the men engaged in them, 
the greater grows the figure of this 
Pope. 

Harmel greatly loved and ad- 


mired Leo XIII.; that took courage 
in the early days of his pontificate. 
It is easy to understand why. Har- 
mel and his family were at that 


time Catholic royalists of the 
straitest sect. From 1853 such 
royalists read Univers, looked to 
Louis Veuillot? for guidance and 
fervently embraced the cause of 
the Count de Chambord. In 1871 
they took part in the opposition to 
the constitutional and _ tricolore 
monarchy. In 1879 the prince sent 
to Harmel a very warm commenda- 
tion of his Manuel de la Corpora- 
tion Chrétienne. This Manual had 
been written at the request of some 
young sociologists, de Mun, La 
Tour-du-Pin, and the Cercles Catho- 
liques, who, driven by Charles Mai- 
gnen, the absolutist-royalist, wished 
to start a complete counter-revolu- 
tion. In September, 1878, Harmel 
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enthusiastically applauded the dis- 
course of de Mun at Chartres 
scourging all liberalism, social and 
political. As is well known this 
speech brought an energetic re- 
joinder from a Catholic liberal, M. 
de Falloux, in Le Correspondant: 
“The counter-revolution,” said this 
former minister of Louis Napoleon 
in 1850, “is to-day supported by 
very few people, and is to any man 
of experience and good judgment 
an impossibility.” 

Nevertheless it was in the mind 
of Léon Harmel until Leo XIIL., aft- 
er years of patient labor, finally 
succeeded in divorcing Catholic ac- 
tivities from political and dynastic 
preoccupations. The papal Encyc- 


lical advising Catholics to make use 
of the suffrage and to take part in 
affairs of State was to be the crown- 
ing event in Leo’s long campaign. 
Far beyond his colleagues Harmel 
was awake to the social and politi- 


cal realities with which he was 
brought into direct contact. This 
awareness, joined to his profound 
and sincere devotion to the Pope, 
impelled him to be among the first 
to tread the path indicated by the 
Holy Father. 

For nearly fifty years Harmel 
had managed extensive woolen 
mills in the valley of the Suippe not 
far from Reims. It had been 
founded in 1836 by his father, who 
called the spot the Val-des-Bois be- 
cause of the bushes that bordered 
the river banks. Sprung from a 
family profoundly Christian, Léon 
at one time thought to enter the 
priesthood. He began to share with 
his father in 1853 the management 
of the works, and together they set 
themselves to the task of fostering 
among their employees the princi- 
ples of the Gospel. In a world 
dominated by the law of supply 
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and demand in human labor—a 
very simple principle that placed 
the toiler at the mercy of his em- 
ployer for a pitiful wage—these 
mill-owners believed that justice 
should govern the relations between 
classes. They founded working- 
men’s insurance, codperative schools 
and savings banks. They were re- 
spected, even loved by their work- 
ers. An official almoner, a chapel, 
catechism classes, made it possible 
for the operatives to live the Chris- 
tian life. With their patrons they 
formed a unified group, moral and 
industrial. 

The great world was oblivious of 
this successful experiment until 
Msgr. de Ségur in 1870 invited the 
young Léon Harmel to make a re- 
port on Val-des-Bois for the Labor 
Congress at Poitiers. In his report 
Harmel concealed the name of the 
place where the experiment was be- 
ing made, keeping the document 
wholly impersonal under the title: 
“The Christian Organization of a 
Factory.” It offered the novel idea 
of an employer as one “who had 
more need of devotion than of au- 
thority”; who must know “how to 
get things done by others, and have 
a conscience alive to his social re- 
sponsibilities.” This made such a 
deep impression that on demand a 
special edition of ten thousand 
copies was printed. 

“Henceforward,” writes Pére 
Guitton, “there was scarcely any 
Catholic congress in France or oth- 
er European country that met with- 
out some reference to what a jour- 
nalist of Lyon very happily called, 
“the Christian oasis of Val-des- 
Bois.” 

In the year 1871 Léon Harmel 
formed a connection with ’Guvre 
des Cercles Catholiques founded by 

sP. 88. 
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Albert de Mun and Charles Mai- 
gnen. Its purpose was to draw the 
people away from the egotistic, self- 
ish, communistic, Voltairian bour- 
geoisie, and to establish the coun- 
ter-revolution through a return to 
the throne of the heir of St. Louis 
and Louis XIV. In this way, it was 
believed, the social reign of Christ, 
forgotten since 1789, would be re- 
stored. 

From that time forth the atmos- 
phere was clear and Harmel’s posi- 
tion was known to the world. Let 
us see the lessons which may be 
drawn from his life. First, how- 
ever, let us ask what would have 
happened to French Catholicism if 
all the French bourgeoisie, rich, 
dominant, had shared in 1870 and 
1871 the social ideas of this indus- 
trialist and his colleagues of l’CEuvre 
des Cercles? Let us ask secondly, 
what might not have happened if 
with their social ideas they had not 


allied their religion with a certain 
political theory? 

About the middle of November, 
1871, Charles Maignen found him- 
self in the cabinet of Lieutenant de 
Mun, then aid-de-camp of the Gov- 


ernor of Paris. From its windows 
one could see the charred walls of 
the Tuileries lately burned by the 
Communists. “That is horrible,” 
said Maignen to de Mun, “but who 
is responsible? Not the people, the 
real people, those who toil and suf- 
fer ... The guilty ones are you, the 
rich, the great, the fortunate, who 
amused yourselves too well within 
these shattered walls. It is you who 
passed by unseeing, oblivious, igno- 
rant of the soul of this people, of 
their needs, of their anguish. But 
I live with them and I can tell you 
that they do not hate you. They 
simply ignore you as you ignore 
them. Go to them with open heart 
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and outstretched hands, and you 
will see that they understand.’’* 

If the Catholic bourgeoisie, own- 
ers of mines, factories, and coun- 
try estates, had emulated the exam- 
ple of Harmel of the Val-des-Bois, 
had opened hearts and hands to the 
workingmen, the gesture would 
have been understood, and a tie 
formed between master and man. 
If that bourgeoisie had arrayed it- 
self with de Mun and his group 
against the economic liberalism 
which delivered the toilers defense- 
less and unorganized to a heartless 
capitalism; if it had interested it- 
self in their hours of work, much 
too long, in their wages, too meager 
for the support of a family, in their 
housing, mean and unsanitary, in 
their human dignity, despised alike 
by employer and heartless foremen, 
in their enslaving isolation, which 
a corporation, as the Middle Ages 
understood that word, would not 
have tolerated—-if, I say, the bour- 
geoisie had acted thus, it might 
have retained the confidence of the 
workers who in many places still 
remained Christian. It might have 
been summoned to power and main- 
tained there, even though the ruler 
of the State had been a king as 
Catholic as the Count de Chambord. 
But it wished to wear the crown of 
St. Louis, even without the support 
of the people or the bourgeoisie. 

But the question arises, whether 
this prince or any other candidate 
could have long reigned, though 
placed on the throne by an army of 
toilers grateful to Harmel and the 
Catholic party. It is indeed doubt- 
ful even on the hypothesis of a 
prince endowed with political wis- 
dom—a quality not strikingly mani- 
fest in the Count de Chambord. 


4Albert de Mun, Ma vocation sociale. Pp. 
243-245. 
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The good will, the theories, the 
beneficent social works of this 
group of Catholics, were infected 
by a tendency to exploit the tem- 
poral to the advantage of the spir- 
itual. There was a confusion of 
the two domains; in a word there 
was a theocracy which opposed the 
typically French inclination to 
separate the temporal and the 
spiritual. 

The Revolution had merely 
served to deepen this cleavage in 
the modern consciousness. Even 
the welcome régime of a beneficent 
Catholic tyrant could not have en- 
dured, but it might have made an 
easy transition to a democratic ré- 
gime, free from the rancor stored 
up in the memory of a people who 
remain cold and indifferent—even 
satisfied—while their religion suf- 
fers injustice and persecution. 

Harmel’s ideas being dissemi- 
nated among the bourgeoisie, the 
ruling classes and the mass of be- 
lievers, were after all nothing else 
but Christianity applied to modern 
conditions of life, and they would 
have facilitated an understanding 
of the Pope’s social and political 
suggestions. I use the word “po- 
litical” advisedly, because the ad- 
justment of economic claims im- 
plies political adaptations. When 
one comes into contact with actual 
fact, he must of necessity become 
reasonably pliant. Those who had 
most of such contacts were most 
ready to accept the advice of the 
Pope. I have already mentioned de 
Mun and Harmel. Their colleague, 
La Tour-du-Pin, resisted because 
he was preéminently a theorist who 
sought to apply mathematical prin- 
ciples to the flexible science of gov- 
ernment. 

Let us now suppose that in 1871 
Harmel, de Mun and their friends, 
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with their economic principles and 
their benevolent associations, favor- 
ing the struggle against individual- 
ism and economic liberalism (which 
made the toiler a dumb slave of his 
employers), had really had the con- 
sciousness of a society in which the 
Revolution had destroyed, perhaps 
forever, royal absolutism, demol- 
ished state religions, chased away 
even the shadow of a theocracy, 
proclaimed tolerance for all shades 
of thought, for all sects that did not 
disturb external peace—what would 
have happened? Chambord might 
have come to relinquish the idea of 
the divine right of kings, he might 
even have accepted a form of con- 
stitutional monarchy like that of 
Louis XVIII. and so might have 
begun a democratic kingship in the 
modern sense, patterned after Eng- 
land or Belgium. In any case, above 
all after the fall of the Empire (in 
disfavor because of the sins and 
failures that brought humiliating 
defeat to France) the Catholicism 
of the Harmels and the de Muns, 
wise, hospitable, realistic, having 
the support and the sympathy of 
the masses, would have achieved a 
modus vivendi in the state, thus re- 
leasing its spiritual energies to work 
unfettered. Such a Catholicism 
might not have become a dominant 
power according to the dreams of 
the royalist-absolutism of the Ga- 
zette de France, (Union and the 
intégristes of ’Univers, but it would 
have found in the popular con- 
sciousness a shelter from the out- 
rages that it has since experienced. 
It would have obtained civic rights 
in the state, not as the gift of a 
prince or a legislature, but as a mark 
of gratitude from the lowly, the 
toilers, who count more in our gov- 
ernment of opinion than gilded 
crests or blue blood. Religion 
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would not have been incorporated 
into the state either to rule or to 
serve, but it would never have ap- 
peared as the state’s congenital an- 
tagonist. Religion and its faithful 
adherents would have maintained 
their spiritual réle, refraining scru- 
pulously from political parties and 
strifes. We would then have been 
spared the spectacle of seeing reli- 
gion allying itself with Boulangism, 
anti-Dreyfusism, Taxilism, and l’Ac- 
tion Francaise, for the purpose of 
combating the abhorred and perse- 
cuting government. 

Although Harmel was among 
those who accepted most unreserv- 
edly the guidance of Leo XIII., and 
most fully adapted himself to its 
teaching, he never succeeded in 
wholly freeing himself from abso- 
lutist and theocratic prejudices im- 
bibed from Univers, from Veuillot 
and Maignen. More often than not 


he failed to grasp what might be 
achieved by the policy of a wise 
realism. He did not dare to pro- 
test against the extravagant claims 
of irresponsible religious journal- 


ists. Not seldom he applauded 
them. 

“It came about,” writes Pére 
Guitton, “that he treated Catholic 
opportunism with measures 
prompted by prudence alone. Be- 
yond doubt such is the meaning of 
a remark made to him by Leo XIIL.: 
“My dear Harmel, do not mingle in 
politics. You are not made for 
that.”* To how many other French 
Catholics, intoxicated by a century 
and a half of unreality, of political 
and religious absolutism—and far 
less Christian than he—might not 
the great Pope have addressed those 
words! 

The liberal Catholics, so-called, 
had a keener sense of political pos- 

sP. 360. 
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sibilities. “In this sphere,” said 
one of them, Montalembert, “the 
possible alone is true.” But these 
liberals were deficient in a sense of 
social needs. With the exception of 
Lacordaire, of de Melun and a few 
others, they seemed to accept the 
theories of the liberal economist for 
whom the poverty of the working 
class was a condition of public pros- 
perity; or in any case, it was a 
wound eventually to be healed 
though no one could say when or 
how. These Catholics who were 
aristocrats both intellectually and 
emotionally, wielded influence and 
prestige in the literary salons, in 
academic and university circles and 
amongst the rich, but they had not 
an iota with the working people 
who confounded them indiscrimi- 
nately with capitalist exploiters. 
Later on Catholic absolutists and 
intégristes join them to form what 
is called l’Ecole d’Angers. Insti- 
gated by the factory owners of 
the North they reject social im- 
provements, often, according to 
l'Ecole de Liége, the only practica- 
ble measures. Such acts are 
prompted by an impulse to rule and 
by hatred of the revolutionary re- 
publican state, itself radically in- 
capable, to which they were unwill- 
ing to owe any reforms. 

While the liberal Catholics had 
the keenest political intuitions, the 
royalist-absolutists, shading off in- 
to Harmel, de Mun and La Tour- 
du-Pin, were more alive to social 
realities. From this last group we 
detach certain bourgeois capitalists 
and their advisers, destitute of 
either instinct and forming a pha- 
lanx at once compact, violent and 
impractical. These were to be the 
nucleus of intégrisme and to re- 
volve around Canon Delassus of 
Cambrai and the Abbé Barbier. 
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They resisted even Harmel, de Mun 
and La Tour-du-Pin, and exploited 
religion in the service of political 
whims and social selfishness. 

L’Action Francaise was to cause 
liberal Catholics to lose their polit- 
ical spirit, it was to use as stakes 
in the game both absolutists and 
intégristes while claiming to realize 
their ideal. It was to capture the 
flock of bourgeois conservatives 
and capitalists while posing as the 
defender of their religious and eco- 
nomic interests menaced by the re- 
public and by socialism. 

Thus it succeeded in largely mo- 
nopolizing French Catholicism. 
This type of Catholicism, as Pére 
Guitton’s book on Léon Harmel 
shows, unable to free itself from 
the bonds of tradition, had not, or 
at least the majority of its leaders 
had not, the wisdom to see how the 
land lay in politics and economics. 
Leo XIII. struggled to enlighten 
them. More and more in the per- 
spective of the years are the deeds 
of this Pontiff revealed as inspired 
and beneficent. But his influence 
came one hundred and fifty years 
too late. L’Action Francaise made 
such efforts necessary. Under this 
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handicap French Catholicism was 
beaten into powerlessness, uncer- 
tainty and isolation. 

Pius XI. has rendered a price- 
less service in setting it free. A 
long era of reconstruction is needed, 
however, before it enters upon the 
path of political wisdom to be found 
solely by adapting itself to circum- 
stances and dominating them. Re- 
stricted more and more to an exclu- 
sively religious activity, above the 
conflicts of the forum, it will come 
to serve every just temporal cause 
while remaining independent. 

Such is the sober lesson to be 
learned in the pages of Pére Guit- 
ton’s life of Harmel. Perhaps I 
should now speak of the admirable 
Christian spirit of the man, of his 
fraternal love, his abnegation, his 
fidelity to even the minor precepts 
of the Church, of his ambition for 
religious perfection, of his spiritual 
life as a tertian of St. Francis, of 
his devotion to the Apostolic See. 
Such comments, however, do not 
enter into the limits fixed for this 
article; but if these things consti- 
tute Catholic sanctity, we may hope 
that some day the master of the 
Val-des-Bois may be on our altars. 





JUDAS BEFORE GOD 


By CuHartes J. Quirk, S.J. 


Jupas was brought before the Judgment-seat, 
Before that terrible, that ultimate dread tryst; 
He saw God’s wounded hands, God’s wounded feet, 

But dared not look into the eyes of Christ! 





THE CHOICE OF THE WIND 


By Dornotny GRAHAM 


TELIO boasted he could steer 

into the harbor by the beacon 

of her eyes. Yet Nedda placed a 

lighted candle in the window fac- 

ing the lake that he might glimpse 

the first flame of the village, and 
know she thought of him. 

The taper glinted, a steady point 
of fire in the blue dusk. For 
Menaggio, huddled by the water- 
side and backed by the mountain, 
darkened early as the sun slipped 
behind the heights. Even though 
the chapel on the jagged peak above 
the village was still warm in the 
golden light and across the lake the 
vineyards of Varenna, tier upon 
tier climbing the granite-ridged 
hills, were aglow; the rock sum- 
mits tipped with fire. 


Nedda propped her elbows on the 
window ledge, watching the return- 
ing boats. Emmanuele’s stone barge 
was rounding the point, the great 
rectangular sail billowed in the eve- 


ning breeze. The fisher craft, in 
hasty droves, scurried back on the 
homing wind. And that was Stelio’s 
bark, low in the water, with the nets 
hung over the wide-spaced ribs of 
the canopy. A green bough was 
tacked to the prow as a signal. 
Hurriedly Nedda moved from the 
window. She held a cracked piece 
of mirror near the candle to peer 
at her reflection. Studying the 
rounded contour of her cheeks, she 
laughed back into her own mischie- 
vous eyes. She smoothed her dark, 
wavy hair. Then she patted her 
apron into place and folded a red 
scarf across her shoulders, draw- 
ing back the ends and tucking them 
securely at the waist. From the 


bush drooping by the window, she 
pulled a cluster of oleander blos- 
soms. 

A step sounded on the path that 
curved up the hill past her house. 
Not Stelio so soon! Nedda flew to 
the door, biting the edge of the 
flower petals in her eagerness. 

Out of the dusk, where the lane 
turned at the olive wood, stalked 
Luigi. Slung over his shoulder 
was a burlap bag, bulging with the 
profits of the day, the partridges 
and quail he trapped; and in one 
hand he carried a wicker cage of 
frightened wrens and larks, a brace 
of kingfishes. 

“What luck, Luigi?” Nedda 
called, a challenge in her smiling 
eyes. 

“For you to say,” he countered 
swiftly, letting fall the sack, drop- 
ping the cage to the ground. “You 
hold my luck in your warm brown 
hands.” 

Nedda retreated: 
day’s hunting.” 

“A fair day. ... Your lips have 
the startled curve of bird’s wings 
lifted in flight. Nedda!” 

He caught her wrist in a sudden 
grip, twisting it as he might have 
wrung a lark’s neck in his practiced 
grasp. But before he could draw 
her to him, Nedda whipped the 
oleander branch in a stinging flash 
across his face. 

He stepped back. His eyes nar- 
rowed, watching her as he gaged 
his prey. For Luigi, the catcher of 
birds, seldom trapped with simple 
snares of willow twigs or a noose of 
string baited with berries. All day, 
he perched in a tower at the edge of 


“I mean the 
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a wooded knoll where caged decoy 
birds hung in the branches of the 
chestnut trees. He closed a circle 
with fine silk net—and waited. 
Catching not one nestling, but great 
flocks of them. 

This pouncing on the unwary, 
day after day, had etched fine lines 
of cruelty about his eyes, had given 
his mouth a lurking grin of satis- 
faction. ... 

“At the cross roads of the Three 
Fountains,” Luigi begged. “This 
evening, I shall be waiting. . . . Will 
you come?” 

Impishly provocative, she 
crushed the oleander to her lips, 
then tossed it to Luigi. “You will 
only know if you go to see,” she an- 
swered. 


After supper, Nedda slipped her 
bare feet under the red leather 
thongs of her wooden shoes and 
hastened down the road. Close by 


the water she ran. The patter of 
her steps beat above the splash of 
waves as she darted after fireflies 
that danced in the blue dusk. 

Her heart gave a short, exultant 
bound as she reached the trysting 
place. Who would come first, she 
wondered? A smile of mischievous 
glee tilted the corners of her mouth. 
How they would glare! Stelio was 
swifter of tongue, stronger of mus- 
cles; but Luigi was more cunning. 

The men had been rivals since 
the Feast of the Baskets, when the 
villagers laden with offerings had 
climbed to the shrine of the Virgin 
at Griante. Singing, with banners 
hoisted, candles atwinkle in the 
sun, the pilgrims had crossed the 
upland fields purple with autumn 
crocus, to bring their gifts, their 
litany of thanksgiving. Sheaves of 
grain, they offered, geese and live 
rabbits, partridges and pomegran- 
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ates; all the fruits of their labor, 
they brought to lay at the feet of 
the Madonna. Nedda had in her 
basket gleaming ripe figs, the lus- 
cious honey fiber at the point of 
breaking the tender skin. And a 
pair of doves she had reared. Titi 
and Nini, that she had petted until 
they would peck at a grain of corn 
held between her lips. 

After the priest had chanted the 
liturgy, the oblations, piled at the 
altar steps, were carried out to the 
village square. An auction was 
held, so that the gains might enrich 
the shrine and the poor. As the 
priest held up the doves, Stelio 
darted forward. 

“Five lire,” he bid, facing the tit- 
tering crowd, shy yet defiant. He 
caught Nedda’s glance. She 
blushed; then smiled. 

“Six lire,” Luigi strutted forward. 

“Eight!” Stelio called. 

“Nine,” Luigi retorted, an arro- 
gant finality tinging his tone. 

The crowd murmured with the 
keen joy of the race. Nedda’s eyes 
flashed. The two handsomest men 
of the parish were bidding for her 
favor! 

Stelio groped in his pocket, pulled 
out limp, ragged bills and counted 
the copper coins. From the jostling 
throng faces peered. Luigi frowned 
anxiously. 

“I give twenty lire for the doves,” 
Stelio challenged. 

The kindly priest smiled at the 
whimsy. “Twenty lire,” he re- 
peated. “Twenty lire to enrich the 
shrine of the Madonna. Stelio bids 
for these sweet doves, twenty 
lire—” 

Luigi shifted uneasily from one 
foot to the other. He plunged a 
hand in his pocket, but hesitated to 
pull out his hoard. His angry 
frown deepened. He shook his 
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head and brushed through the 
crowd. The villagers grinned as 
the priest handed Stelio the drowsy, 
fettered doves. 

Nedda laughed into his eyes 
when together they walked in the 
procession that carried the statue 
of the Virgin out to bless the fields. 

At sundown, they danced. The 
old fiddler peered at them from 
under the brim of his rakish hat. 
Tucking the violin under his chin 
he coaxed melodies from the thin 
strings of his battered instrument. 
Then he straightened with a ludi- 
crous swagger and held out his 
clawlike hand for soldi. “Always at 
your service for a wedding feast,” 
he cackled. “Always at your serv- 
ice.” 

But the next day, Luigi came 
stealthily to Nedda’s door. “See— 
I've brought you a gift,” he stam- 
mered. His eyes were bright with 
a glassy, feverish stare. 


The girl unwound the gaudy pa- 


per from the package. “Silver pins 
for my hair!” 

“To wear at the next festa.” 

She stuck the filagree silver in 
the coils of her satiny tresses. “But 
Luigi . . . yesterday you did not buy 
back the doves... .” 

An uneasy grimace distorted his 
features. “Was I to let all the soldi 
fall from my pocket? Better that I 
should spend with care.” 

“I saw you reach for your money 
and hesitate—So I thought you had 
not enough.” 

“Enough!” he laughed. “I have 
a ring! A silver ring to wed us— 
when you are ready, Nedda!” 


So Nedda’s heart quickened at 
the thought of this evening meet- 
ing. Stelio or Luigi. . .. She waited 
at the brim of the fountain, swing- 
ing her feet, tilting back her head 
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to see the bright stars twinkle. 
Stelio or Luigi? She pulled a stalk 
of lavender and rubbed the faintly 
scented blossoms against her 
cheeks. 

A man loomed indistinct in the 
dusk. Stelio? Yes, she knew his 
broad shoulders. In a moment he 
was beside her. His fingers grasped 
hers with awkward strength. 

A shadow lurking along the high- 
way took form and thrust itself 
forward. “Nedda! You promised 
to meet me here!” 

Nedda’s laugh was a ripple of 
delight. “Am I not here?” 

Angrily Stelio’s voice cut the 
pause: “You promised him? After 
you promised me?” 

Nedda fumbled with the corner 
of her apron. “You both asked. 
Do I not keep my word to both?” 

Stelio stood beside Luigi, as if 
he wished her to judge the claim- 
ants side by side. “All this year 
you have smiled, first for the one, 
then for the other. Choose now!” 

Nedda’s heart pounded. Too 
dark to see their faces. But she 
knew they were poised with wolf- 
like eagerness to spring to snarling 
words or ready blows. 

“We'll fight!” Stelio rapped out. 
“Since Nedda is so fickle, we'll win 
her favor in fair fight.” 

“No,” Luigi contradicted. “Each 
shall strive with his own means.” 

Nedda knew the exultation of 
swift triumph. Two men—the 
strongest men of the parish—con- 
tending for her. 

“Mine shall be the choice,” she 
declared. 

Taut, ready to jump, the two 
men glared in rage that found no 
words. Luigi’s hand stole to his 
belt of twisted cloth. In the dark 
Nedda imagined a glint of steel. 
He lunged forward. 











She sprang between the men. 
“Wait! I will marry... yes, I will 
marry the one who earns the most 
for a day’s wage!” 

The silence frightened her. 
Neither man stirred. 


In the village, excitement buzzed 
over the contest. Men left their 
games, throwing down the cards to 
argue the affair over clinking 
glasses in the trattoria. The babble 
of envious women fired Nedda’s 
cheeks. 

Emmanuele, the wisest man of 
the parish, clicked his tongue. 
“They ply twin trades,” he ob- 
served, digging a blunted thumb 
into his box of snuff. “Let them 
try, the fisherman and the trapper 
of birds. Let them win her by 
chance. The choice of a maid is 
the choice of the wind.” 

But Nedda found herself trem- 
bling and sleepless. The night 
hours whitened to dawn. Her 
mind seared by torturing thoughts, 
she stole out of the house. Fight- 
ing for breath she ran, stumbling, 
panting to the chapel on the spur 
of the hill. 

A light burned before the altar. 
The statue of the Virgin, blue- 
robed, with a crown of silver stars, 
gazed over Nedda’s head, serene, 
unfathomable. Nedda brushed the 
dust from the faded paper roses at 
the shrine. Then she knelt, bury- 
ing her head in her arms to pray. 

“Lady of the Mountain, answer 
my prayer, for I have come so far. 
My knees are yet atremble. My 
breath comes fast. I have climbed 


to you, Queen of Heaven, and said 
ten aves climbing. Give me then 
my wish. . . . Send your gift of 
plenty to the net of the man I love.” 

At the word, a warmth eased her 
chilled heart. 


Slow tears fell from 
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her weary eyes. Gradually perme- 
ating her being came understand- 
ing. All that was of gentleness and 
sacrifice, filled her heart; all of 
glory and of splendor exalted her 
devotion. As if by a miracle Our 
Lady, who is Mother to Our Lord, 
imparted the meaning of life... . 
And Nedda knew love, the unfold- 
ing vouchsafed by Him who gave 
love to all the world. 

She left the chapel comforted. 
And yet... all her life hung in the 
balance of those fragile nets! She 
hastened down to the shore where 
all the people waited, eager to see 
Stelio push off. For luck, the oth- 
ers had refused to fish to-day. 
They would leave the lake to his 
undisputed claim, make holiday and 
watch for his return. Some urged 
that he should push far out; others 
said the best catch would be by the 
shore. 

Emmanuele grunted: “It will be 
a poor day. The wind is blowing 
too early from the north.” 

Nedda edged her way to Stelio as 
he clambered into his boat. She 
smiled, and waited for his answer- 
ing glance of reassurance. But the 
rigid lines of his face did not relax. 
He was intent on placing the corked 
net in coils. 

Suddenly he jerked the mass, 
spreading it wide against the sky. 
“It has been cut!” he cried. “Do 
you see? Cut!” He flung down the 
ruined mesh. 

The people muttered soft impre- 
cations at the traitor. There was 
always danger enough that nets 
might be cut on jagged rocks! 

Down the path scampered Luigi. 
His face was livid with anger. His 
arms gyrating in wild motions, he 
flung himself into the throng. 

“Cut!” he cried. “My nets are 
cut. My birds escape!” 
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The crowd shouted derisive jeers. 


“I did not touch his nets!” Stelio 
vowed. “Per Bacco, I swear!” he 
defended himself in bewildered 
rage. “I have been here since the 
first light of dawn. Here, at the 
shore.” 

“And I was sleeping calmly as a 
little babe,” Luigi’s voice slid 
through the tumult. “Like a babe 
that knows no evil! But he has 
done the damage of a hundred lire.” 

Stelio advanced with clenched 
fists. “We'll fight!” Anger choked 
the incoherent words, thickened his 
speech. “We’ll—fight!” He struck 
out blindly in his fury. 

Emmanuele thrust himself be- 
tween them with the practiced ease 
of a mediator. “No. This is to be 
a trial of luck. He who gains the 
most by his day’s work, shall win.” 

“Tl go!” Stelio shook off the 
pudgy hand. “I have more nets. 
Old, mended nets. .. .” 

“And what of mine? My nets 
that cannot be replaced?” Luigi in- 
terposed. 

“Stay twiddling your thumbs in 
the woods all day!” Stelio taunted. 
“Whistle for your birds! Whistle 
for the lire to come flying from the 
sky. I go!” 

“Then I go, too,” Luigi muttered. 
“I have my boat. Does he forget 
I made the biggest catch last St. 
Agatha’s day? Giorgio, lend me 
your fishing nets.” 

Straggling groups waited by the 
port, as the two men sped up the 
street for their implements. In the 
interval, Nedda tried to plan. But 
the thoughts of her numbed brain 
eddied in circles. She had found 
no device to stop the trial by the 
time Stelio hurried back to his boat. 
Even if she found the courage to 
forbid the competition, she knew 
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the villagers would insist upon it 
continuing to the finish. She must 
abide by the wager. 

Her husky voice ventured: 
“Stelio...” 

He looked up from the new nets 
he was looping in coils along the 
prow. His eyes, curiously grave, 
regarded her fixedly. “Nedda, you 
are like a little child. The good 
God did not give us love for a 
game.” 

“Stelio. . . .” Her tone fell to a 
frightened whisper. 

“A game is a game, and I have 
promised to win. We will catch 
the fish, with all the village gaping 
for our return. I shall win .. . be- 
cause I love you. But I had thought 

. one evening when I was tired 
dragging nets all day, that I should 
come to you. And you would let 
me rest my head on your shoulder. 
My arms would creep about you, 
and I would look up... my eyes 
finding your eyes. So, I thought 
you would be mine.” 

Nedda turned away. “I did not 
know,” she murmured from 
parched lips. 

Then she watched two sails, 
ghostlike, fading into the ragged 
mists of early morning. 


The day was long. Nedda talked 
to Titi and Nini, the doves that 
cuddled their soft heads in the 


palm of her hand. She tried to 
wind a shuttle with silk for the 
loom, but her fingers erred among 
the strands, tangling the slippery 
fibers. 

When the soft fluff blew back- 
wards against her idle hands, she 
looked up, startled. The wind was 
whipping the olive trees. Massed 
black clouds swept from the south, 
blurring the sun. She hurried down 
to the lakeside. Men scattered along 

















the shore were watching the com- 
ing storm. 

“The brera has shifted,” Em- 
manuele told her. “The two boats 
are making port.” 

Nedda watched the waves lash 
the pebbly beach. A flash of light- 
ning rent the angry, purple cloud 
bank above the mountains. Two 
sails, frail and helpless, struggled 
against the sweeping wind. 

“Our boats?” asked Nedda. 
she knew. 

In the roar of thunder that rolled 
down the mountain glade, Em- 
manuele growled his response: 
“Fools, they leave their sails un- 
furled, beating against this wind.” 

“Si,” agreed an old fisherman. 
He took his pipe from his mouth 
and pointed down the lake. “Where 
the brera catches them through 
the Tremezzo cleft—lI’ve seen many 
boats founder in my day.” 

Nearer flew the dots of sails, bob- 
bing on the black water. 

“Fools—let them row!” Em- 
manuele muttered. “They cannot 
make the point against the wind.” 

One sail faltered; dipped for an 
instant, battered by a gust. Against 
the mounting waves, it righted it- 
self feebly. Then it was gone. 

A shattered cry broke from the 
watchers on the shore. 

“Gone!” Nedda gasped. 

Blinding rain swept across the 
water. Blown by titanic force, it 
blotted the lake from sight. Huge 
drops hissed on the writhing waves; 
beat on the stony shore. The 
crowd, forlorn and soaked, stared 
dully into the blank gray wall that 
shut out the farther world. 

They shivered with sudden cold. 
Hushed and still, awed by catas- 
trophe, they drifted away. Lights 
sprang from the windows. Hud- 
died inside, sheltered from the 


Yet 
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wind, they tried to drive chill fear 
from their hearts. 

Nedda stayed. Her two hands 
clenched, her neck strained forward 
awkwardly. Her lips parted as if 
she listened above the wind for 
voices. She peered into the dark- 
ness. 

“Too late to see,” old Emmanuele 
took her arm. “Come to my house.” 

“No,” she droned absently. 

With steady insistence, he forced 
her to his door. She would not go 
in, but crouched on the step, her 
glazed eyes seeking restlessly in the 
impenetrable gloom. Emmanuele 
pulled a blanket around the quiver- 
ing shoulders and left her there. 


She must have slept. For it was 

morning and a carillon of bells 
sounded in the clear air. The sum- 
mits of the mountains, powdered 
white where the rain had frozen, 
were sharply cut against the sky. 
The bright sun gilded the freshened 
earth. From lethargy her mind 
leapt to hideous reality. 
_ No boat had landed during the 
night. Nedda was the first to reach 
the shore. Emmanuele following 
her, abruptly made her halt. 

“Sai, fanciulla,” subduing his im- 
portance to a tender clumsiness. 
They never find drowned bodies 
from the lake. Down there, the 
ledges catch them .. . they’re held 
by jutting rocks.” 

“No, ’Manuele,” she flared at 
him. “I saw but one boat go 
down!” 

“True, one boat. . . . The other 
may have lived to find a shelter in 
some cove. But they say—” he 
nodded his head back at the village, 
“they say it is the judgment of 
heaven for your vanity. And both 
are gone.” 

All that day and the next, they 
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searched the lake for the drifting 
wreckage of a keel. No trace was 
found. The women shunned Nedda 
as the bringer of misfortune. The 
men scowled accusingly because 
she had sent two men to death. 
Their broken menaces smoldered 
like the embers of a choked fire. 

Along the farther shore where 
the current swept, Nedda kept her 
watch alone. The mountain threw 
its shadow on the green, streaked 
water. Late that evening as she 
prowled close to the lake’s edge, 
she spied a dark mass like a drift- 
ing log. Was she mad that it 
seemed a human form? 

Creeping nearer, she shuddered 
with sick fear. On the mottled peb- 
bles, dun and gray, lay a huddled 
heap of bloated flesh. Shreds of 
cloth wrapped the body in ragged 
strips. Minnows darted up to feed. 
. . » Nedda drew back. The water 
lapping the shore in shallow wave- 


lets, moved an inert, dangling limb. 


She could not stir. Then after 
an instant of stricken horror, she 
leapt forward and tore away the 
arm hiding the face. She screamed. 
Blankly she stared at the mutilated 
features. Flinging down the arm, 
she sprang away. 

Emmanuele, within earshot of 
her cry, ran up with ponderous 
steps. He shook the stooping girl. 
“Which?” he demanded. “Which?” 

Wild laughter tore her tortured 
throat: “Luigi!” 

In a flash, she steadied her hys- 
teria and turned to Emmanuele im- 
ploring: “You'll search? Stelio 
may yet live?” The impetus of her 
hope urged her on. “He may have 
landed down the shore . . . battered 
by the storm. You'll hunt?” 

Emmanuele gave a dubious shake 
of the head. He crossed himself, 
whispering a prayer for the un- 
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shriven soul of the man who lay on 
the beach. 

“Tl tell the village,” he doubt- 
fully agreed. “And they may send 
word along the lake. But now I'll 
fetch the priest... .” As if to es- 
cape the horror and the pity of her 
plea, he lumbered hastily away. 

Whimpering like a child, Nedda 
kept vigil by the body. They would 
come with flaring torches, chanting 
dirges for the dead. But she, who 
dared these men to win her hand— 
would always bear her mute re- 
morse. And Stelio. . . . Through 
her chaotic grief, her thoughts stole 
to him. 

Just beyond her a thicket parted 
and an old man stumbled to the 
beach. He scanned the lonely 
stretch as if to make sure no one 
was near. At the sight of Nedda 
his mouth twisted to a grin. Slow- 
ly he crawled to the body, bent over 
the mass, fumbled with the swollen 
hands. He raised himself with a 
cackling laugh. 

“T have it!” he gloated. And held 
up a twisted silver ring. 

Nedda shivered with supersti- 
tious fright. “To rob the dead!” 

“Rob!” croacked the old man. 
“I take what is my own. He beat 
me. Left me on the mountain road 
for dead. He stole the soldi I 
earned playing my fiddle at the 
festa! You remember well .. . you 
who danced to my music at 
Griante?” 

With a stab of recollection, Ned- 
da felt Stelio’s arm around her in 
the dance. She could hear the 
crickets chirping in the crocus 
fields that night. 

“Revenge!” quavered the old fid- 
dier. “I waited my revenge. 
Months, many months passed be- 
fore I could walk again. Then I 
crawled down to this village... . 











Accidente, my hurt will never go!” 
He showed the silver ring and 
Nedda uttered a cry. She recog- 
nized the heavy circlet as the one 
Luigi had shown her. The ring he 
had promised to bind their troth. 

“I saw him start that day. I saw 
the storm clouds gathering. . 
The waves choked him, as he 
choaked my throat. The old man 
slipped the ring onto his finger. 
Tottering, he bent to sling the vio- 
lin in its ragged case over his shoul- 
der, and started up the chestnut 
copse. 

Guilt slipped from Nedda’s bur- 
dened soul. The village lights 
beckoned forgiveness. Back to the 
shelter of the streets she ran. She 
could explain. She could tell the 
people that Luigi’s death was well 
deserved. She yearned to catch 
some spark of sympathy in the 
angry, averted eyes; to drag a sigh 
of pity from the accusing women. 
Freed from her fault, she sped 
back to the comfort and forgiveness 
of the crowd. 

A group had gathered by the trat- 
toria; men who laughed in the lan- 
tern’s flare and gestured broadly in 
their mirth. But what had changed 
the temper of the crowd? Nedda 
crept close. A shout broke from 
the men. Booming reverberations 
reached her ears. She caught the 


shrill note of women’s joy. Tre- 
mendous, 
swelled. 
She pushed her way through the 
throng... 
Stelio! 
that frantic crowd! 


ecstatic, the cheering 


There, in the center of 
Disheveled. 
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Beaten by the storm. But living! 
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Safe! 

“The boat was driven down the 
shore,” he recounted, answering 
the questions that pelted from all 
sides. “I made a landing... yes, 
but the waves beat the bark to 


splinters. I have no gain for my 
day’s toil. I land, a poorer man, 
without my craft; my nets a 
Mace 


He turned, scanning the mob for 
a single face. 

“Nedda!” 

The intonation caught at her 
heart. She had been waiting— 
waiting this eternity of days. Stum- 
bling towards him, she was in his 
arms, burrowing her head to stifle 
sobs. He caressed her hair with 
short, hurried strokes. 

Enough to know he was alive! 
Yet she felt forgiveness in his con- 
vulsive grasp. It seemed they had 
both lived through a _ thousand 
years of purgatory .. . to wake to 
paradise and understanding. 

“I bring no gain to win your 
heart,” he hesitated. “I am too 
poor now, even to dream of you....” 

She raised her eyes to his. She 
thought of the Virgin of the Moun- 
tain who had caused her heart to 
comprehend the miracle of life. 

“Love,” said Nedda softly, “you 
bring love.” 

“To Stelio, the choice of the 
wind!” the men cried. 

“To Stelio!” laughed the women. 

Nedda, with a slow smile of 
knowledge, nodded her head. “The 
choice of the wind,” she admitted, 
“but the choice of my heart, too.” 









THE STORY OF PHILIPSE MANOR: 


By JAMES OWEN TRYON 


ERE are many titles to real 

estate, the searching of which 
affords a professional pleasure to 
the lawyer. There are also some 
whose peculiar circumstances or 
historical connection make them of 
interest to the general public. 
Philipse Manor affords a striking 
example of the latter class. Every 
link in the chain of title to this 
beautiful and historic tract on the 
shores of the Hudson is in one way 
or another connected with some 
well-known name in our Colonial 
history. A sketch of the lives of 
the men who entered directly or in- 
directly into the story of Philipse 
Manor would be a fairly complete 
history of the Province and State 
of New York from the days of Cap- 
tain Kidd and Governor Fletcher to 
those of Martin Van Buren. 

In the month of February, 1756, 
Colonel George Washington, then 
on the eve of his twenty-fourth 
birthday, left his homestead on the 
banks of the Potomac to pay a visit 
to Governor Shirley in Boston. 
Some disputes as to questions of 
military precedence between the 
British and provincial troops had 
arisen and were to be left to the 
decision of the New England Gover- 
nor as arbitrator. Young Colonel 
Washington, with three or four of 
his military associates, had been 
chosen to present the facts of the 
dispute to the Governor’s considera- 
tion. 


1This article is compiled from notes made 
by my uncle, the late Judge E. Henry La- 
combe of the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals. It follows the outline made by him 
and portions of it are word for word as he 
wrote them.—J. O. T. 


The gallant young colonel and 
his friends traveled in somewhat 
different style than that in which 
they had encountered the perils and 
hardships of Braddock’s ill-fated 
expedition. The innate fastidious- 
ness of dress and appointments, 
which later was to lead Mr. Wash- 
ington to have the hoofs of his 
white horses carefully blackened 
whenever His Excellency or Lady 
Washington rode abroad, was al- 
ways a marked trait of his charac- 
ter. 

Now that the hardships of active 
service were over, Colonel Wash- 
ington adapted himself in some 
measure to the aristocratic lavish- 
ness of the young British officers 
with whom he had associated in his 
recent campaign. Gold-laced hats, 
silver and blue sword-knots, horse- 
furniture with livery lace and the 
Washington arms on the housings, 
and pearl-gray liveries with scarlet 
facings for his servants appear in 
the long list of articles furnished on 
his order by the most fashionable 
London haberdasher of the period. 

In those early days, when a win- 
ter’s journey from Virginia to 
Massachusetts Bay was no easy 
pleasure jaunt, it may well be im- 
agined that the arrival of the little 
cavalcade of dashing young officers 
made considerable stir in the cities 
where they tarried to break their 
journey. Hospitable New York 
welcomed them with open arms. 

Washington took up his quarters 
with Beverley Robinson, an old Vir- 
ginia friend. Young Robinson was 
the son of the Honorable John 
Robinson, at one time Speaker of 











the House of Burgesses of his na- 
tive colony. He had recently mar- 
ried an heiress, by name Miss Su- 
sannah Philipse, and was keeping 
open house, in summer in the high- 
lands of the Hudson and in winter 
in New York. 

Among the guests of the Robin- 
sons at the time of Washington’s 
arrival was Mrs. Robinson’s sister, 
Mary. The beauty, vivacity and 
charm of this young lady were well 
calculated to make a deep impres- 
sion upon the heart of the young 
Virginian. It is not to be wondered 
at that, after his business in Bos- 
ton was concluded, he again visited 
the house of his friend and lingered 
there until the imperative demands 
of duty called him away. 

Whether, as has been stated, he 
actually proposed, or whether he 
never told his love, we cannot say; 
but certain it is that his attachment 
for Mary Philipse was so strong 
that, when he had to tear himself 
away, he overcame his natural ret- 
icence to the extent of confiding 
his secret to a friend whose letters 
kept him informed of every im- 
portant event in the lady’s life 
while she remained unmarried. 
This Mary Philipse, whose person, 
talents and character were in them- 
selves sufficient to make her a rich 
prize in the matrimonial market, 
had in addition thereto the more 
prosaic attractions of a princely 
dowry. Fifty thousand acres of an- 
cient manor land was her portion; 
a portion not in expectancy, but in 
possession. 

In the year 1658 an émigré from 
Holland had arrived in New Am- 
sterdam at the age of thirty-two, 
bringing with him an ample store 
of money, plate and jewels. His 


name was Frederick Flypse, or 
Philipse, and he came with the in- 
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tention of making his home in the 
new colony. He was one of the 
founders of the city of New Am- 
sterdam. In the minutes of the 
Council of March 17, 1664, upon 
“a valuation of the property of the 
best and most affluent citizens,” a 
list containing such names as Van 
Cortland, Lawrence, Beekman and 
DeForest, the name of Frederick 
Philipse appears as the highest of 
them all, with a fortune estimated 
at “80,000 florins, Holland cur- 
rency.” Under Dutch rule he was 
one of the Magistrates of the city, 
and when the colony passed into 
British hands he took the oath of 
allegiance and was made a member 
of the Council. 

Philipse had a keen eye for the 
main chance and seems to have 
been not over-delicate in his choice 
of means of adding to his wealth. 
He was suspected of trading with 
that class of seamen of whom the 
ill-starred Captain Kidd was once 
popularly supposed to have been 
the leader. These men were known 
to their generation as “Madagascar 
pirates.” Captain Kidd’s skirts 
have been cleared, of late, of much 
of the evil fame which has for so 
long attended his name, but the 
others, notably Thomas Tew and 
John Ireland, were lawless rovers 
who plundered homeward-bound 
East Indiamen off the African coast 
and, unable to dispose of their 
booty in an honest port, trans- 
shipped it on the high seas a few 
miles from the coast to the vessel of 
some reputable merchant, who en- 
tered the goods as lawful imports. 

In 1698 Philipse was detected in 
some such operation and the Brit- 
ish board of trade ordered his re- 
moval from the Council. He had, 
however, forestalled their action by 
resigning on the plea of his “great 
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age” (he was seventy-two) and for 
the remaining years of his life he 
turned his attention to the safer 
field of real estate. 

Not long after his arrival in the 
colony Philipse married Catherine 
Van Cortland and in the course of 
time became the father of two sons 
and two daughters. The eldest son 
married in Barbadoes and died 
young, leaving a son named Freder- 
ick Philipse II. The second son, 
Adolf, followed in his father’s foot- 
steps. He was himself a member 
of the Council when the Madagas- 
ear affair was discovered and was 
for that cause removed from office. 
In 1704, his youthful offense having 
been condoned, he was again called 
to the Council, where he continued 
to serve until removed by Governor 
Burnett because of some political 
differences. Thereupon he was 
elected a member of the Assembly 


and was for twenty-three years its 


Speaker. John Jay characterized 
him as “of superior talents, well- 
educated, sedate, highly respected, 
popular—and penurious.” 

While father and son were thus 
by devious ways accumulating a 
handsome fortune, there arrived in 
New York as Royal Governor, 
Colonel Benjamin Fletcher. Flet- 
cher was an able and active execu- 
tive, well qualified to protect an in- 
fant colony against external aggres- 
sion. The promptness with which 
in the winter of 1693 he hurried to 
Albany with three hundred volun- 
teers to relieve Schenectady won 
him the Indian soubriquet of Ca- 
yenguirago, “the great swift ar- 
row.” In other respects, however, 
he was one of the worst governors 
who could have been selected for a 
growing state. 

He was sordid and unprincipled, 
of irascible disposition, but ex- 
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tremely generous to his friends. 
Naturally enough, in view of his 
disposition and of the surrounding 
circumstances, he proved an un- 
faithful steward of the public reve- 
nue. There lay at his disposal a 
seemingly boundless expanse of vir- 
gin soil and he gratified alike his 
partiality and the lavishness of his 
temperament by apportioning it 
among his favorites. 

Always an ardent admirer of the 
system of land tenures which cir- 
cumstances had forced upon the 
peoples of Europe, he became the 
creator of nearly all those enormous 
manors which were destined in af- 
ter years to hang as a dead weight 
upon the growing prosperity of the 
Empire State, until armed insur- 
rection compelled their dissolution. 
With such an opportunity at hand, 
excessive modesty did not restrain 
the Philipses from asking; and to 
ask was to receive. The elder ob- 
tained the lower part of Westches- 
ter County, known as the manor of 
Philipseborough, and _ containing 
250,000 acres. At Sleepy Hollow 
he built his country seat of Castle 
Philipse and exercised over his 
princely domain the peculiar privi- 
leges of an effete and alien feudal- 
ism. 

It is, however, with the grant to 
Adolf Philipse that this narrative is 
concerned. This noble heritage 
stretched along the east bank of the 
Hudson from the promontory of 
Anthony’s Nose on the border line 
of Westchester County northward 
twelve miles to the mouth of Fish- 
kill creek and extended eastward to 
the Connecticut line. It took in the 
whole of the present county of Put- 
nam and part of Dutchess; two 
hundred and forty square miles 
“with all and singular the woods, 
hills, mountains, valleys, rocks, 











quarries, marshes, rivers, rivulets, 
ponds, lakes, fountains, meadows, 
mines and minerals, with right of 
fishing, fowling, hawking and all 
other royalties, rights and privi- 
leges.” No special manorial rights, 
however, were annexed to it, nor 
does it seem that any were ever. 
claimed, as was the case on the 
lower patent; for Governor Bella- 
mont, the incessant burden of 
whose letters to the Board of Trade 
is a prayer for the repeal of these 
extravagant grants, writes with 
much bitterness of twenty families 
held in vassalage on the father’s 
grant, but expressly states that 
there were none such on Adolf’s. 
Adolf died unmarried and intes- 
tate in 1750 and his vast estate 
passed to his nephew and heir-at- 
law. This was Frederick Philipse, 
the son of the Philipse who died in 
Barbadoes, who thus united in his 
own possession both the upper and 
the lower patent. Like the rest of 
his family, he was a man of mark 
in the province and for many years 
a judge of its Supreme Court. He 
survived his uncle only a year and 
disposed by will of his real estate 
as follows: To his eldest son, Fred- 
erick, the lower patent or manor of 
Philipseborough, and to his other 
four children the upper or High- 
land patent. One daughter, Mar- 
garet, died a few months after her 
father and the other three children 
were thus left sole owners. These 
were Mary, Philip and Susannah, 
married to Beverley Robinson. 
After the fashion of the great 
English landholders this estate was 
by the will strictly entailed. To 
free it from this encumbrance the 
heirs proceeded to enact the solemn 
farce known to the English law as 
a common recovery. To this end 
they first executed a quintipartite 
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agreement “to lead the uses of a 
common recovery.” By it they con- 
veyed the entire tract to William 
Alexander, covenanting to warrant 
and defend his title when attacked 
by the fifth party to this strange 
agreement, one Thomas Jones, 
whose part in the legal farce was 
prearranged in the deed. This 
done, Jones at once commenced an 
action called, in the uncouth par- 
lance of the old common law, an 
entry sur diszeizin in le post, in the 
Supreme Court of the province. 

William Alexander, the defend- 
ant, duly appeared and, without 
himself undertaking to defend the 
title, vouched in Philip Philipse 
who, appearing, prayed that the 
claimant might count against him; 
this done, he forthwith vouched in 
Beverley Robinson and wife, who 
followed suit and called upon Mary 
Philipse to defend. She, in her 
turn, called upon Thomas Wen- 
man, the “common voucher,” or 
foster-father of all titles thus at- 
tacked. Wenman at once joined is- 
sue and asked for an adjournment. 
This being granted and upon his 
failure to appear on the adjourned 
day, Jones had judgment in his fa- 
vor. Two days later the Sheriff of 
Dutchess County put him in pos- 
session with full legal title. 

This same William Alexander, 
who figured as a party in the sham 
battle of Jones vs. Alexander, was 
destined to acquire celebrity in 
more real and bitter strife. His suit 
to recover the premier earldom of 
Scotland is one of the British causes 
célébres; and when the Scottish 
peers rejected his claim, he re- 
turned to America and cast in his 
lot with his adopted country. His 
future conduct proved that in the 
issue of his suit Scotland was the 
loser. Throughout the years that 
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followed we constantly encounter 
him. At one time, with Small- 
wood’s Marylanders, he stems the 
tide of battle in front of the Cortel- 
you house, changing a rout into a 
retreat and winning the necessary 
time for a beaten army to withdraw 
from Long Island; at another, com- 
manding the left wing at Mon- 
mouth Court House; at Trenton 
and at the Brandywine; loyally 
faithful to his chief throughout the 
dark hours of the Conway Cabal, 
he so bore himself that he won for 
the name of Lord Stirling an hon- 
ored place on the roll of the found- 
ers of this commonwealth. 

Upon the happy consummation 
of the phantasmal suit of Jones vs. 
Alexander the trust in favor of the 
three heirs created by the quinti- 
partite agreement which has been 
mentioned, became at once wedded 
to the legal estate, and the fruit of 
the union was that Jones stood 
seized to the use of the Philipses, 
who thus received back their land 
refined and purified and absolutely 
at their own disposal. They next 
partitioned it in liberal slices. It 
was carved up into nine parcels; 
three lots four miles square on the 
Hudson river, three lots of the same 
size on the Connecticut line, and 
three long lots, twelve miles by 
four, in between. Mary Philipse’s 
share comprised the upper river 
lot, running along the Hudson from 
Dutchess Junction nearly to Cold 
Spring and four miles inland; the 
lower Connecticut lot, consisting of 
a tract four miles square of which 
the center is now occupied by Brew- 
ster station; and the middle long 
lot, covering half of the present 
towns of Carmel and Kent, and also 
including the country around Lake 
Mahopac. 

Such was the pleasant little dot 
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which the fair sister of Mrs. Bever- 
ley Robinson could bestow on the 
man of her choice. But it was not 
destined for the young Virginian 
who was to become the “father of 
his country.” To whatever extent 
his suit had progressed before he 
left New York, his absence left the 
field open to a gallant rival. Major 
Roger Morris, his fellow aide on 
Braddock’s staff, paid court to the 
heiress and won her for his bride. 
They were married in 1758. 

On the banks of the Harlem Ma- 
jor Morris built the homestead 
where he and his wife lived for 
twenty years, the house known to 
a later generation as Madame Ju- 
mel’s. Once a year they visited the 
Highland patent, making their 
headquarters at the Red Mills, at 
the outlet of Lake Mahopac. Ma- 
dam Morris seems to have been a 
favorite with her tenantry, for of 
their own motion they built for her 
accommodation during her yearly 
visits a log house superior in size 
and appointments to any in the 
neighborhood. At the Red Mills, 
too, we are told, there was stabled 
a magnificent black stallion, a gift 
to Major Morris from General Am- 
herst, whose progeny is still to be 
found in Carmel. The most inter- 
esting thing about this stallion, 
however, is that it was the same 
steed which bore Montcalm to his 
last battle on the plains of Abra- 
ham. 

The outbreak of the Revolution- 
ary War put an end to the visits of 
Major and Lady Morris. Major 
Morris was a loyalist, a member of 
the last Royal Council, and while 
the British flag floated over Man- 
hattan Island, his wife did not leave 
its shores. When the war ended, 
the Morrises returned to England 
with the retiring troops. Presum- 
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ably they followed their own wishes 
in forsaking the infant republic, 
but whether they did so or not, they 
had no choice. 

In 1779 the legislature of New 
York passed that State’s first and 
only act of attainder. Reciting that 
an unjust and cruel war was being 
waged against the people of “these 
United States,” and that many 
within the province were volun- 
tarily adherent to the British 
crown, with the intent to subvert 
the liberties of the state and nation, 
the act sets forth a long list of the 
names of persons whom it declares 
convicted and attainted of treason, 
their estates forfeited and them- 
selves forever banished. A failure 
to comply with this last require- 
ment is declared a felony and pun- 
ishable with “death without bene- 
fit of clergy.” The harshness of 
this law was the more marked from 
the fact that its black list contained 


the names of three women, Mar- 


garet Inglis, Susannah Robinson 
and Mary Morris. 

With the other loyalists, the Mor- 
rises received a hearty welcome on 
English soil. The mother country 
was generous to those of her chil- 
dren who had been loyal in the hour 
of trial. Pecuniary compensation 
to the parents and honorable posi- 
tions in the public service to the 
sons were promptly given. The 
Morrises, the Robinsons and the 
Philipses shared their sovereign’s 
favor. To Mrs. Morris for her con- 
fiscated property in the great High- 
land patent there was awarded 
£17,000, and of her three sons, two 
were gazetted in the navy and one 
in the army. 

In the meanwhile the State of 
New York duly sold the confiscated 
lands to persons who entered into 
actual possession and commenced 
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to improve them. Grants from the 
State seemed to give an unassail- 
able title and the holders probably 
never gave a thought to the possi- 
bility of any imperfection in their 
titles. It was with amazement, 
then, that the purchasers learned 
for the first time about the close of 
the War of 1812, that there was a 
claimant to the entire tract of land 
formerly owned by the Morrises. 
Great was the consternation in Put- 
nam County when, in 1818, Mary 
Morris then lying at the point of 
death, actions of ejectment were 
threatened to oust the holders from 
their homesteads. 

The legislature was appealed to 
for help and it interfered to pro- 
tect the titles it had warranted. 
Successive committees were ap- 
pointed, successive reports made. 
Efforts were made to negotiate a 
settlement with the claimant, but 
the State was dealing with a shrewd 
business man—no less a person 
than John Jacob Astor—and the 
only result of the dickering was 
that his price rose steadily from 
$300,000 to $500,000. Upon that 
basis a final compromise was made 
in 1827. Astor was to prosecute 
five of his ejectment suits to the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
and if successful in three of them, 
to receive $500,000 and execute a 
conveyance to the State. As he had 
paid only £10,000 for his title, this 
was a profitable speculation for 
him. How it came about that he 
was able to embark in it may be 
briefly told. 

Prior to her marriage with Ma- 
jor Morris in 1758, Mary Philipse 
had executed a deed of marriage 
settlement, whereby she conveyed 
her property to herself and her fu- 
ture husband for life, with remain- 
der to the surviving children of 
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their marriage. As the children 
were not named in the act of at- 
tainder by which their parents’ es- 
tate was forfeited, their estate was 
not affected by it. All that the 
State actually acquired by the for- 
feiture was the life interest of the 
parents, and when Astor purchased 
from the children their title he be- 
came the owner of the fee. The 
marriage settlement deed had been 
kept a secret and it was for this 
reason that the flaw had not been 
observed when the State sold the 
forfeited estates. 

The test case selected to try the 
validity of the Astor claim was 
brought to trial before Justices 
Thompson and Betts and a jury in 
November, 1827. The court room 
was crowded and well it might be. 
Probably never before had the bar 
of this State sent such an array of 
legal talent to battle in a single 
case. Mr. Astor had _ chosen 
Thomas Addis Emmet to lead his 
forces. Possessed of a mind of the 
highest order, alike comprehensive 
and analytical, his powers of in- 
sight vigorous and almost irresisti- 
ble, a strict mathematical reasoner 
but imparting interest and attrac- 
tion to the most dry and meager 
subject by the force of his bound- 
less imagination, the variety of his 
wit and the contagion of his enthu- 
siasm, Emmet in his sixty-third 
year was supreme in his profession. 
Associated with him were Josiah 
Ogden Hoffman, David B. Ogden, 
Thomas J. Oakley and Jonas Platt. 
They were fortified by “opinions of 
counsel,” one of whom was Aaron 
Burr. 

The State, too, had fully realized 
the importance of the litigation. 
Its counsel was Samuel A. Talcott, 
attorney-general, then in the zenith 
of his brilliant career. The man 
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who, at this same circuit, won the 
Sailor’s Snug Harbor case, was 
hardly in need of support, but he 
was not to fight his battle alone. 
Such legal luminaries as Henry B. 
Cowles, Pierre C. Van Wyck and 
Martin Van Buren were associated 
in the defense, James Kent had 
furnished an “opinion,” while as if 
the bar of New York could not 
furnish enough native sons to 
champion its cause, Daniel Webster 
had been secured as the leader of 
the State’s forces on a retainer of 
$3,100. The trial was well worthy 
of the eminent counsel engaged in 
it. The legal points it settled may 
be found by the curious student in 
Carver vs. Jackson, 4 Peters 1, and 
9 Curtis 1. 

Webster’s closing speech was a 
powerful appeal to popular preju- 
dice. His very eloquence betrays 
the weakness of his cause. He 
characterized the claim as a “stu- 
pendous speculation.” “It is,” he 
said, “no every-day purchase; it ex- 
tends over towns and counties and 
almost takes in a degree of latitude. 
The individual who now claims it 
has not succeeded to it by inherit- 
ance; he has attained it by pur- 
chasing the forlorn hope of the 
heirs of a family driven from their 
country by a biil of attainder. By 
the defendants the lands are held 
asa patrimony. They have labored 
for years to improve them. The 
rugged hills had grown green un- 
der their cultivation before a ques- 
tion was raised as to the integrity 
of their titles.” 

To this specious argument Em- 
met’s reply was crushing. “Mr. 
Astor,” he said, “bought this prop- 
erty confiding in the justice and 
honor of the State of New York.” 
He addressed the jury in a style of 
animated eloquence, of prompt and 
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overwhelming retort, and of power- 
ful argument which was said, by 
those of his audience who had 
watched his career in his adopted 
country, to be the greatest effort of 
his life. To the rich stores which 
forty years of study, thought and 
experience had given him was su- 
peradded the same enthusiasm 
which imparted a resistless charm 
to his oratory when, in his more 
youthful days, he divided the 
honors of the Irish Circuits with 
John Philpot Curran. It was, how- 
ever, the last flicker of the candle- 
light. Two days later, while argu- 
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ing the Sailors’ Snug Harbor case, 
he was stricken with apoplexy and 
died the following night. 

Mr. Astor won his case, and also 
the two succeeding ones. In due 
course his victories were certified 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, whereupon the sum of $500,- 
000 was paid over to him and he in 
turn executed and delivered a con- 
veyance of his interest in the prop- 
erties. From that day to this the 
title to the confiscated Philipse es- 
tates has been perfected in the 
hands of the original grantees from 
the State and their successors. 
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By Mary BRENNAN CLAPP 


“THEY may be cold,” she used to fear, 
And rising in the night, 

Slipped quietly along the hall 

And fixed the covers right. 


“They may be hungry,” was her thought, 
Half tender, somewhat sad, 

While she set out with loving care 

Some little treat she had. 


“They may be lonely!” 


Like a wind 


That choked her, longing swept 
Into her heart and sped her back 
To comfort those she’d left. 


So they have known no pain nor cold 
Nor hunger past relief. 

Spare them, dear God, a little while, 
From knowing their own grief! 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


ESTROY the Stadiums! Yes, tear 
them down! For more than 
twenty-five years college athletics 
and the forces behind them have 
been making college education pro- 
gressively impossible for athletes— 
or anybody else; and to-day those 
forces are more strongly entrenched 
than ever. Every real educator in 
the college knows it, and by the 
thousands they have struggled man- 
fully against these forces that have 
been transforming our colleges 
from educational institutions into 
factories for the production not 
only of high-powered “amateur” 
athletes but of competent bond 
salesmen and glib Rotarian com- 
mentators on current happenings. 
Eager students, with the aid of no 
less eager teachers, still succeed in 
educating themselves, it is true— 
and in increasing numbers, we be- 
lieve. But to a large extent the 
American college machine to-day 
serves no important educational 


purpose. 
—The Nation, Nov. 6th. 


From the point of view of social 
progress, “The Psychology of Hap- 
piness” is a dangerous book. It 
would lead the individual to seek 
happiness within himself while the 
world about him endured every 


form of distress. And what of 
those men, the great reformers and 
revolutionists of the ages, who 
spurned happiness while others suf- 
fered, who fought and often died 
for causes that aimed to bring hap- 
piness to all rather than to them- 


selves or to a few? 

—vV. F. Catverron, reviewing Waren B. 
Prruin’s, The Psychology of Happiness, in 
The Nation, Dec. 25th. 


There is no reason why an engi- 
neering work or any other utili- 
tarian one should not be beautiful. 
They frequently have been in the 
past, from kitchen pots to bridges. 
... But it has remained for our own 
epoch to claim that a tool has the 
same spiritual value as a picture. 
It is true that the populace of 
Athens enjoyed spending its leisure 
in listening intelligently to a play 
by Eschylus, Sophocles, or Eurip- 
ides, whereas the populace to-day 
prefers the horse-play or sentimen- 
tal slush of the movies, but I do 
not think the way out of the diffi- 
culty is to say that watching a slice 
of pie jump across the screen or 
kisses in a close-up is as culturally 
or xsthetically valuable as the un- 
rolling of fate in Greek drama. The 
fact would seem to be that for the 
time we have lost our scale of xs- 
thetic values, because we have lost 
our scale of values for the whole of 
life itself. An age which cares only 
for the speed of its locomotion and 
nothing for its purpose or destina- 
tion is not likely to distinguish be- 
tween a gasoline station and the 


Parthenon. 
—James Trustow Apams, in The Allantic 
Monthly, November. 


I incline to think that the Talkies 
are, and must be, an impossible at- 
tempt to fuse two arts. Anyhow, if 
they oust the theatre, I think the 
result will be just as degrading as 
the substitution of gramophone 
music for a real orchestra, or for 
real singing. I have met educated 
people who insist that the former is 
“just as good” as the human thing. 
Tragic example that the degrada- 
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tion is already accomplished—the 
human ear, the human mind can- 
not detect the difference—the all- 


from-all difference. 
—C. C. Maatinvae, S.J., in Studies, Septem- 
ber. 


Only by its appeal to misguided 
esthetics, can we explain the popu- 
larity of much modern writing 
called philosophy. Remove the 
mists of rhetoric and we find no 
closely reasoned thought but only 
the stuff that dreams are made of. 
Note that we say much, not all, of 
modern philosophy. But others 
also in whom we recognize sincere 
and gifted efforts in pursuit of 
truth, have nevertheless popular- 
ized error by a polished style. Dr. 
Sheen has analyzed the teachings 
of Bergson and shown their ele- 
mental confusion. But this did not 
confuse the Parisians who sent 
their lackeys, hours beforehand, to 
hold seats that they might listen to 
Bergson’s perfect fluent French. 
We may think that James might 
have done better with his gifts than 
to reach by means of them, conclu- 
sions at which he himself had to 
smile. But the serene urbanity and 
tolerant sympathy of James’s works 
make them very easy to read. Pas- 
cal may be a regrettable episode in 
the history of Christian philosophy, 
but the “Pensees” are read with de- 
light where certain “compendia ac- 
cording to the mind of St. Thomas” 
are not sufficiently well known to 


merit even contempt. 
—The Modern Schoolman, November. 


Modern metaphysics as well as 
modern psychology has _ re-estab- 
lished the ancient problem of im- 
mortality as a legitimate one... . 
One day psychology in the form of 
psychical research may: decide this 
question for the future. Even now 
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it is allowed to consider so-called 
spiritualism as a legitimate hypo- 
thesis, and the number of the scien- 
tific personalities who are inclined 
to accept hypothetically this doc- 
trine is augmenting from year to 
year. And is not immortality in 
the last resort the very problem of 


all philosophy and science? 
—Hans Dariescn, in The Drift of Civiliza- 
tion, 


“Glamour” without lies or insin- 
cerity is the watchward in the new 
school of advertising. . . . So long 
as advertising writers confine their 
glamourous words to harmless gush 
there can be no protest on moral 
grounds. But competition is keen, 
and exaggeration grows by what it 
feeds on. Many advertising agen- 
cies maintain a strict self-censor- 
ship, however, and little downright 
untruthfulness gets past it. Even 


when they tell us that “nothing 
gives such an air of elegant sophis- 


tication” as a certain type of cloth 
for suits, or that “this face lotion is 
compounded according to a formula 
favored by the aristocracy of Eu- 
rope for fifty years,” most of us 
smile a little incredulously.—Then 
we go out and buy the suit and the 


lotion. 
—The N. Y¥. Times. 


Higher living standards, in terms 
of distributed commodities if not of 
happiness, have been achieved [in 
this machine age] for a larger frac- 
tion of the population than has ever 


before obtained. 
—Sruaat Cuase, in Current History. 


The other day Dean Inge of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral made the predic- 
tion that 200 years hence the United 
States would be in no sense an An- 
glo-Saxon country. The old stock 
was dying out, he said, not only rel- 
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atively but absolutely, in spite of 
immigration laws designed to pre- 
serve it. The prediction is a safe 
one in view of the fact that the 
United States is not now—perhaps 
never was—an Anglo-Saxon coun- 
try in any but a limited sense. 
There has always been a substan- 
tial—and increasing—admixture of 
other races. At the same time, it 
is true that the country has been, 
and is, under Anglo-Saxon domi- 
nance, and it is doubtless the pass- 
ing of this to which Dean Inge looks 
forward, apparently with regret. ... 
If the Anglo-Saxon type is on the 
way to extinction in the United 
States, that proves that it has done 
its work and that something else is 
better suited to the needs of the 


America of the future. 
—*‘The Drifter,” in The Nation, Nov. 6th. 


The only world which the Sci- 
ences appear to be capable of repre- 
senting to us is not consistent with 
itself. Not merely mathematical, 
physical, and biological Science, 
but Science of any kind, fails to 
furnish us with what we can de- 
scribe as objective truth. When 
we examine the body of knowledge 
presented to us by each science, we 
find that though it is logically con- 
sistent it only corresponds partially 
or imperfectly with our actual ex- 
perience. In other words, it does 
not represent actual reality, but 
only a subjective picture of reality. 
If we take it to represent actual 
reality, and suppose that the repre- 
sentation constitutes realism, we 
are only mistaking a form of sub- 
jective idealism for realism. Thus 
Science brings us to a point at 
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which we require more than Sci- 
ence. 


—J. S. Hatpane, The Sciences and Philoso- 
phy. 


Some day medicine will wake up, 
will realize that the masses of the 
plain folks of the human race have 
had to know hundreds of kinks to 
prevent and cure their ills—or 
there wouldn’t now be a human 
race for doctors to save. But to- 
day, with medicine becoming more 
and more scientific, those kinks 
are hardly ever looked for, they’re 
even despised, since they’re not 
scientific until they are published 
in some medical journal under the 
name of an eminent physician. 


—Pavut ve Kauir, in The Drift of Civiliza- 
tion. 


Surely we all knew all the time 
that our higher nature has a physi- 
cal basis, and a very large number 
of our noblest emotions actually 
have a sexual basis. The fact re- 
mains that they are by now miles 
away from that basis, and there is 
no reason for dragging them back 
to it. If Shakespeare was descended 
from some sort of anthropoid ape, 
that does not mean that “Hamlet” 
is only a mass of monkeyish gibber- 
ings. The important fact is the 
fact of development: the rise, intel- 
lectual and spiritual, of the thing 
that was an ape into the thing that 
is Shakespeare. 


—Gusert Murray, in Harper’s, January. 


I see men borrowing money at 9 
and 10% to buy stocks that yield 
242%. This is something new. | 
do not understand it. 

—Henrsert N. Casson, in Forbes, November. 














THROUGH THE EYES OF THE NATURALIST 





By FRANK H. SWEET 


SNOW TRACKS 


BETRAYER of confidences is 

the snow. Marauders and 
strollers of the night leave an in- 
delible imprint of their wanderings, 
which may be read by all who pass 
in the morning; and everywhere 
the fair white page is thickly scored 
with the eccentric record of insect, 
bird, and vegetable life, with little 
furry footprints overlapping them 
all. Sounds that would be lost on 
the unresponsive summer air are 
carried clearly across the snow. 
Voices and lowing of cattle from 
distant farms, the ringing of vil- 
lage bells, the rumbling of trains 
many miles away, and the thin, 
far cry of invisible birds, all have 
a fairylike witchery in their reve- 
lations. 

Passing through a barway, we 
find little bird prints sprinkling the 
snow, especially where green briar 
and rock fern most abound, and 
mingled with them is the more pon- 
derous football of a glossy crow 
solemnly stalking, for the crow 
never condescends to hop. Under 
the walnuts may sometimes be 
gathered branch tips with their 
ends neatly and mysteriously sawed 
off by industrious beetles that have 
girdled the trees in order to lay 
eggs in the soft pith thus unveiled. 
Here and there are tracks of truant 
dogs, hunting on their own account, 
and pursuing the unchecked course 
of the skurrying rabbit or whirring 
partridge; and mingled with them, 
or mistaken for them, one often 
sees the fleeter footprints of the 





fox, resembling those of a small 
dog. 

Across the meadow is the clus- 
tered tracery of quail tracks, show- 
ing where the hungry bevy, travel- 
ing always in flocks, paused for 
luncheon at a ragweed thicket, then 
wandered off in a more erratic 
course to other browsing grounds. 
Here are myriad traces of the 
quaint little meadow mice for 
whose doings one may watch in 
vain all a midsummer day; but now 
it is plain they have been indulging 
in a merry moonlight revel, with 
more than one exciting game of 
tag; their tiny stitchlike tracery is 
everywhere, singly and in galloping 
pairs where the race was hottest, 
and in a wild riot about the old 
stumps which are doubtless their 
storehouses. There, where the 
dark line indicates the sluggish 
brook bed, are the tracks of wild 
ducks that have been ashore in 
quest of food, and of muskrats that 
have been out for an airing. Skunk 
tracks, too, may be seen occasion- 
ally if the fallen snow has been a 
warm one, for the skunk is a deli- 
cate animal and prefers the warmth 
of its snug subterranean winter re- 
treat to winter saunterings. Be- 
tween the forest trees, connecting 
trails show where the nimble squir- 
rels, singly and in pairs, have 
dashed down one tree trunk and 
up another with equal celerity. 
There is a marked difference be- 
tween the print of the gray and red 
squirrel, the former being larger 
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and with tracks only in opposite 
pairs, showing that the fore feet 
step in the hind feet tracks, while 
the red squirrel leaves a print of 
two large hind feet and two smaller 
fore feet. They, too, have indulged 
in more than one sheer frolic and 
madcap race as the flying foot- 
prints bear witness. 

Now and then appears the queer, 
diagonal track of a mink, or the 
cautious one of a muskrat with the 
print of a trailing tail. It might be 
supposed that hens had been roam- 
ing in the woods if one did not 
know the partridge print, with the 
hairy tracks of its “winter snow- 
shoe,” as Gibson names the bristly 
side growth from the toes that 
makes the heavy bird a snow 
walker. Winding about the stumps 
and fallen logs are the tracks of a 
wily weasel gathering material for 
a winter salad, and leaving a mark 
much like a baby mink. Under the 
maple trees and the birch trees are 
whirling winged seeds and queer 
little hawk-shaped seed plumes that 
besprinkle the snow and _ invite 
hungry birds to feast. 

Color takes on new shades and 
brilliancy in snow time; and far 
away across undulating meadows, 
hills rise against hills with betray- 
ing depths of tone in their blue 
whiteness which were wholly un- 
discernible in their brown bare- 
ness. And out in the open meadow, 
if one is lucky, he may come upon 
a dancing troupe of snow-fleas— 
ephemeral little creatures that come 
from no one knows where, and that 
country folks believe descend from 
the heavens as do the tiny toads 
that cover the fragrant earth after 
a warm spring rain. And, indeed, 
it is on record that one old farmer 
saw them with his own eyes “ridin’ 
on the snowflakes.” 


THROUGH THE EYES OF THE NATURALIST 


PLANTING THE OCEAN 


The notion of planting and rais- 
ing crops of fishes, just as if they 
were agricultural products, seems 
extremely odd: and yet that is ex- 
actly what is done nowadays with 
shad. So completely is the output 
of shad under human control that, 
if it were so desired, the tidal rivers 
of this country could be literally 
crowded with them. 

For a long time the winter habits 
of the shad were regarded as a per- 
plexing puzzle. Of course there are 
ocean fishes entering the streams 
every year for the sole purpose of 
reproducing their species. The 
question was, what did they do 
while at sea? It was imagined that 
they betook themselves to Southern 
waters during the cold season, and 
that at the approach of spring they 
began a migration northward, some 
of them entering the Potomac to 
spawn, others keeping on up the 
coast to the Delaware and the 
Connecticut, and yet others contin- 
uing their way to the rivers of 
Maine. This notion, however, has 
been proved erroneous. 

The shad browse on the ocean 
bottom, where there is unlimited 
provender, and, inasmuch as the 
sea will support any number of 
them, there is practically no limit 
to the multiplication of the species 
by artificial propagation. It is sim- 
ply a question of gathering the eggs, 
which are readily obtainable in 
countless millions, hatching them 
in glass jars, and dumping the little 
fishes into the rivers, after retain- 
ing them for a short time in in- 
closed ponds, so that they may be 
big enough to take care of them- 
selves when liberated. Swimming 
up the streams each spring, they 
fetch the crops of the ocean bot- 
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toms, otherwise inaccessible to man, 
and deliver them in the shape of 
toothsome meat and roe. 

The principal stations for col- 
lecting and hatching shad eggs are 
on the Potomac, the Susquehanna, 
and the Delaware. Agents of the 
United States Fish Commission go 
out in the fishermen’s boats, and, 
as the nets are drawn, take 
the female fishes and express the 
roes from them by passing the 
hand deftly over the body of each 
specimen so that the eggs are 
poured into glass vessels. To save 
expert labor, efforts have been made 
to teach the fishermen how to pro- 
cure and fertilize the eggs, and 
with such success that now more 
than half of the Potomac shad eggs 
hatched each year are sold ready 
fertilized to the Commission by 
fishermen. 

The Commission pays twenty dol- 
lars per million for such eggs—a 
fair price, considering that the 
average shad will supply twenty- 
five thousand of them. In receiving 
a batch of eggs from a fisherman 
they are placed in a receptacle 
through which a stream of water 
runs, so that all bad eggs and refuse 
are floated off, and the residue, if 
in good condition, is measured 
twenty-four hours later, and paid 
for. Inasmuch as shad eggs are all 
just the same in size, they are most 
readily counted by liquid measure- 
ment. In order to make sure that 
the eggs thus purchased are fertile, 
a number of them are examined un- 
der a microscope. The eggs are 
hatched in from four to ten days, 
according to the temperature of the 
water, and are either shipped on 
the Commission’s cars to various 
points for distribution or else are 
first hatched and the newborn fishes 
consigned to the streams. Nearly 
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all of the shad are distributed in 
the shape of young “fry.” 

The method of hatching shad 
eggs is very simple. They are put 
into glass jars, through which, by 
a siphon arrangement, a stream of 
water is kept continually running. 
The gentle stream keeps the eggs 
constantly agitated, so that they 
are bathed on all sides with water 
and escape any foulness that might 
injure them. They are very deli- 
cate, and are subject to fungus para- 
sites and other troubles when not 
properly manipulated. Shad eggs 
are somewhat bigger than buckshot, 
white and translucent. As soon as 
the young “fry” emerge they find 
their way out of the jar with the 
running water into a large tank, 
from which they are scooped with 
gauze nets as they are wanted. 

A shad’s egg is much like a hen’s 
egg in its structure; but whereas 
the unborn chick, growing from 
the germ spot on one side of the 
yolk, first feeds on the white of the 
egg and then on the yolk, coming 
out only after it has consumed both, 
the embryo shad, when it comes in- 
to the world, has the yolk of its egg 
still attached, being provided, in 
fact, with a week’s rations in ad- 
vance, so that it may look around 
at convenient leisure for a living. 
Looking at a shad egg three days old 
under a microscope, one can see 
distinctly not only the eyes, but also 
the backbone and the heart itself 
pulsating visibly. 

It is very interesting to watch a 
jar in which the shad eggs have be- 
gun to hatch. Perhaps there will 
be twenty thousand eggs in the re- 
ceptacle, and as all of them ripen 
at about the same time, the hatch- 
ing goes on at a pretty rapid rate, 
so that every moment one sees a 
tiny fish emerge from its capsule. 
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The latter, being heavier than wa- 
ter, sinks to the bottom of the jar, 
while the fish rises toward the top 
and is sucked out through a tube 
into the tank beyond. At the hatch- 
ing stations the jars are run in bat- 
teries, hundreds of them together, 
and the multiplication of the species 
goes on at a rate which might well 
astonish the unitiated. 

Since adopting artificial propaga- 
tion, the shad output of the Atlantic 
coast rivers has been increased 
from eighteen million pounds to 
forty-five million pounds per an- 
num. 


Four-Footep LABORERS 


In our own land dogs are re- 
garded as pets, or useful only as 
hunters and watchdogs. To see one 
in harness, working energetically 
and cheerfully, day after day and 


year after year, earning his own liv- 
ing, and perhaps the living of his 
master, would fill us with wonder 
and, very likely, indignation. And 
yet this is the common lot of dogs 


in many lands. They are as much 
draft animals as horses and oxen 
and do their work as faithfully and 
well. 

To our dogs, life is a matter of 
ease and pleasure, to be passed as 
house pets and farm guards, to ac- 
company boys through the New 
England woods, and in hunting 
foxes in Virginia and Kentucky 
and deer in the mountains of the 
South and West; everywhere the 
comrades and friends of their mas- 
ters, and looked after with almost 
the same care as the children of the 
house. We can hardly conceive of 
a hunting dog’s working, however 
wearied he may become on the 
chase. It is like a boy playing ball 
or a young man at tennis or golf. 
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No matter how hard and exhaust- 
ing the game, it is nothing but un- 
mixed, exuberant play. We can 
read that in the snapping of the 
dog’s eyes, in the jolly wagging of 
his tail as he lies panting after a 
hard run. 

Our nearest approach to working 
dogs is in Alaska, where the In- 
dians have trained them to drag 
sledges over the mountain passes 
where even a mule is likely to suc- 
cumb. To the Klondike miners 
these dog teams have been im- 
mensely valuable in transporting 
baggage to and from the mines. 

But it is in Belgium, Germany, 
Holland, and even more with the 
Eskimos that dogs have a recog- 
nized and important place among 
workers. The methods of training 
and feeding, as well as driving the 
dogs, are different among the sev- 
eral peoples who depend upon their 
service. Among the Eskimos of the 
eastern part of Arctic America dogs 
are harnessed by traces of different 
lengths, and travel in the shape of 
a V. with the single point leading. 
Kane trained a pack to travel in 
pairs abreast and to wear a more 
elaborate harness, a breast collar 
and a pair of traces held by a band 
around the body. Six dogs thus 
trained make a very strong team. 

An Eskimo dog is a short-bodied, 
prick-eared fellow with two heavy 
coats, an outside one of three or 
four-inch-long hair and an inner 
one of thick, woolly fur, which 
make him very uncomfortable in 
our warm climate but are impera- 
tive to existence in his own. He 
has a bushy tail, and is not so very 
different in looks from his cousin, 
the wolf, of the same region; and, 
thanks to his treatment, he re- 
sembles him in savageness also. 
To tame or win the confidence of 
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an Arctic dog seems to be un- 
thought of by his harsh owner. 
He rules by force, and the whip 
and the kick are his common weap- 
ons. Sharpness is a natural result 
of this training. The dogs learn to 
avoid labor, to slip out of the way 
and hide when they see prepara- 
tions for harnessing. They are also 
very well informed as to the weights 
they ought to draw, and if too 
much is put on the sledge, or if 
deep snow impedes progress, they 
will simply sit down and wait to be 
released. They have, too, very ex- 
act ideas of justice among them- 
selves. They will not tolerate a 
shirk. If one of the team slips out 
of harness and disappears, the 
whole party remembers the fact, 
and the next time they see him, 
though it be hours or even days 
after, they fall upon him and often 
kill him. But though they demand 
justice, they know how to be gen- 


erous: though they fight each other 
to the death, they are tender to the 


sick or disabled. If one falls into 
the water, all will rush to his aid. 
If one is hurt, he will receive noth- 
ing but gentleness and considera- 
tion from his fellows. There are 
friendships between them and so- 
cial hunts where the prey is fairly 
divided. 

Almost the whole value of an 
Eskimo team lies in the character 
of the leading dog, for he is obeyed 
much more readily than the driver. 
He is therefore always the most in- 
telligent and willing of the pack, 
and he fully understands the re- 
sponsibility as well as the honor of 
his position. On him alone, as it 
appears from his manner, is the 
whole burden of the team. He bends 
himself earnestly to the labor, pull- 
ing with all his strength, at the 
same time listening intently for the 
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order from the driver which directs 
him which way to turn, for the train 
is guided solely by voice or whip. 

The common food of this region 
is walrus skin, which is more than 
an inch thick and generally frozen 
like rock. Pieces of this are cut off 
small enough to be swallowed whole 
and thrown to the animals, and un- 
less great care is taken the strong- 
est will get it all. 

In summer, when the sledges 
cannot be used, the dogs are in 
some places harnessed by long lines 
to a canoe, which they draw after 
the fashion of a canal boat horse, 
by running along the bank of the 
river in which the canoe floats. In 
other places they are used as pack 
animals in summer, accompanying 
their masters on the hunt. Some- 
times, however, the dogs are turned 
loose to look out for themselves in 
summer, and then they fare better, 
for they can hunt and even fish. 
Schwatka gives an interesting ac- 
count of an island he visited, which 
was used as a summer resort for 
these animals. It was an island 
where the fall of the tide left un- 
covered a heavy growth of kelp, in 
which the fish were caught and 
could not extricate themselves. 
The dogs walked out on the slip- 
pery weed and dug out with their 
paws any fish whose struggles 
stirred the surface. When their 
fishing grounds were exhausted 
they retired to sleep and rested un- 
til the next tide should restock their 
larder. 

Nowhere in the world, except pos- 
sibly among the Eskimos, are so 
many dogs put into the transporta- 
tion business as in Brussels. In 
Brussels and its suburbs more than 
ten thousand of them are thus em- 
ployed. They have driven out the 
donkeys altogether, and those who 
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have visited Belgium’s capital will 
remember how often they saw in 
the streets and market places of 
that busy city carts with milk or 
produce drawn by the combined 
force of women and dogs. Here 
the dog is assuredly no mean com- 
panion, for he tugs with might and 
main at his simple harness, not 
only willing but anxious to do his 
full share. He rarely needs the 
whip to call forth his best efforts. 
A word or gesture is sufficient to 
induce him to exert to the utmost 
his muscular power. 

The animals are hitched to carts 
in single, double, triple, and even 
quadruple teams, the carts weigh- 
ing from fifty to one hundred and 
fifty pounds. They are used for all 
kinds of light work, by bakers, 
butchers, washerwomen, market- 
men and others. In most cities per- 
sons are not allowed to ride behind 
them: but the Belgian peasant, aft- 
er he has sold his produce and 
reaches the city limits on his re- 
turn, allows his dog team to draw 
him home. They do not seem to 
mind it at all that they have a load 
both ways, but trot along at a good 
speed toward home. 

The cart dog is easily trained, 
generally in company with an older 
dog, and is not of any particular 
breed. Only he must be of good 
size and weight, to be able to do his 
work satisfactorily. He is first ac- 
customed to harness, and then al- 
lowed to practice at pulling. He 
quickly falls into the ways of busi- 
ness, and learns where to stop and 
how long, and, in the absence of his 
master or mistress, will defend the 
contents of the cart with the utmost 
vigilance and fidelity. 

Their endurance is great, and it 
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is said that a team of dogs will take 
a light cart from Ghent to Brussels, 
or back again, a distance of thirty- 
four miles, in three hours, while 
horses require four hours. They 
will draw a load from five o’clock 
in the morning until eight at night, 
with brief intervals for rest, with- 
out extraordinary fatigue. From 
one hundred and fifty to two hun- 
dred pounds is about the load one 
dog can comfortably draw. 

The dogs of the people of 
Kolymsk, which are indispensable 
to their very life, have a curious 
habit of digging holes for their 
comfort. In the summer they dig 
in the ground to get cool, vary- 
ing this by lying in the water when 
the formidable Arctic mosquito is 
abroad. In the winter they burrow 
in the snow and curl up, with the 
bush-tail for a nose-warmer. Their 
usual fare when at work is frozen 
fish. When not at work, they have 
to forage for themselves. 

In Kamchatka the dog lives on 
fish, which he catches for himself 
in summer and receives dried in 
winter. No whip is used with him, 
but a crooked stick with iron rings, 
which jingle and give the signal to 
the leader. Sometimes the stick is 
thrown among the dogs, and then 
the driver must catch it as the 
sledge sweeps by. The Kamchatkan 
is kinder to his dogs than are some 
masters, and when the weather is 
colder than usual men and beasts 
sleep side by side to keep each other 
warm. When a storm approaches, 
the dogs prepare for it by digging 
holes in the snow and creeping into 
them, letting the flakes cover them 
entirely, so that when wanted each 
one has to be dragged out by the 
thong that holds him. 





CATHAL O’BYRNE 


By Marie ANTOINETTE DE ROULET 


IGHLY characteristic of that 

finely developed ancient Irish 
civilization of which he and an il- 
lustrious group of his compatriots 
are living exponents, is the art of 
Cathal O’Byrne—“Bard of the Irish 
Renaissance.” The term “renais- 
sance,” as applied to the recent 
manifestations of Irish literary, ar- 
tistic and political tendencies, is, as 
is often the case in the use of this 
term, a misnomer. The so-called 
“Irish Revival” is in reality the 
fruition of seed sown centuries ago 
and slowly germinating through 
long ages of repression. The sud- 
den recognition of its fruit by the 
littérateurs of the outside world 
who knew nothing of the roots of 
Irish culture, and the reaction of 
the Irish themselves to the stimulus 
afforded by such recognition, gave 
to this condition of intense intellec- 
tual and esthetic vitality the aspect 
of a rebirth. 

That the “Unbroken Tradition” 
of devotion to Cathleen ni Houlihan 
embodies not only a people’s polit- 
ical faith, but has colored the best 
of its art and poetry, is made mani- 
fest by a survey of Irish history. 
The collections and translations of 
James Clarence Mangan, Dr. Siger- 
son, Douglas Hyde, Lady Gregory 
and numerous others, as well as the 
most scholarly researches into the 
manuscript materials of literary 
history, attest not only to the con- 
tinuous evolution and development 
of ideals from legendary times to 
the days of Devorgilla, but, more 
emphatically, to the presence of the 
Irish spirit, with its poignant pa- 
triotism, its Celtic chivalry, its mys- 


tic attitude towards life during sev- 
en hundred years of struggle. The 
torch was frequently dimmed, but 
never utterly extinguished, and at 
no time were hands to bear it for- 
ward wanting. 

It is the richness of this splendid 
heritage that Cathal O’Byrne exem- 
plifies in his dual capacity of poet 
and singer. Like the ollaves of old 
—who qualified for their profession 
by achieving a certain repertoire 
from the oral literature of the Gael 
(since in pre-Christian times poetry 
was usually committed to memory, 
seldom to writing)—he has made 
his own the glowing fabric of Irish 
folk song, ancient and modern. 

In his bardic costume, accompa- 
nied by the vibrant sweetness of an 


Irish harp, singing in the yearning 
“Celtic minor” of love, of grief, and 
of daring among his people, at an 
Irish Feis or an American Recital, 
he embodies vitally the ancient tra- 


ditions of his race. His programs 
do not include the mawkish ditties, 
weakly sentimental in concept, and 
slovenly in execution that are pro- 
duced in mechanical cycles by our 
modern song factories and termed 
Irish because of an _ occasional 
phrase or place-name. His rendi- 
tion of Irish music is too authentic 
for that, since, as he himself wrote, 
of another minstrel‘ and his music: 


“In it was the cry of every Gael 
That ever yearned, the sund’ring 
sea between 
With outstretched arms to raise 
the misty veil 


1“When Seumas Mac-an-Ree played ‘the 
Coulin.’ ” 
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That hung between him and 
Dark Rosaleen.” 


Cathal O’Byrne’s unique min- 
strelsy is important, not only for 
the impetus it lends to the spread 
of Irish culture, and the enthusiasm 
it arouses in its behalf, but chiefly 
for the realization it affords of the 
habiliments and principles of a 
civilization more spiritual than our 
own. Nevertheless his literary 
work possesses a more tangible 
value; since an art that can perpet- 
uate itself only in the memory of 
the artist’s contemporaries, does not 
permit of such accurate evaluation 
as one that is definitely committed 
to some physical medium. 

His literary work is represented 
by The Burthen, a charming com- 
edy performed at the Abbey The- 
ater, but as yet unpublished, and 
some delightful poetry, the quan- 


tity of which is scarcely commensu- 
rate with its quality. His earliest 
poems were published in the United 


Irishmen. Others appeared in the 
Freeman’s Journal, St. Patrick’s 
and the Westminster Budget. In 
America his work found a place in 
the Southern Cross (Buenos Aires), 
the New World (Chicago), the Ave 
Maria (Notre Dame, Ind.), and in 
America and the Gaelic American, 
both of New York. These poems 
were gathered into two slender vol- 
umes, The Lane of the Thrushes 
and The Grey Feet of the Wind— 
now, unfortunately, out of print. 

In theme and in treatment his 
poetry harmonizes with the noblest 
modern development of the Celtic 
tradition, though, as is the case 
with every writer who is part of a 
School, thereby making the School 
part of himself and his literary 
equipment, he has his own original- 
ities, the differentiations imposed 
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by his temperament on his mate- 
rials. In atmosphere and in idiom 
his poetry belongs to the Irish Na- 
tional School (if one may call it 
that) of to-day—yet with differ- 
ences. The idiom is a language 
composed of English words, yet so 
impregnated with Irish characteris- 
tics, with turns of thought and of 
phrase, as to seem scarcely English 
at all. The vivid, musical phrase- 
ology, the appealing imagery, the 
tender whimsicality of expression 
are borrowed from the Celtic past 
and from the peasant-talk of the 
present. This Irish-English,—not 
to be confused with the Anglo-Irish 
of St. John Ervine, and John Eglin- 
ton,—has been molded by Synge, 
by Yeats, and by Lady Gregory pri- 
marily; in less degree by Colum 
and the poets of Easter Week? to 
express with unerring accuracy 
shades of emotion distinctively 
Irish. This is the vesture with 
which Cathal O’Byrne garbs his 
poetic conceptions. Yet, if his verse 
is surcharged with legend, with 
fancy, with romantic idealism; if 
one finds in it the haunting echoes, 
the dreamy lilting music preserved 
in many translations from Gaelic 
originals; if in his earlier work his 
muse seems remote from the strug- 
gle of our cities; his poetry has, 
nevertheless, a feeling of actuality, 
for which one gropes in vain else- 
where. He is more concerned with 
folk than with fairies, and his men 
and women have the real folk- 
savor characteristic of Colum’s best 
work, without the stern rigidity of 
lineament peculiar to some of the 
latter’s creations. 

In his patriotic poetry one no- 
tices points of difference between 


2The latter influenced “Irish-English” less 
because much of their work was done in 
Gaelic. 
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Cathal O’Byrne and his associates. 
He exhibits the tender, chivalrous 
devotion to “Eire of the sorrows” 
that is shared by the majority of his 
fellow poet-patriots, but in “Eire’s 
awakening,” “Eire of the sorrows,” 
and in others, one finds, instead of 
the martial fire of the Dublin poets 
who “played their poetry in the roll 
of a drum,” a deep underlying gen- 
tleness, utterly at variance with 
most preconceived notions of the 
Irish character, yet not incompati- 
ble with the strictest, most self- 
sacrificing fealty. 

As an example of this latter qual- 
ity, in a more personal aspect, the 
following poem may be quoted: 


“O Friend of my Heart!” 


“O Friend of my heart! 

Like the swish of the wind in the 
rustling grass, like the rhythm 
of a star, 

Like a singing stream to a thirsty 
soul in a desert place lonely and 
far, 

Like the deep-throated music of 
thrushes in the windless quiet of 
days 

Is the breath of your praise. 


“O Friend of my heart! 

Tis a debt I pay in this telling for 
hours of delight, 

To lay my wreath of bays at your 
feet I would climb afar to your 
height, 

I would talk the flints with a ter- 
rible joy, if at the journey’s end, 

I would greet you, O Friend!” 


An interesting story is connected 
with the foregoing poem, which was 
included in the volume The Grey 
Feet of the Wind, presented by the 
author to Roger Casement some 
time before the Rising. Casement 
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must have had a special liking for 
“O Friend of my Heart!” as, after 
his capture, while he was awaiting 
execution, he inscribed the second 
stanza of the poem, from memory, 
in a copy of Rupert Brooke’s poems 
that he had with him, and sent 
it to Cathal O’Byrne as a farewell 
gift. 

One aspect of O’Byrne’s inspira- 
tion is glimpsed in the fresh dainti- 
ness of “Daffodils” which com- 
mences: 


“Cavaliers out of the Age of Gold 
Why come ye trooping a myriad 
fold 
Gaily riding adown the years 
With golden helmets and gray- 
green spears?” 


What a contrast this affords to the 
lovely, melancholy lines of Herrick’s 
“Daffodils,” or to the light reminis- 
cent sentiment of Wordsworth’s 
presentment of the same flower! 
The buoyant vigor of this one poem 
distinguishes the poet, not only 
from the long line of English poets, 
but from the Irish writers of nature 
poetry as well. It is with the Irish 
writers that he is fundamentally in 
unison. The scale on which his 
sweet melodies, his involved har- 
monies, are built differs from that 
underlying the stately cadences of 
English verse. His instrument is 
not the organ that now swells to the 
symphonies of a Shakespeare, now 
shrinks to the Cockney proportions 
of a barrel-organ. No, his recur- 
rent motifs of love, of grief, and of 
a patriotism that is a permanent 
part of one’s attitude toward life, 
are written in the Celtic minor for 
the ancient, ever young, wild, sweet, 
untamed harp, whose strings are 
the heartstrings of Ireland. 

During the past five years, spent 
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in the United States, and principal- 
ly in Chicago, Cathal O’Byrne has 
written much poetry that may be 
said to represent even more closely 
the ancient Irish tradition, in that it 
is more cosmopolitan in character, 
and does not deal exclusively with 
Irish themes. The great men of 
Ireland, even before the days of the 
Flight of the Wild Geese, wandered 
forth from their thrice named Is- 
land, and mingled in the affairs of 
the world. The early scholars and 
the early poets did not concern 
themselves with Irish learning and 
Irish themes alone. The Irishmen 
who took part in the Carolingian 
Renaissance in the eighth century 
were known as teachers of Greek; 
we find poems on such diverse for- 
eign subjects as Alexander the 
Great, and Flora MacDonald, in the 
old collections of Gaelic verse. 
Sedulius, the first epic poet of 
Christianity, was an _ Irishman, 
steeped in the culture of his own 
land, who studied in Italy and 
Greece, and his great Carmen Pas- 
chale was the result of the impact of 
Christianity upon his conscious- 
ness. 

The impact of modern American 
life upon an Irish poet of to-day is 
evidenced in such a bit as “Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, at Dusk”: 
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“Fairy palaces builded 
Above the murk and the din, 
Of huge blocks cut from the mid- 
night sky 
With the stars left in,” 


taken from the enlarged edition of 
his poetry published by the Ard- 
Ree Press of Chicago in 1928. 

Other new poems in the same 
volume, “The Wrigley Tower at 
Night,” “The Lights of Broadway,” 
“Evening on the Dunes, Indiana,” 
“Italia,” “Greece in Chicago,” re- 
veal him not as the Bard of the so- 
called Irish Renaissance alone, but 
as the poet to whose “seeing eyes” 
all life lies open, whether in his own 
“dream place” of Glen A Smole in 
Wicklow, or in the mud of South 
Water Street, Chicago; in “Tara of 
the Kings,” or along the “Lights of 
Broadway.” 

Some Irish poets are disappoint- 
ing when they sing on any but Irish 
themes; not so Cathal O’Byrne. 
On the one hand he translates the 
haunting Gaelic poetry of O’Raf- 
tery; on the other, and with equal 
felicity, he produces a quatrain with 
a jeweled precision that is akin to 
Father Tabb’s, yet, whatever his 
mood or his manner, he is ultimate- 
ly the “music maker, the dreamer 
of dreams.” 





THE DRAMA 


EpITED BY EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


I. THE NATURE OF CRITICISM 


“KX TOW, of course, for creative 

work,” said the actress’ hus- 
band as he shot a sidewise glance 
in my direction. It was delicately 
done, yet it made me feel as lacking 
in accomplishment as the wolf out- 
side the fold. I realized that in 
mentioning the nature of my pro- 
fessional relationship with the the- 
ater I had made almost as grave a 
social error as Alice when she spoke 
of her friend the cat at the Caucus 
Race. Since then I have under- 
stood why every critic sooner or 
later writes an apology; I have 
meditated on my iniquities and I 
have consulted the Oxford Diction- 
ary. 

It is not particularly reassuring 
to find that after the earliest defini- 
tion of Critic as relating to the crisis 
of a disease, it is secondly recorded 
as “Judging captiously or severely 
censorious, carping, fault finding.” 

Certainly in no such sense can crit- 
icism be classed as creative. There 
is an odium inherent in the general 
term perhaps more intelligible with 
the realization that its original der- 
ivation had a pathological connec- 
tion. Friendship is rarely inclusive 
of criticism: marriage less so. That 
it is either just or intelligent lends 
it no grace. In fact the world at 
large rather prefers a myopic vi- 
sion. A friend who undertook the 
study of the drama, has told me 
that nothing had ever proved so ex- 
pensive not only in money but in 
enjoyment. 

“Formerly,” said she, “I bought 
my theater tickets in eager antici- 


pation, but now when I go I know 
just how poor a play it is I usually 
see and I feel both my time and my 
tickets are wasted.” 

Arguing from this premise, edu- 
cation would become a process of 
limitations, and the man who had 
the least knowledge and discern- 
ment would possess the greater ad- 
vantages. Perhaps he has. But 
knowledge, fortunately, also implies 
a discernment of virtue, and the 
rarer enjoyment of the connoisseur 
may hopefully equalize by its in- 
tensity the more frequent pleasures 
of the multitude. A profound crit- 
ic is rather more an appraiser of 
values than a purveyor of faults. 
Nor should the distinguishing of the 
shoddy from the genuine imply a 
lack of charity, for though Eros 
may be blind, true love disdains ig- 
norance. 

It is true that in order to pre- 
serve his objective vision, the critic 
must occasionally step up from the 
race course of life to the grand- 
stand and it is no doubt this pas- 
sage that has earned for what is 
called “a critical attitude,” a cer- 
tain opprobrium. So has the per- 
sonal pettiness that degenerates in- 
to gossip. Let the critic, while de- 
crying dust and dirt, not forget to 
look occasionally starward and bet- 
ter still let him sometimes run his 
race in the heat of the day before 
he writes of the other contestants in 
the cool of the evening. In short let 
every dramatic critic try occasion- 
ally to write a play himself. 

E. VR. W. 
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II. PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE 


Rep Rust.—It is a healthy sign, 
even to the most prejudiced that in 
Soviet Russia open discussion of So- 
viet policies among the masses is 
allowed. At any rate such an im- 
pression is gained from the play 
Red Rust, now being presented by 
the Theater Guild Studio. The pro- 
gram states that this play was orig- 
inally produced in Moscow in 1927 
at the Moscow State Proletarian 
Theater. Its authors Kirchon and 
Ouspensky are young men, who ap- 
parently disillusioned as to the re- 
sults of the Revolution see only the 
red of rust taking the place of the 
red of life-blood shed for a lost 
ideal. Their play is the first writ- 


ten since the Revolution to be put on 
in New York, and its theme—that 
revolutions cease after a time to re- 
volve—is a painful fact demon- 


strated time and again by history. 
The machinery runs down, stops 
altogether and if no new impetus 
comes gathers rust. 

The Studio is to be congratulated 
that it has such material among its 
members that a play can be pre- 
sented with a cast the size of Red 
Rust and that each member of the 
cast gives a well-nigh perfect inter- 
pretation of his part. It would be 
difficult to separate any one from 
the complete harmony of the whole, 
except for the fact that the plot re- 
volves around the fortunes, misfor- 
tunes and licentious villainies of 
one man named Terekhine. 

Practically every generation of 
Russia’s long life has produced one 
or more Terekhines, monks or sol- 
diers, but all savages of the soul 
whose evil imaginations work dis- 
aster in the lives of everyone about 
them. Rasputin was of these agents 
of evil, casting his long black shad- 


ow to the foot of the throne itself. 
In Red Rust Terekhine, a minor of- 
ficer, is a boastful, cowardly bully 
whose interpretation even of Soviet 
principles is blackening to what 
honor they may have, and he tram- 
ples every obstacle under foot which 
threatens to interfere with the pur- 
suit of his appetites. He has left 
his wife and child, to live with a 
young woman, Nina, who unfortu- 
nately for her, has been unable to 
merge her entity into the mecha- 
nism of the mass and who sincere- 
ly loves the rascal to whom she has 
united her life. He treats her hor- 
ribly and finally kills her, giving out 
that she was a suicide. Terekhine 
is, however, brought to trial through 
the efforts of a man who loved Nina 
truly, and despite the boastful as- 
surance which almost wins him 
exoneration he is dismissed from 
the party at the fall of the final cur- 
tain. 

In a general level of excellence 
the short scene between Terekhine 
and his wife was a fine piece of act- 
ing. 

The program states that an in- 
teresting aspect of Red Rust is that 
it discusses the Soviet system, pre- 
senting both sides with fairness. 
To many of the onlookers it would 
seem at this distance and as far as 
the press reveals anything, that the 
Soviet system has only one side and 
that a dark one. But Russia is 
vast, too large indeed to be made in 
its entirety either into a cemetery 
or a prison yard. Red Rust in its 
arraignment of certain aspects of 
the present régime may be one of 
the first hopeful symptoms of 
change.—At the Martin Beck The- 
ater. 

J. G. P. 














INSPECTOR KENNEDY.—Good mys- 
tery plays are not very common on 
Broadway, one reason perhaps be- 
ing the difficulty the dramatist ex- 
periences in foreshortening the plot 
so that it may at once hold back the 
mystery and reveal the method of 
detection. Inspector Kennedy by 
Milton Herbert Gropper and Edna 
Sherry contrives to do this very 
successfully, although the machin- 
ery creaks a little in the first act. 
It is a pity too that the entire first 
act goes on without that delightful 
player William Hodge, whose per- 
sonality and skillful interpretation 
of the part of the Inspector, carries 
the play through the succeeding 
two acts to real heights of excel- 
lence. 

The program designates. the 
drama as “unusual,” and certainly 
one point of originality is scored by 
the fact that nearly all the charac- 
ters involved confess to the murder, 
largely it would seem because such 
a confession would protect some 
other person or provide a vent for 
the rage of resentment everybody 
felt towards the man who was mur- 
dered—a rascal of the first water, 
who trades in opium, and who has 
ruined the life of the housekeeper’s 
young daughter. The unraveling 
of the plot is very cleverly done by 
Inspector Kennedy, and the sympa- 
thies of the audience were with 
him when, realizing that a very 
black rat, indeed, had been killed, 
by a woman driven to desperation, 
he tells her to hold her tongue, and 
the pigeonhole will hold its tongue. 
Then the Inspector calls up his wife 
and orders scrambled eggs and 
coffee to refresh him after the ex- 
ertions of the evening—and on this 
friendly domestic touch the last 
curtain goes down. 

William Hodge is a better actor 
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than ever, and Valerie Bergere was 
admirable as the housekeeper. The 
plainclothes men were very good 
too.—At the Bijou Theater. 

A. MCC. S. 


BitTtER SweEEeT.— Noel Coward’s 
“operette” as it is styled in the pro- 
gram is a well-fashioned and pleas- 
ing work, tuneful, and steeped in 
the kind of romance usually found 
in revivals from an earlier and 
quieter day. This end is attained 
through the familiar device of a 
throwback of a generation or two, 
affording opportunity for an amus- 
ing sartorial resurrection. The 
Marchioness of Shayne, white-haired 
and leaning on a stick in the first 
scene, having discovered that a very 
pretty girl at the party is in love 
with a musician instead of the man 
she is about to marry, relates the 
story of her own life and her love 
for a singing teacher. 

This forms the libretto of the 
operetta, and we are taken back to 
Belgrave Square in 1875 from which 
starting point the plot evolves and 
tunefully unfolds a rather conven- 
tional sequence of events, well car- 
ried however by the score, and by a 
series of sets in the upholstery of 
the period. 

The chorus sang acceptably and 
its members were very good-looking 
even disguised in the dreadful “bus- 
tle” costumes of the seventies. Eve- 
lyn Laye made a charming heroine, 
singing her way through the oper- 
etta with a skillful observance of 
the requirements of the part. The 
quintet of zsthetes might well have 
been omitted, but the play as a 
whole is evidence of a strong reac- 
tion towards a more wholesome 
form of entertainment than the 
past seasons have afforded.—At the 
Ziegfeld Theater. A. MCC. S. 
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SaLt WaTeR.—The author of this 
offering, Dan Jarrett, calls it “a 
fresh play” and that designation is 
true in more senses than one. Salt 
Water could easily be relieved of an 
occasional vulgarity in the dialogue 
which provokes a laugh among the 
knowing but adds nothing to what 
is otherwise a brisk, clean comedy, 
homely in the best sense, and 
marked by some highly effective 
character acting. 

The plot centers about the deter- 
mination of John Horner, who has 
inherited a love of the sea but no 
business sense, to purchase a craft 
engaged in trade with the West In- 
dies and become its captain. His 
wife, Pansy, objects. To make sure 
of his remaining at home, she pur- 
chases for him, sub rosa, with 
funds mostly his, a ferryboat which 
plies a small stream a stone’s throw 
from his own door. The boiler of 
the ferry blows up—and so does the 
felicity of the Horner hearth. In 
the end, however, John learns one 
or two disagreeable truths about 
his lack of business sense and 
agreeable ones about his wife’s fore- 
sight and loyalty, and he proves 
that “he’s not so dumb” (to use his 
own words) by staking the future 
on Pansy and the ferryboat newly 
provided by the deus ex machina, 
the fire insurance company. 

In an extremely well-balanced 
cast honors go to the star, Frank 
Craven and to William Edmunds, 
as Nick Dominick. 

At the end of the second act, Miss 
Edythe Elliott (Pansy Horner in the 
play) made a graceful little speech 
in which she reminded the audience 
of Mr. John Golden’s interest in a 
clean theater and bespoke their 
support of his efforts. The present 
reviewer enjoyed Salt Water and 
respects Mr. Golden, two facts 
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which lead him to suggest that the 
omission of one or two lines from 
the dialogue would detract nothing 
from his feelings toward either play 
or producer.—At the John Golden 
Theater. J.J.R. 


It Never Rains.—The Donovans 
came to visit the Rogers family, and 
then trouble began. They were to 
stay two days but remained much 
longer. Needless to state the scene 
of this hospitable venture was not 
New York where only the extreme 
poor and the multi-millionaires ever 
harbor prolonged guests; most peo- 
ple in this crowded town, being 
obliged to turn out of their beds if 
friends descend upon them. But in 
Los Angeles there was room enough 
for all except the host. That his 
room was taken from him and giv- 
en to the Donovans may have ac- 
counted for the fact that he was 
edgy during the play. 

The Rogers had a son at the cub 
age of seventeen, and the Donovans 
a lovely daughter, and the young- 
sters fall in love with each other to 
the discomfiture of the very snappy 
young lady next door, introduced in 
the first act as slightly intoxicated 
and making violent love to the Cub. 
The Cub spurns the advances of this 
youthful devotee of the demon rum 
who sets out to keep Dorothy Dono- 
van out of the most fashionable 
Sorority in the college, so Dorothy 
and Jimmie in their despair over 
such a blighting of a girl’s future, 
plan to elope. 

The Cub as depicted by Carl J. 
Julius was altogether the best thing 
in the play, revealing in a very hu- 
morous fashion the emotions of a 
young gentleman just within the 
sheltering arms of his fraternity 
and longing to be a cheer-leader, 
until the idea of getting married 
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struck him. Particularly good was 
the scene in which Jimmy wishing 
to take his parents into his confi- 
dence on the important step he is 
contemplating, discourses to them 
in callow heroics of the desperate 
state of his emotions. It is a pity 
that the entire play could not have 
been kept in the key of this scene. 
The comedy is written by Aurania 
Rouverol, staged by Paul Martin 
and is one of the Hyman produc- 
tions.—At the Eltinge Theater. 
A. MCC. S. 


THe First Mrs. Fraser.—With 
the brilliant exception, perhaps, of 
Miss Rachel Crothers we have no 
playwrights who can write a com- 
edy with the light touch of their 
British cousins. St. John Ervine’s 


latest offering is a notable example 
of a comedy, written in the lightest 
manner, but with its own barbed 
implications. 


Viewed in the light 
of a satire on the modern methods 
of obtaining a divorce certain twists 
and turns of the play fall into the 
perspective without greatly taxing 
our moral judgments—on the pro- 
priety, for instance, of the first Mrs. 
Fraser’s arranging an elopement for 
the second Mrs. Fraser after the 
former lady has wrung from her 
successor the acknowledgment that 
she has been untrue to her mar- 
riage vows. 

James Fraser, a canny Scotch- 
man, married the second Mrs. Fra- 
ser because she was young and 
pretty, divorcing the mother of his 
two sons, or rather, insisting that 
she divorce him, and, because she 
loves him, she complies, suffering 
a good deal in the process. In the 
first act James has dropped in to 
tell the first Mrs. Fraser that the 
second Mrs. Fraser is now, by a 
kind of poetic justice wishing to di- 
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vorce the middle-aged husband, so 
that she can marry a title. His son, 
an Oxford undergraduate, tells him 
and the audience how very embar- 
rassing it is to have an ex-husband 
and father prowling around the 
house, particularly as a _ certain 
“Uncle Philip” is paying court to 
the first Mrs. Fraser, but James is 
Scotch and persistent, and because 
he insists on telling his tale of woe 
we have a very amusing comedy, 
not to be taken too seriously. 

The ever-delightful Grace George 
played the first Mrs. Fraser in her 
best manner, admirably supported 
by the two distinguished British 
players, A. E. Matthews, who took 
the part of James, and Lawrence 
Grossmith, who made the most of 
the réle of Philip Logan.—At the 
Playhouse. A. MCC. S. 


RIcHELIEU.—In 1839 when Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton wrote 
Richelieu historical criticism had 
not entered into its present unholy 
alliance with psychoanalysis, so 
Lytton drew his portrait of the 
great Cardinal on broad human 
lines and not, as would probably 
happen now, by means of the theo- 
ries of the superiority complex. 
Richelieu in any case would scarce- 
ly fit into a formula, even his as- 
sumed craftiness possessing enough 
magnificence of sweep to furnish a 
dozen lesser men with their little 
stock of virtues—mostly dull. 

Walter Hampden gives a thor- 
oughly artistic and sympathetic 
rendition of the character of the 
Cardinal, emphasizing Lytton’s con- 
ception of him which is probably 
the one most true to historical facts 
—that of a great statesman and 
churchman to whom France was a 
living, breathing entity to be ad- 
vanced to glory above the heads of 
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kings. That the thirteenth Louis, 
woman-ruled, was not capable of 
sharing this vision goes without 
saying. That the intrigues of lesser 
men should oppose it in a plot-rid- 
den court goes without saying. 
Hampden’s Richelieu moves for- 
ward always to triumph, never sac- 
rificing dignity, and with a dry hu- 
mor which imparts to the per- 
formance an element of humanity 
not always present in the interpre- 
tation of the Cardinal’s personality. 

Ingeborg Torrup, always delight- 
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ful to the eye, if not a great actress, 
played the part of Richelieu’s ward 
Julie very acceptably and Evelyn 
Goodrich, a daughter of the produc- 
er and adapter of the drama—aAr- 
thur Goodrich—was pleasing as 
Marion de Lorme. Of course Cecil 
Yapp as the monk Joseph was most 
excellent. The réle of an ecclesias- 
tical Patroclus seems one for which 
he is peculiarly fitted. Altogether 
the performance is memorable and 
worthy of the splendid traditions of 
the Hampden Theater. A. MCC.S. 


III. PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


1. March, 1929 


Street Scene.—This brilliant 
piece of dramatic genre is having 
the run it so well deserves. Sub- 
ject, staging and characterization 
all contribute to the artistic whole. 
The action is well diversified, and 
well salted with humor.—aAt the 
Ambassador Theater. 


2. May 


JOURNEY’S Enp.—No one should 
miss this play, which records with 
simplicity, tenderness and rare dis- 
tinction the lives of the heroes in 
the trenches. A remarkable war 
drama which has captured both 
London and New York.—At the 
Henry Miller Theater. 


Birp iN Hanp.—In this play Mr. 
Drinkwater takes us to an old Eng- 
lish inn, of the type Charles Dickens 
loved, and there introduces us to 
various components of British so- 
ciety. Much humor enlivens the 
plot and some lively discussions of 
democracy. An extremely good 
cast interprets one of the best plays 


of the season.—At the Forrest The- 
ater. 


3. June 


THe LittLe SHow.—Since our 
commendatory review of this musi- 
cal comedy in our June issue, we 
have learned that from time to time 
objectionable dialogue and action 
have been added, which make it 
impossible to continue our recom- 
mendation.—At the Music Box The- 
ater. 


4. November 


It’s A Wise CuHILD.—A very well- 
written farce, with the laughter 
sought in tragic territory, as the 
plot is concerned with illegitimacy. 
But Mr. Belasco shows that free 
love is not popular.—At the Belasco 
Theater. 


Hovuseparty.—Despite two rather 
overacted first acts this is a very 
entertaining melodrama, and is 
having arun. Roy Hargrave plays 
the part of the college student skill- 
fully and, in the third act, rises to a 
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real dramatic height through his 
portrayal of the ravages of remorse. 
—At the 48th Street Theater. 


SuBpway Express.—Perhaps any- 
thing can happen in the subway, 
since they found a rattlesnake all 
alive and rattling his nine rattles on 
a station platform. In the play a 
murder takes place, somewhere be- 
tween stations.—At the Liberty 
Theater. 


5. December 


THE Sea GuLL.—Eva Le Gallienne 
gives a strong rendition with the 
aid of her talented company of this 
gloomy but powerful play of Che- 
khov’s. A bit of old Russia at the 
Civic Repertory Theater with an at- 
mosphere of intense reality. 


THE CRIMINAL Cope.—Martin 
Flavin’s play has to do with the 


code followed by those who legally 
prosecute on the one hand, and by 
those who justly or unjustly are 


their victims on the other. Though 
it has big moments, it is on the 
whole disappointing.—At the Na- 
tional Theater. 


6. January, 1930 


BERKELEY SQuARE has captured 
New York as well as London. It 
is interesting as being the reposi- 
tory of so many literary legacies, 
and reflects that yearning return to 
old tradition that both James and 
Kipling have so sympathetically 
analyzed. A beautiful play whose 
outstanding part is the doorway 
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opening on the past, which is also 
a portal of the future. Mr. How- 
ard’s graceful playing is a strong 
element in what is altogether a very 
distinguished production.—At the 
Lyceum Theater. 


BROKEN DisHEs.—A play rich in 
comedy of the type which sends the 
audience into frequent explosions of 
laughter, but whose implications 
are serious enough to hold its in- 
terest. It is delightful, clean as a 
hound’s tooth, rich in the illusions 
of life and full of honest mirth.— 
At the Masque Theater. 


Your UNcLE DupLey.—The ex- 
planation is all in the title. This is 
a rambling good-natured play about 
a henpecked male who asserts him- 
self in the end. It is carried along 
mainly by the excellent cast with. 
Walter Connolly in the title réle, 
supported by Beatrice Terry and 
Mrs. Jacques Martin.—At the Cort 
Theater. 


JUNE Moon.—A deservedly popu- 
lar play, satirizing in good-natured 
fashion the sorgwriters and their 
manner of attaining sudden fame 
and fortune. Amusing, light, and 
well carried through by Norman 
Foster and a good cast.—At the 
Broadhurst Theater. 


A WONDERFUL NiIGHT.—Years do 
not diminish the popularity of Jo- 
hann Strauss’ ever charming Bat, 
and Messrs. Shubert are to be con- 
gratulated on the high general av- 
erage of this revival—At the Ma- 
jestic Theater. 





The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





PROTESTANT REACTIONS TO HINDU RELIGIOUS IDEAS 


students of contemporary re- 
ligion, the crumbling of ortho- 

dox Protestantism as a doctrinal 
system evolved by the Reformation 
is a fact which does not need proof. 
Equally indubitable is the twofold 
tendency among those who cease to 
be Protestants, one towards some 
form or other of Monism, and the 
other towards Catholicism. In the 
Cruise of the Nona Hilaire Belloc 
has described in impressive words 
how modern Europe is fast ranging 
itself into these two camps: the is- 
sues are decided, the battle is al- 
ready being waged. The causes 
that have led to this double move- 
ment among Protestants have also 
been studied, and it is unnecessary 
for us to recall them here. But 
among these causes, there has been 
one which has not been sufficiently 
emphasized, or rather has been 
practically ignored: namely, the ef- 
fect produced on Protestantism by 
contact with the great non-Chris- 
tian religions of the world, especial- 
ly with Hinduism in its finer and 
more philosophic aspects. The 
Protestant missionary effort in In- 
dia is enormous whether we con- 
sider the number of workers or the 


wealth of resources. Any change of 
ideas and methods which the reli- 
gion of these missionaries may un- 
dergo by their contact with Hindu- 
ism is bound to produce a repercus- 
sion in the European and American 
bodies that send them out. For the 
Protestant, unlike the Catholic mis- 
sionary goes home frequently in the 
course of his ministry, and in most 
cases returns for good when old 
age approaches. Now it is certain 
that Protestant missionaries have 
studied Hinduism with great dili- 
gence and some of them have writ- 
ten works on the Hindu religion 
which show great competence. And 
Hinduism has exerted an influence 
on Protestant missionaries precise- 
ly in the two-fold direction we have 
noted. 

First, as regards Monism. In 
spite of the many schools of thought 
and religious practice which pro- 
fess a more or less strict theism, 
the general character of Hindu re- 
ligious thought is pantheistic. The 
monistic thesis and all that is im- 
plied in it—dogmatic indifferentism 
and the theory of rebirth, for in- 
stance—has never been so subtly 
or so ably defended as by the Hindu 
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advaita philosophers like Sankara. 
European Monism from the time of 
Schopenhauer, owes not a little to 
Hindu thought. Now Protestant 
missionaries, already shaken in 
their dogmatic beliefs by the High- 
er Criticism of the West, scarcely 
believing in the divinity of Our 
Lord, fall easily under the spell of 
Hindu Monism, and sometimes 
give up the practice of Christianity. 
One of the best-known figures in In- 
dian National circles at present is a 
Mr. C. F. Andrews. He is a sincere 
man, a real lover of India. But his 
exaggerated praise of things Indian 
—art, literature, civilization, reli- 
gious ideals—has done not a little 
to weaken the effect of missionary 
endeavor in India. This Mr. An- 
drews was once a Protestant mis- 
sionary. A good many other Prot- 
estant “theologians” in Europe and 
America are openly teaching the 
Hindu doctrine of the reincarnation 
of souls. Sir John Woodroffe, a 
great champion of Hinduism, gives 
their names in his Is India Civi- 
lised? (p. 258): Julius Miller, Dor- 
ner, Ernesti, Ruckert, Edward 
Beecher, and W. R. Alger. 

But more interesting to us is the 
influence of Hinduism in urging 
Protestants in a Catholic direction. 
Apart from Pantheism and the lack 
of definiteness in belief, Hinduism, 
both popular and philosophic, has 
doctrines and practices which are 
astonishingly similar to certain fea- 
tures of Catholicism: revelation and 
tradition, sacraments and sacra- 
mentals, special religious  vest- 
ments, elaborate ceremonial in wor- 
ship, images, lights, bells, incense, 
processions, and so forth. Above 
all, an integral part of Hinduism is 
the ideal of renunciation, the prac- 
tice of a rigorous asceticism, reli- 
gious life with poverty, celibacy, 
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and obedience to a Guru or Spir- 
itual Director. Neither in theory 
nor in practice do these features 
approach in perfection their Catho- 
lic counterparts. But such as they 
are, Hindus are extraordinarily at- 
tached to them. They constitute a 
necessary part of their idea of what 
a religion should be. Any attempt 
to convert them to a religion which 
does not possess these features is 
foredoomed to failure. 

What could Protestantism do 
when confronted by the task of con- 
verting such a people? One way 
was to tell them that all their reli- 
gious instincts were corrupt and 
that Protestantism could not toler- 
ate practices which distinctly sav- 
ored of “Romanism.” Such an an- 
swer is sometimes given, with what 
results may easily be imagined. But 
a more obvious and more successful 
way, especially for Anglican mis- 
sionaries already touched by ritual- 


ism, is to “swallow” sound Refor- 
mation principles, and encourage 


Catholic practices. This has been 
done with considerable success by 
the S. P. G. Mission in South India, 
and the Oxford Mission in North 
India. But of all the concessions 
made by Protestants to Indian reli- 
gious sentiment, that concerning 
monastic life is the most important. 
The study of Hindu monasticism 
has had a triple effect on Protes- 
tantism. 

A certain number of Protestants, 
among them missionaries of the 
straitest evangelical sects, have ac- 
tually been converted to Catholi- 
cism by a study of the higher as- 
pects of Hinduism. That millions 
of non-Christian people should 
cling to the ideal of asceticism and 
the monastic life has shown these 
Protestants what a spiritual catas- 
trophe was the so-called Reforma- 
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tion which abolished them. The 
most remarkable conversion 
brought about in this manner was 
that of the Rev. W. Wallace who 
died a Jesuit a few years after en- 
tering the Church. In his Life, pub- 
lished at Calcutta, entitled, From 
Evangelicalism to Catholicism by 
Way of the East, he describes how 
poor a figure the Protestant con- 
vert made, how empty his spiritual 
life seemed beside many a pious 
Hindu, with his penances, his 
prayers, his whole life saturated 
with religious practices. If Chris- 
tianity was true, if it was really su- 
perior to Hinduism, it seemed to 
him that only the Catholic form of 
it could claim this truth and supe- 
riority. 

Secondly, many converts from 
Hinduism to Protestantism, pro- 
foundly dissatisfied with the sterile 
cult given them by their pastors, 


unwilling to abandon Christianity, 
barred from Catholicism by igno- 
rance or by the prejudices imparted 
by the missionaries, demand facil- 
ities for the religious life in Protes- 
tantism. They wish to be Sadhus 
or Sannyassis like the Hindus them- 


selves. Of these Protestant Sadhus, 
Sunder Singh is the most famous. 
He goes about the country dressed 
like a Hindu ascetic, preaching 
to the people, somewhat after the 
manner of our early missionaries of 
Madura, Father de Nobili and his 
successors. Sunder Singh made a 
tour in Europe some years ago and 
spoke in strong terms about the de- 
cay of religion in Protestant coun- 
tries. In public meetings many 
Protestants have been insisting that 
their pastors should more frequent- 
ly preach renunciation, the neces- 
sity of good works for salvation, the 
beauty of passive virtues, like meek- 
ness, patience and charity. 
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Even more significant is the lat- 
est manifestation of this spirit, for 
it concerns the European mission- 
aries themselves. They are con- 
vinced that they cannot convert In- 
dia so long as their lives, exteriorly 
at least, do not differ from those of 
any other English official. They 
have therefore started a few Ash- 
rams, as Hindu monasteries are 
called, notably at Tiruppattur, at 
Hardwar near Benares, and at 
Poona. That of Poona, named 
“The Christa Seva Sangh,” seems to 
be the most important, and its for- 
tunes are being followed with great 
interest by all the Christians of In- 
dia. It was founded by the Rev. J. 
C. Winslow who has given it a rule 
of life practically Catholic in its de- 
tails. But the habit is Hindu, and 
the terms proper to the religious 
life are borrowed from Hindu Mo- 
nasticism, perhaps to avoid shock- 
ing or antagonizing Protestant sen- 
timent at home. Thus, a postulant 
is Mumukshu, a novice is Sadhak, 
a professed is Siddha, the Novice 
Master or Superior is Guru, celibacy 
is Brahmacharya, poverty is Dari- 
drathva, etc. 

The Protestant reaction to Hindu 
ideas will furnish a fascinating 
chapter to the history of modern 
religious thought. The proud “re- 
formed” religion which had once 
rejected “Romish” practices is 
forced to take them up now one by 
one, in order to face without shame 
a pagan religion. Till not long ago, 
from pulpit and class-room, the 
Protestant expatiated on the prog- 
ress which the Reformation had 
brought to Europe. But the Hindu 
has turned the tables on him. 
Whether sincerely or inspired by 
patriotic pride merely, he affects to 
despise the material greatness of 
European civilization, and con- 















trasts with it the “spirituality” of 
the East. To meet this new attack 
the Protestant is forced to cite ex- 
amples of Catholic sanctity, and re- 
sume practices of Catholic piety. It 
is doubtful if history affords a more 
piquant situation than this. Truly 
the whirligig of time hath brought 
on its revenges. God’s ways are 
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wonderful. He has deigned to make 
use of a pagan religion to bring 
closer to His Church our separated 
brethren. Is it a part of the re- 
ward which He surely has in store 
for many of them whom a sincere 
zeal for souls has led to undertake 
missionary work in India? 
JEROME D’Souza, S.J. 





—_— 
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T half past seven o’clock that 
morning we decided to go to 
Canterbury. It happened just like 
that. I sat up, blinked at the clock, 
poked my sister and whispered, 
“Shall we go?” She, turning one 
half-opened blue eye on me, an- 
swered a smothered “Yes.” Eight- 
fifteen saw us scurrying into the 
breakfast room, having caught on 
the way the information that the 
first train left precisely at a quarter 
to nine from Victoria station, a 
good distance away. A late train 
it would have to be, so down we set- 
tled for a good old English break- 
fast. You know the variety—I was 
tempted to say 57, but that would 
mean nothing to an Englishman. 
The courses came—and went, and 
at 8:30 sausages and bacon, oozing 
exquisite odors. Suddenly some 
one said “Friday!” Down went the 
knife and fork, on went the coat 
and hat—“Liz, we'll make this train 
or die,” and “so to Caunterbury we 
wende, the holy blisful martir for 
to seke.” 

The pilgrims of Chaucer’s day 
dined in leisurely fellowship at the 
Tabard Inn—we went ascetically 
half fed; they wended out of Lon- 
don on horseback to the skirling of 
bagpipes—we to the whistle of 
trains; they beguiled the time with 
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tales of many kinds—we spent the 
first half of the journey catching 
our breath and the other half, with 
true American efficiency, “reading 
up” on Canterbury. That is one 
thing I advise you not to do. Read 
as you run, else the information 
evaporates as quickly as you pour 
it into your memory. 

Alighting from our smoke-puf- 
fing steed at about eleven o’clock; 
we contemptuously scorned the of- 
fer of a rickety Victoria. and a 
husky driver, and regretted it later. 
True we had no horse, but pilgrims 
never ride in cabs. The Dane-John 
was our first stop, that mysterious 
mound of ancient British origin 
which may have been anything 
from a defense lookout to a Druid 
monument. One thing is certain— 
it was in 1539 the place of martyr- 
dom of Blessed John Stone an Au- 
gustinian friar, hanged, drawn and 
quartered by Henry for denying his 
supremacy. On this day it re- 
sembled a military training camp. 
Eight hundred Hungarian boy 
scouts had descended upon the 
place and were being entertained, 
or rather were entertaining the 
Lord Mayor with lusty shouts. You 
doubtless read of the World Jam- 
boree of boy scouts in England last 
summer. And it was a jam—they 
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jammed the British Museum every 
minute of the day (except for an 
hour off for the inevitable tea); 
they jammed every dungeon of the 
Tower of London the very day we 
honored the place with our pres- 
ence. I think the guard said 500,- 
000 had passed through the gate. 
Well, no wonder if the poor man 
were seeing double! We decided to 
be very astute and plan our circuit 
of Canterbury so as to avoid the 
mob; so we planned, and arrived 
at the Cathedral just in time to 
hear the strains of “God Save the 
King” issuing from 800 Hungarian 
throats. 

The approach to the Cathedral is 
through a very narrow street with 
white stucco and brown wood 
gabled houses leaning over caress- 
ingly. And strung across from 
house to house are moss baskets 
filled with gay flowers. Thence you 
go through a gray, Norman gate- 
tower to the church grounds. Con- 
vinced that the spiritual things of 
Canterbury were not yet for us, we 
returned to a delectable tea room 
on the festive street. But inter- 
rupted meals seemed our portion, 
for as we began to consume the des- 
sert in the delectable tea room, a 
very bonnie buzzing bee drove us 
frantic from the place. Puck never 
darted more swiftly from the cow- 
slip’s bell, though perhaps more 
gracefully. 

But not to be thwarted, we 
bought cakes, three apiece—lovely 
chocolate covered mounds—and to 
the furtive astonishment of passers- 
by ate them with a holy relish on the 
road to the West Gate to the little 
church of St. Dunstan. We ate 
them in honor of Blessed Thomas 
More, for it is in the vault of this 
church that Margaret Roper, his 
daughter, buried the head of the 
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martyr. It is there still, wrapped 
in lead, behind bars. The little 
church was sun-speckled, dusty, 
and absolutely deserted the day we 
saw it. Across the road is the gate- 
way to the Roper house, now the 
entrance to a brewery. Nearby is 
the gabled mansion of David Cop- 
perfield’s Agnes Wickfield. 

We were foot-tired by this time; 
we had one cake left, so we divided 
that going back in sympathy with 
Henry II. who walked barefoot 
along this very road to do penance 
at the shrine of the man he had in- 
directly murdered. I had a profit- 
able meditation, when I could di- 
vert my attention from the cobble- 
stones, on the contrast between this 
scene and the gay Norman court 
where Henry’s wife, Eleanor of 
Aquitaine, with the warm blood of 
Provence in her veins and the songs 
of the troubadours in her heart, en- 
tertained singers and minstrels and 


verse makers who eventually left 
their stamp on all English poetry. 
Just beyond the West Gate our 
searching eyes spied a placard on 
an old gray stone house—‘Here 
stood the first Franciscan house in 
England, founded 1224, by Blessed 


Agnello of Pisa.” Immediately I 
changed the dedication of the cake, 
now reduced to a bit of chocolate 
only, to Blessed Agnello and his 
Brother Francis. You see Henry 
could profit no longer by my sym- 
pathy, but the Jongleurs de Dieu 
could still be pleased, as Our Lady 
was pleased by her tumbler who 
stood on his head. It was quite 
logical, really, that there should 
meet me on this old Roman road in 
Canterbury, the ghosts of the trou- 
badours of human and of divine 
love, Bernart de Ventadour and 
Francis of Assisi, both products of 
Roman culture and Christianity, 
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both so much alike and yet so un- 
like. One sang to the courtly Lady 
of France, the other to the stately 
Lady Poverty, the heroine of a 
“newer and nobler romance.” One 
did and said heroically foolish 
things for an earthly lady, the oth- 
er for a heavenly one; yet we ac- 
cept Bernart and are puzzled by 
Francis. The puzzle would disap- 
pear, I suppose, if we told Francis’s 
story as the tale of a troubadour. 
His wildness, his seeming madness 
would be explained, for he too was 
in love. (What my companion was 
cogitating in the meantime, I know 
not. Probably she was eating the 
sweet for its own sake, and being 
honest.) 

Thus by a devious route across 
the town we came back to the Ca- 
thedral—back to that magnificent 
ostensorium which had the white 
heart of it cut out when the shrine 
of St. Thomas was despoiled by an- 
other Henry. It is said that the 
gold and precious stones from the 
shrine filled two great chests such 
that each required six or seven men 
to carry it. And here for the first 
time I sensed what it must have 
meant for England to be Catholic; I 
felt here even more than in Rome, 
the great age of the Church. In 
Rome one expects things to be an- 
cient, but in this outpost of the Ro- 
man civilization, it is more striking 
to see very early evidences of the 
protecting arm of Peter. Here in 
Canterbury due east of the Cathe- 
dral is the oldest church in Eng- 
land, St. Martin’s, dating at least 
seven years before the mission of 
St. Augustine in 597. Bertha, the 
queen of Kent, was of the house of 
Clovis anc hence a Catholic. This 
was the church for her chaplain, St. 
Liudhard. 

Our last stop, late in the after- 
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noon, was at St. Augustine’s monas- 
tery which its founder had intended 
to be the St. Paul-Outside-the-Walls 
of Canterbury. Recent excavations 
have brought to light the founda- 
tions of the original church and of 
its several successors. With one 
eye on the ruins and one on the 
clock of the “monastery,” we con- 
centrated the rest of our attention 
on the guide and his lecture. Time 
came to go, so with the guide con- 
veniently hidden behind some ruins, 
we skipped, leaving the good man 
tipless. It’s not often that the ne- 
cessity of the moment is so urgent 
as to allow one to “get away with 
it” and have even as much self-re- 
spect left as we had. 

We caught the down train for 
Victoria and then I knew the an- 
swer to a perpetual puzzle—what 
did Chaucer’s pilgrims do on the 
way home? Why did Chaucer 
never finish the tales? Katherine 


Brégy commends him for leaving 
his pilgrims this side Canterbury 
where it would be proved “who had 
come for curiosity, who for fear, 


who for love.” But I think we may 
safely hazard a guess to this query. 
Can’t you see the Pardoner badger- 
ing poor folks into buying his 
wares, the Wife of Bath looking out 
for her sixth, the Prioress praying 
daintily and the Cook brawling at 
the tavern? As we saw them on the 
road, so would they be in the town. 
But on the way home, what? I 
know now—they slept, just as my 
sister and I did, snugly, side by side. 
A few miles out from the town we 
awoke to see the gray, lacy towers 
of the Cathedral through a silver 
mist—the tears of St. Thomas over 
his desecrated home. Then we slept 
again soothed by the sweet, warm 
benediction of an English rain. 
Mary T. SALMon. 
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THE Pursuit oF UGLINESS 


THE anomalous events of the last 
hundred years have so confused 
both issues and terminology that it 
is impossible to consider so simple 
a question as the relationship of the 
Catholic Church to the body of 
Christian art without an attempt, if 
not to clarify the situation, at least 
to establish a few necessary prem- 
ises. 

What, as a matter of fact, we 
confront to-day, is a new estimate 
of wsthetic values, a new solution 
of the mystery of beauty (for mys- 
tery it is), and a corpus of new 
dogmas on the nature and function 
of art. Whether it is right or wrong, 
this new evangel, it certainly bears 
no closer relationship to the ideas 
and aims of the historic past, than 
holds in the case of the products 
fabricated under its influence in 
comparison with all preceding art. 
The word “beauty” is ostracised 
and in its place is offered “signifi- 
cant form”; the highly superior and 
even at times supercilious intelli- 
gentsia of the domain of zsthetics, 
rejecting the idea of the existence 
of any standard of values apart 
from the personal equation (a doc- 
trine that the unkind might say 
comes back in the end to “I don’t 
know much about art, but I know 
what I like”), doubt the existence 
of the absolute, and, it would ap- 
pear, deny any essential difference 
between the frieze of the Parthenon 
and a “comic strip” in a popular 
newspaper, or between Bourges 
Cathedral and a modernist apart- 
ment house in the Boulevard Ras- 
pail or the abortive Church of the 


Holy Family in Barcelona. It has 
been said with gravity that “an 
onion painted by Cézanne, is worth 
all the Madonnas of Raphael.” The 
words “art” and “artist” have a 
new but mutable connotation, while 
“truth,” “the ideal,” and “emotion” 
are similarly discarded as no longer 
representing anything in the realm 
of reality (I am not sure that even 
this is considered as a factor in 
life); and, as a whole, the old ter- 
minology, even when it is retained 
for lack of a sufficiently ingenious 
and mystifying substitute, is given 
a new content and so becomes, not 
an agency for the clarifying and ex- 
pression of ideas, but, as was said 
of old, a method of concealing 
them. There are those who main- 
tain that the ideas themselves do 
not exist, hence the practical use- 
fulness of the new method... . 
For the first time in history the 
“modern” artist pursues and ac- 
complishes ugliness, and in extenu- 
ation asserts that there is no such 
thing as beauty in any sense that 
permits of definition and maintains 
through the ages continuity and 
substantial identity. That he, the 
modernist artist, has discredited, if 
he has not yet wholly destroyed, the 
stale and sterile formule of Victo- 
rian art, is certainly true, and we 
owe him much for this. His suc- 
cess amounts almost to a revolu- 
tion, but in one essential respect it 
differs from all other antecedent 
revolutions and finds its fellow 
only in the recent social and polit- 
ical revolution in Russia. In the 
past an old system was overthrown 
because certain individuals or 
groups already had formulated an- 











other, and in order to establish 
their new order the old had to be 
destroyed. In the case both of 
modern art and Bolshevism, the old 
was assailed because it seemed to 
some that it was bad, and there- 
fore had to go. This laudable act 
accomplished, the workers of revo- 
lution found themselves in an em- 
barrassing position since they real- 
ly had nothing valid to offer in its 
place. One after another new de- 
vices were brought forward only to 
be in turn discarded, and now after 
twenty years of vertiginous effort to 
discover or create a new political 
and social formula, or a new art, 
we are further from success than 
ever. 

In this novel type of revolution, 
whether it is social, political or xs- 
thetic, the Catholic Church has 
played no part—which is also in it- 
self an anomalous state of things. 
From Constantine to the Council of 
Trent, the Church was in the fore- 
front of alb social and cultural 
movements of every kind. It was 
the Great Energy, informing soci- 
ety, influencing individual develop- 
ment, uniting peoples, creating a 
supra-national State. To-day, apart 
from valiant efforts in the indus- 
trial category, it stands aloof, and 
as an organism its influence is nega- 
tive rather than positive. The Ref- 
ormation, acting its allotted part as 
the greatest centrifugal force in his- 
tory, shattered the spiritual unity 
of Europe, engendered an acute na- 
tionalism, and brought in a new 
type of society in which the spir- 
itual influence of religion ceased to 
function as the primary directive 
force. Rather suddenly it fell. back 
to a subordinate position while ma- 
terial and intellectual impulses took 
its place. Whether this was the 
result of an evolutionary progress 
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from lower to higher things, or the 
reverse, is not the question. What 
is of moment is that for the first 
time an age-long energy ceased to 
operate, and for one result we find 
art of every kind becoming a series 
of personal reactions to stimuli, not 
the more or less unconscious ex- 
pression, through highly personal- 
ized channels, it is true, of a sort of 
universal spiritual energy that was 
implicit in life itself, and far above 
the achievement, even the compre- 
hension, of the individual. Enter 
the “artist” as such; no longer the 
good craftsman sensitive to the 
mystical effluvia of aspiration, ex- 
altation, the quest of holiness of his 
own people in their own time, but 
the self-centred, introspective, ego- 
centric individual, driven insistent- 
ly to express not that which was 
beyond and above himself, but— 
simply and frankly—himself. 

All of which is perfectly logical 
since it is quite consonant with the 
spirit of the age. The present era 
is technological, experimental and 
individualistic, and what it offers as 
art naturally partakes of these qual- 
ities. “Modernism,” in its ugliness 
as well as in its other qualities— 
perhaps here more than elsewhere 
—quite accurately expresses the 
spirit of the age. We do not find 
fault with it on this score, but be- 
cause it does not discriminate be- 
tween the new things that need new 
expression, the things that are per- 
haps evanescent, almost accidental, 
and the old things that are eternal 
and are alien to these new days. 
Amongst these is certainly religion 
in its traditional forms. Not the re- 
ligion of a kaleidoscopic Protestant- 
ism, incessantly changing its shape, 
but that of a Catholicism which in 
its essentials is changeless, how- 
ever adaptable it may be in the mat- 
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ter of inessentials. The same is 
true of other real elements in soci- 
ety, e. g., education and the home 
Here there is indeed a sufficient sur- 
render to modernism but it is not 
universal. Underneath the very 
patent show of a very modernised 
life there still survive the old ideals 
and motives of earlier days, and to 
these the “new art,” as well as the 
pragmatic philosophy, is definitely 
inapplicable. The present is a time 
of artistic eclecticism and opportu- 
nism, as it is in philosophy and re- 
ligion, and one would not have it 
otherwise if this were possible, 
which it is not. The gropings and 
the many inventions of the modern- 
ist must continue until a footing is 
found on a revaluation of values, or 
the issue is determined in another 
of those periodical lapses into de- 
generation and temporary oblivion 
which are the chapter endings of 
world history. Meanwhile the oth- 
er, the traditional, the historical, 
philosophy of life, the old principles 
and ideals of art, the old, persistent 
ways of religion must maintain 
themselves in their integrity, for 
the time always comes when they 
must emerge from their hidden 
sanctuaries to act as the purifying 
force of the inevitable new age. 
This is precisely what Catholi- 
cism has done, once in the first mil- 
lennium of Christianity, once in the 
second; it is not without the range 
of possibility that it is preparing to 
do the same in the third. As after 
the Barbarian Invasions and the fall 
of the Western Empire it brought 
civilisation with its resulting cul- 
ture and therefore its art to life 
again in the West; as after the sec- 
ond Dark Ages of the ninth and 
tenth centuries it inspired and or- 
ganised the great recovery of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, so 
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it very well may continue its des- 
tiny, once the present century is 
past, lightening the twenty-first 
century with another and an equal 
glory. 

—Ratrpn Apams Cram, The Catholic Church 


and Art (New York: The Macmillan Co.), pp. 
17-27. 
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TruTH CALLS To TrRuTH 


LivinG truth possesses a marvel- 
ous assimilative power. And the 
higher the place a truth holds in 
the scale of theoretical values, the 
more intimately it embraces all 
subordinate truths, that is to say, 
assimilates them. 

Moreover, as in assimilating bod- 
ily nourishment we do not cease to 
be ourselves, but rather transmute 
the assimilated substance into our 
very own, so the assimilation of 
new truths does not imply the abdi- 
cation of the truths we already 


possess, but rather their conserva- 
tion and development. 

Truth calls to truth because there 
is a most intimate relationship be- 
tween one truth and another: they 
are kindred parts of one great 


whole. And the deepest reason of 
this affinity and mutual attraction 
lies in the sublime fact that they 
are all reflections of the one Divine 
Logos. 

Scholastic philosophy, then, in so 
far as it is a fund of living, peren- 
nial truths, cannot rest satisfied 
with merely moving alongside of 
other contemporaneous currents of 
thought, or with attempting some 
sort of compromise with other sys- 
tems: because its imperishable 
truths are living truths, they have 
the capacity as well as the appe- 
tence for assimilating whatever is 
true in subsequent developments, 
for an intussusception governed by 
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principles similar to those control- 
ling the growth of every living 
thing, principles as constant as 
they are comprehensive. By this 
assimilative process the perennial 
philosophy is able to incorporate 
into the vital unity of its organism 
and to vivify by its spirit every 
truth the mind discovers in every 
domain of human knowledge. 
Thus, after the example of the 
“Prince of Scholastics,” the truly 
Scholastic mentality strives after 
an integral view of reality, after a 
comprehensive possession of truth. 
It bewares of idolizing portions of 
truth. It endeavors to maintain 
the proper proportion and perspec- 
tive. It is ever on its guard against 
overstressing one aspect of reality 
in any domain. It studies carefully 
all one-sided views, and readily ac- 
cepts every kernel of truth they 
contain for embodiment in its own 
synthesis. This well-balanced, all- 
inclusive view of reality stands out 
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in striking contrast to those partial 
systems, each one of which gazes on 
reality only from its own favorite 
narrow angle, with the result of a 
philosophic (if such it can be called) 
vision that lacks perspective, pro- 
portion, and comprehensiveness. 
The ideal and method of pro- 
gressive Scholasticism [is] to pene- 
trate more deeply into the best 
thought of the great Greeks and the 
medieval Scholastics; to rethink it, 
in the manner outlined, in refer- 
ence to modern conquests in every 
realm of thought and to present-day 
problems; with fine discernment to 
search out the perennially true in 
the old and the new; thoroughly to 
assimilate both, with a view to the 
eventual elaboration, by another 


Aristotle or another Thomas, of a 
richer and more fruitful philosoph- 
ical synthesis of existing knowl- 
edge than any yet achieved. 


—Gerarvo Bruni, Progressive Scholasticism. 
Tr. Joun S. Zypuna (St. Louis: B. Herder Book 
Co.). Translator’s Foreword, pp. xxvii-xxix. 














A CHALLENGE TO CHRISTIAN 
SocleTY 


THERE is much less strangeness 
in the external aspects of life in 
Moscow than might be expected in 
the capital of a Communist country. 
For Soviet Russia is really Commu- 
nist in aim and, to a portentous de- 
gree, in achievement. My observa- 
tions [there] produced in me the 
impression that the rulers of Rus- 
sia are still resolved to build a soci- 
ety according to the principles of 
Karl Marx. The fundamental so- 
cial institutions—religion, marriage 
and the family, law, government, 
industry, property—are to be very 
different in the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics from what we 
have known in Christendom... . 

The New Russia is a challenge to 
Christian society, and the New Rus- 
sia does not stand alone. The chal- 
lenge comes from a whole modern- 
ist world. Russia has revealed to 
me the strength and possible out- 
come of the tendencies of the day 
in Western countries, especially in 
England, as it is the country with 
which I am most familiar. Russia 
is perhaps the most advanced of 
countries, the spearhead of modern- 
ism. This sounds paradoxical and 
rhetorical, but I hope to explain 
why I believe it true. 

The material conditions of life 
for the Russian masses, at least as 
far as I could see in Moscow, are 
tolerable enough. The people are 
sufficiently fed and not overworked, 
and they have abundant facilities 
for recreation. Clothing is of the 
poorest, but the shabbily dressed 
are at no social disadvantage, for 
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high officials whom I interviewed 
were among the shabbiest. The 
housing famine is extreme, but 
there is no rackrenting; if the ac- 
commodation is scanty, it is cheap. 
There is not equality of incomes 
in Russia, but there are no really 
rich people in Russia. The toiling 
masses feel they are getting their 
share of the national cake. Russia 
is really the “Workers’ Republic” 
in the sense that the Government 
depends almost entirely on the 
workers for active support, and the 
Government naturally gives every 
possible favour to the class on 
which it depends. The “dictator- 
ship of the proletariat” does not 
pretend to be democratic or liberal. 
There are “classes deprived of elec- 
toral rights” that suffer from a 
cruel outlawry. The Bolshevists 
justify this by saying that the Revo- 
lution is still in progress, and the 
class war has still to be waged. 
However, I am definitely of the 
opinion that the Soviet Government 
is as solidly established as any oth- 
er Government in Europe... . 

The Soviet Government hopes to 
solve its economic problems by the 
rapid industrialisation of Russia 
and by large-scale agricultural pro- 
duction. A considerable measure 
of success has attended these ef- 
forts. I was very much impressed 
by the spirit of activity and enter- 
prise that I encountered in Moscow 
and Kharkov, which was the other 
city I visited. It is true that bureau- 
cracy, which is part of the price 
that has to be paid for Communism, 
weighs heavily on enterprise. The 
Communists admit quite readily 
that bureaucracy presents them 

















with a great problem, but they have 
a rather naive confidence that it is 
not a necessary evil of their system, 
and they declare they will find a so- 
lution. Many of the privations now 
suffered by the Russians are due to 
the Government investing all avail- 
able resources in permanent im- 
provements, which must take time 
before they yield their full benefits. 
As Russia cannot get foreign capi- 
tal for industrialisation, it has to 
raise capital from its own people by 
taxation or forced loans, though 
the expedients adopted do not al- 
ways bear these names. I do not 
predict that Communism in Russia 
will be an economic success, but I 
am by no means certain of its fail- 
ure. 

The modernist world seeks first 
the kingdom of material wealth, be- 
lieving that if it gains this all things 
will be added unto it. The eco- 
nomic success of the Soviet experi- 
ment, making Russia a reliable 
market for profitable trade, would 
cover the multitude of Bolshevist 
sins. I read the other day of an 
American magnate who had just 
returned from Russia and remarked 
to an interviewer: “Russia is on 
the right lines. She is putting her 
money now into economic develop- 
ment instead of into churches and 
palaces as before the war!” The 
destruction of religion in Russia, 
the abolition of marriage, and the 
establishment of a non-Christian 
code of morals will be complacently 
regarded as matters of purely do- 
mestic concern if Russia will only 
pay her debts. 

The Soviet Government is actual- 
ly engaged in a campaign for the 
destruction of religion. It is per- 
fectly candid about it. I was told 
by Madame Kameneff, President of 
the Society for Cultural Relations 
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with Foreign Countries (a Soviet 
Department of Propaganda), that 
religion and Communism were in- 
compatible, and that the Soviet 
would on no account allow freedom 
to teach religion, or relax its own 
campaign of anti-religion. . . . The 
Russian Communist effort against 
religion is unprecedented; I know 
of no other instance where dogmat- 
ic atheism has been instilled into 
all the children in all the schools. 

Before I went to Russia I knew 
nothing of the Bolshevik legislation 
regarding marriage and the family, 
and it all came to me as a tremen- 
dous shock. But I received a great- 
er shock when I found that the 
English-speaking people, Americans 
and British, whom I met in Mos- 
cow, seemed to take the reversion 
to pagan morals absolutely for 
granted, and even to approve of the 
system of divorce upon application. 
When I came back to London and 
talked about my Russian discov- 
eries with responsible people in the 
journalistic world, I was again as- 
tounded to find that what I consid- 
ered the worst feature in Russia, 
was regarded by them as the best. 
More than one responsible person 
has said to me: “The Russian law 
of marriage is what we shall come 
to here.” It then came home to me 
that the most characteristic novels 
and plays of the present day do 
take Communist morals for 
granted. They do take the indi- 
vidual will or whim to be the deter- 
mining factor in making and un- 
making marriage. If two people 
are no longer happy together, it is 
tyranny to refuse them a divorce. 
This is what the Russian Commu- 
nists say, and what the modern pa- 
gans teach. 

Communism as it exists in Rus- 
sia is essentially a propagandist 
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creed. It feels compelled to spread 
itself throughout the world, both 
on grounds of theory and practice. 
One of its main tenets is the cer- 
tainty and necessity of world-revo- 
lution, and it seeks to hasten that 
revolution. It lives in fear of be- 
ing attacked by capitalist powers, 
and it is a measure of self-protec- 
tion to seek allies among the prole- 
tarians of other countries. I think 
that in the pagan modernist world 
Russia will win sympathisers not 
so much among the poor as among 
all who are in revolt against Chris- 
tian moral discipline. I can imag- 
ine a compromise between the Com- 
munism of Russia and the pagan 
plutocracies of other countries. 

If trade with Russia is profitable, 
there will be no quarrelling about 
religion or morals. Some day or 
other the real fight in the world will 
not be about markets or territories, 
but about the fundamentals of 
I know which 
and 


Christian morality. 
will be the side of Russia, 
which will be the side of Poland; 
but I am uncertain about other 


countries, including my own. Bol- 
shevik Russia represents the tri- 
umph, not of a particular scheme 
of economic organisation, but of a 
materialistic philosophy of life. 
The same philosophy is already 
widespread in other countries, but 
these have not yet had any revolu- 
tionary upheaval resulting in the 
casting away of traditional institu- 
tions. There may still be the facade 
of Christian institutions when the 
foundations have rotted away, and 
hardly more than a breath is needed 
to show the edifice as a palpable 
ruin. My conviction is that those 
who hold to Christian faith and 
morals must make mighty efforts 
in every sphere, by prayer and 
work, by spiritual, social, political 
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and intellectual activities, to bring 
about, as the present Pope would 
say, the reign of Christ the King. 
If this is not done, the Western na- 
tions may soon be “following Rus- 
sia” in a more disastrous path than 


political revolution. 
—H. Somervitte, in Studies (Dublin), De- 
cember, 1929. 


in 
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THE ENGLISH MARTYRS 


On Sunday [Dec. 15th] the 
thoughts of the whole Catholic 
world will be centred upon the cere- 
mony at which the Holy Father will 
proclaim the Beatification of a larg- 
er group of martyrs from one coun- 
try than have ever before been con- 
sidered at one time by the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites. No less 
than 252 men and women who 
gave their lives for the Faith dur- 
ing the era of persecution in Eng- 
land and Wales have been declared 
Venerable, and have had their 
causes closely investigated at the 
Holy See. How stringent the exam- 
ination of each case has been is 
shown by the fact that, even after 
that preliminary investigation had 
been completed, a _ considerable 
number have been deferred for fur- 
ther examination. But as the out- 
come of that long process, extend- 
ing over nearly half a century, 136 
men and women of this country are 
being solemnly Beatified. 

Little more than two centuries 
have passed since the last of them 
suffered death for their unflinching 
fidelity to the Church which, less 
than two centuries before, was still 
undisturbed as the traditional 
Church of England. And within 
that short space of time what a 
glorious record of devotion and 
fortitude is contained in the deeds 
of that marvellous company of he- 
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roes! The laity share with the 
clergy the crown that was superbly 
won by constancy unto the end, un- 
der sufferings and tortures equal- 
ling the most barbarous horrors of 
any age. The poor and the hum- 
ble, the high-born and the wealthy, 
have left to us the same sublime 
example of invincible fidelity. 

Here a friar strangled in pris- 
on; there a printer martyred for 
persisting in publishing Catho- 
lic books; schoolmasters hanged, 
drawn and quartered for teaching 
the Faith to children, or for refus- 
ing to renounce it themselves when 
they were faced with death and 
frightful tortures; men and wom- 
en who sheltered outlawed priests 
in their homes, until discovery 
brought upon them also the fate of 
outlaws: such are only some in- 
stances of the heroism and self- 
sacrifice that is to receive its su- 
preme honour from the Church of 
Christ when the Pope pronounces 
the decree of Beatification. 

There have been few ages when 
the necessity for such heroic con- 
stancy under persecution has not 
arisen in some part of the world. 
Even in the past few years we have 
had to record numerous instances 
of unsurpassed endurance and mar- 
tyrdom under savage persecutions 
in Mexico and in China. And in our 
own time, which has seen such an 
extraordinary exhibition of heroic 
qualities during the Great War, 
Catholics in England will recall 
proudly that the same qualities 
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were not wanting in the service of 
the Church. 

There is special consolation in 
the fact that such sacred recogni- 
tion should be accorded to the Eng- 
lish Martyrs in the same year which 
has so remarkably emphasised the 
progress of the Catholic revival in 
the past 100 years. And in the 
great advance which has been made 
towards winning back England to 
the Church of her fathers, we can 
recognise that the ceaseless prayers 
of the English martyrs have played 
an immense part in aiding the frail 
efforts of the living. 

The progress of the past 100 years 
has indeed not been won without 
demanding much agony and forti- 
tude, if of another kind. There 
have been silent, unnoticed martyr- 
doms, especially among the converts 
to Catholicism, protracted over 
many years, so that even the swift 
crown of a martyr’s death would 
seem at times to call for less ardu- 
ous endurance. And as we recall 
each individual tale of heroism that 
is honoured by Beatification now, 
we may rejoice still more that 
among that glorious company so 
many converts find their place. 
Among them the names of born 
Catholics and of converts are in- 
extricably mingled; and to their 
prayers the faithful in a modern 
England, which has yielded so large 
a number of conversions, will turn 
with complete sympathy and with 
undying gratitude. 


—The Universe (London), Dec. 13, 1929. 
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ERE in America we seem to be 

approaching the apotheosis of 
the State. In England, centuries 
ago, the chancellor of the realm 
was referred to as “keeper of the 
conscience of the king.” The phrase 
admits a dozen interpretations, but 
if it means what on the surface it 
seems to mean,—that the king sur- 
renders his conscience and permits 
another man to make decisions for 
him in matters of morals,—it is an 
obnoxious and immoral idea. But 
we that have renounced monarchy 
with all its works and pomps are in 
danger of a worse 
evil. A theory is de- 
veloping that the 
State is the keeper 
of the conscience of the citizen. 
Worse even than that, there is a 
prospect that the State may some 
day declare itself equal to God, or 
superior to God. 

To the alert observer there are a 
thousand indications of this trend. 
One of the most recent instances is 
the denial of citizenship to Dr. 
Douglas Clyde MacIntosh, Dwight 
Professor of Theology at Yale, be- 
cause, to quote the Federal District 
Judge, “the petitioner, considering 
his allegiance to be first to the will 
of God, would not promise in ad- 
vance to bear arms in defense of 
the United States under all circum- 
stances, but only if he believed the 
war to be morally justified.” It was 
therefore decided by the Court that 
“the petitioner is not attached to 
the principles of the Constitution of 
the United States”! The exclama- 
tion point is mine. The Judge gave 
no indication—not even with a 
punctuation mark—that he consid- 


Is the 
State God? 


ered the decision unusual. We are 
left to surmise that in the land of 
the free it is held as axiomatic that 
a man is not keeper of his own con- 
science. If he is native born, ipso 
facto at birth he loses the right to 
call his soul his own. If he is for- 


eign born he may purchase citizen- 
ship only at the cost of conscience. 


me, it is an appalling fact that 
no one seems to be particular- 
ly wrought up over this prodigious 
matter. True, the news item ap- 
peared at just about the time when 
Mr. Hoover’s Commission on Law 
Enforcement made its first report, 
and when the everlasting prohibi- 
tion controversy was at one of its 
multitudinous climaxes. So the lit- 
tle story of Professor MacIntosh 
was submerged. But 
it is more important 
than prohibition, in- 
finitely more impor- 
tant than the cut- 
and-dried-foregone-conclusion re- 
port of the Crime Investigation 
Committee. At its worst, prohibi- 
tion deprives a man of one of his 
lesser rights, a mere matter of sense 
indulgence, the right to a luxury. 
But if the District Judge’s decision 
is to be interpreted as denying that 
a man’s first allegiance is to God, 
and that a man must bear arms 
whether he thinks a war just or 
unjust, then all our rights are gone, 
for the fundamental right, the right 
to follow conscience, is destroyed. 
And besides, if it be true to say 
that one who puts God and con- 
science above the State is “not at- 
tached to the principles of the Con- 
stitution,” then no Christian can be 
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a citizen. A Christian cannot give 
to Cesar the things that belong to 
God. In case of conflict a Christian 
obeys God rather than men. But 
why speak of a Christian? Is there 
any orthodox Jew who would sub- 
scribe to the statement that a man’s 
first allegiance is to the State and 
his second to God? The most heroic 
Jews in history, the Machabees, died 
one by one in defiance of any such 
principle as that. No 
Jew therefore can 
conscientiously be 
an American citizen. 
No, nor even a decent pagan. Sen- 
eca, Cicero, Cato, any heathen mor- 
alist would have repudiated the idea 
that the State is above the gods. 
True, in their day the State did ex- 
alt itself abnormally, and some of 
the mad Emperors. considered 
themselves gods. But the philoso- 
phers and satirists scorned the crazy 
notion. Even a man who has no 
belief in God, or gods, or the soul, 
must still have a lingering con- 
sciousness of some sort of daimon 
within, like that of Socrates, a cen- 
ter of moral freedom that makes a 
man in the last analysis sui juris, 
master of himself. The Declaration 
of Independence declares that cer- 
tain human rights are “inalienable.” 
One of these rights is the right to 
freedom. So far the Declaration. 
It had in mind, no doubt, political 
freedom. But political freedom im- 
plies moral freedom. If a man be 
not morally free, he is not free at 
all. 


Can We Be 
Citizens? 


UT good heavens! Must we 

waste time and good white pa- 

per on this rudimentary logic, and 

equally rudimentary ethics? Where 

are we? Into what mental chaos 

have we fallen, if one must argue 
that a man is a man? 
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Of course we know that the cur- 
rently popular psychology, Behav- 
iorism, makes a man 
a machine. But we 
haven’t taken the 
Behaviorists serious- 
ly. Nor have we 
even been able to think that the va- 
rious other academic and _ philo- 
sophic opponents of free will really 
mean what they say. They reject 
the soul, and with the soul, con- 
science. But we have not believed 
them. There is indeed a maxim 
recommended to father confessors: 
“Crede peenitenti tam pro se quam 
contra se dicenti.” “Believe the 
penitent whether he defend himself 
or accuse himself.” But there are 
limits. If a penitent says “I am no 
man, I am only a yellow dog,” we 
let the sentiment pass as a bit of 
hyperbole or a metaphor. A man 
may have acted like a yellow dog, 
but the fact remains—tragic fact or 
consoling as you please—that he is 
stilla man. So, in an excess of zeal 
for some new fangled psychology, 
a man may say, “I am not a man, 
I am only a machine.” We let that 
pass as a bit of temporary fanati- 
cism. The man’s a man for a’ that. 


Modern 
Psychology 
in Action 


DUT the horrible suggestion sud- 

denly seizes the mind,—can it 
be that these crazy psychological 
theories are being taken at their 
face value? Do men really believe 
that there is no God, no soul, no 
conscience? And that therefore the 
highest thing on earth is the State? 
Is the State God? Or, still more 
blasphemous, is the State superior 
to God? The State 
is real, and God at 
best problematical? 
Therefore the actual 
State is more important than the 
hypothetical God? Likewise they 
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say that conscience is a fiction. But 
do they mean it? Will they apply 
that theory in practical life? Con- 
science is a fiction but law is a fact, 
so follow the law and ignore con- 
science? And is that what the Fed- 
eral District Judge had in mind 
when he denied citizenship to the 
Professor of Theology who thinks 
God comes first and the State sec- 
ond, or God first, conscience second 
and the State third? And is the 
court correct in judging that all 
this is contrary to the Constitution? 


HOPE I am not in contempt of 

court. I wish to protest all pos- 
sible allegiance to the decisions of 
any and all American courts. I dis- 
own any intent of sedition against 
the laws of my country. But if it 
be contempt of court, or sedition or 
treason to say that the State is not 
God and that the State cannot take 


the place of conscience, I am a rebel. 


If anyone feel in- 
clined to impugn 
my citizenship on 
that account, I hope 
he will be fair enough to publish 
his own declaration that the State 
is God, and a substitute for con- 
science. 

Does some cool, calm reader mar- 
vel that I permit myself a little 
warmth? Will he tell me that I am 
knocking down a straw man, and 
incidentally making a lot of hub- 
bub over it? Very well, let him 
read that judicial decision again, 
and say what it means: “Jt appear- 
ing that the said petitioner, consid- 
ering his allegiance to be first to 
the will of God, would not promise 
in advance to bear arms in defense 
of the United States under all cir- 
cumstances, but only if he believed 
the war to be morally justified, it is 
decided that the petitioner is not 
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attached to the principles of the 
Constitution of the United States.” 

To me that statement seems a 
confirmation of the immoral max- 
im, “Right or wrong my country.” 
“Good war or bad war, just war or 
unjust, I will fight.” Is this good 
Americanism? Is it good Christian- 
ity? Is it even decent paganism? 
Is it any kind of ethics? 


N Dr. John A. Ryan’s important 

volume on Declining Liberty pub- 
lished in 1927, there is a chapter 
on Fascism, parts of which are rele- 
vant to this question of the apothe- 
osis of the State. Dr. Ryan follows 
the quasi-official exposition of the 
Fascist idea of the State given in 
1925 by Alfredo Rocco, then Min- 
ister of Justice in the Italian gov- 
ernment and Dean of the Faculty 
of Law in the University of Padua. 
Signor Rocco’s exposition was ap- 
proved as “masterful” and authen- 
tic by the Premier. 

According to this approved docu- 
ment, Fascism maintains that “so- 
ciety is an end, individuals the 
means, and its whole life consists 
in using individuals as instruments 
for its social ends.” 

Upon that statement Dr. Ryan 
makes this comment: 

“Of a certainty there is nothing 
new in this. It is as old as Hegel, 
and far older. It was explicit in the 
political theories of the Ancient 
World, when, to quote Lord Acton, 
‘the passengers existed for the sake 
of the ship.’ In the nineteenth cen- 
tury it was widely held by political 
writers and came to 
be known as the the- 
ory of ‘the Omnipo- 
tent State,” some- 
times as the theory 
of the ‘Kultur-Staat.’ From the 
temporary obscuration which it 
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suffered in consequence of the 
World War it is now rescued by 
Fascism and paraded as an original 
discovery—or invention.” 

Dr. Ryan writes that the doctrine 
which submerges the man in the 
omnipotent State contradicts Cath- 
olic teaching, and he quotes the 
Holy Father, Pius XI., who gave this 
warning to the world more than 
three years ago: “We again see a 
conception of the State making 
headway which is not a Catholic 
conception, because it makes the 
State an end unto itself and citizens 
mere means to that end, absorbing 
and monopolizing everything.” 

Now, although a good many 


Americans returning from _ Italy 
have expressed themselves as high- 
ly pleased with Fascism, I suppose 
few have anticipated that even the 
United States Constitution would 
be given a Fascist interpretation. 


Have we made the State an end un- 
to itself and citizens mere means to 
the end? Do we allow the State to 
“absorb and monopolize every- 
thing?” 

It is only fair to say that neither 
Premier Mussolini nor Signor Rocco 
has taught explicitly that God is to 
be subordinated to the State and 
that conscience is to be suppressed 
upon the demand of the State. Can 
it be that our political philosophers, 
intent upon the exaltation of the 
State at the expense of the individ- 
ual, have outrun not only Fascism 
but all other theories of State abso- 
lutism? 


E Catholics have been consist- 

ent defenders of the suprem- 
acy of the spiritual over the mate- 
rial world,—and consequently 
champions of the Church as a spir- 
itual society when she has met op- 
position from the State. Such con- 
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flicts, of course, ought not to hap- 
pen. They would not occur if men, 
churchmen and statesmen both, 
would remember the truth taught 
by all Catholic theologians and ex- 
pressed in axiomatic form by Pope 
Leo XIII., “Whatever in things hu- 
man is of a sacred character . . . is 
subject to the... Church. What- 
ever is to be ranged under the civil 
and political order is subject to the 
State.” 

Because we have insisted upon 
the independence of the Church 
in spiritual matters, 
we have been as- 
saulted with the 
ery “Divided Alle- 
giance!” But now comes a ques- 
tion that concerns all other Chris- 
tians, and indeed all other citizens 
as well as Catholics. There is pos- 
sible another “divided allegiance.” 
Every citizen owes allegiance to the 
State. He owes allegiance also to 
his conscience. Conflict may some- 
times be inevitable. When conflict 
comes, which shall we obey,—the 
external authority, admittedly hu- 
man, or the interior authority 
whose origin and authority are di- 
vine? Is something divine to be 
suppressed in favor of something 
human? There we are again, ar- 
rived at the question with which we 
commenced: is the State superior 
to God and to concience? 

If our fellow Christians in Amer- 
ica had been more closely allied 
with us while we were fighting for 
the freedom of the exterior, visible 
spiritual power, the Church, they 
could with more grace take part in 
the battle in behalf of the interior, in- 
visible, spiritual power, conscience, 
now that it is assailed in the name 
of the State. They might have seen 
that the champions of State su- 
premacy, if allowed to encroach 
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upon the domain of the Church, 
would not be content until they 
tried to take possession of man’s 
very soul. 


LL this insistence upon the 

freedom of man’s soul presup- 
poses the Catholic doctrine of the 
supremacy of conscience. I call it 
Catholic par excellence (not deny- 
ing that it is also Protestant) be- 
cause it was taught by Catholics be- 
fore Protestantism appeared, and 
because even yet the noblest and 
truest things ever said of conscience 
have been from Catholic lips or 
Catholic pens. 

For example, there is the classic 
passage from the second volume of 
Cardinal Newman’s 
Difficulties of Angli- 
cans, a eulogy of 
conscience that in 
its combination of 


Conscience: 
a Classic 
Passage 


moderated eloquence with accuracy 
of theological expression remains 


unequaled. It runs over some six- 
teen pages, and is therefore too long 
for quotation, but Newman read- 
ers will hardly forget some of its 
salient sentences. 

“*The Divine Law,’ says Cardinal 
Gousset, ‘is the supreme rule of ac- 
tions; our thoughts, desires, words, 
acts, all that man is, is subject to 
the domain of the law of God; and 
this law is the rule of our conduct 
by means of our conscience. Hence 
it is never lawful to go against our 
conscience; as the fourth Lateran 
council says, ‘Quidquid fit contra 
conscientiam, exdificat ad gehen- 
nam.’” “He who acts against con- 
science loses his soul.” 

Newman continues: “Conscience 
holds of God, and not of man, as an 
Angel walking on the earth would 
be no citizen or dependent of the 
Civil Power. Conscience is not a 
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long-sighted selfishness, nor a de- 
sire to be consistent with oneself; 
but it is a messenger from Him, 
who, both in nature and in grace, 
speaks to us behind a veil, and 
teaches and rules us by His repre- 
sentatives. Conscience is the abo- 
riginal Vicar of Christ, a prophet in 
its informations, a monarch in its 
peremptoriness, a priest in its bless- 
ings and anathemas, and, even 
though the eternal priesthood 
throughout the Church could cease 
to be, in it the sacerdotal principle 
would remain and would have a 
sway.” 

Unfortunately, with the growth 
of materialism and the decay of re- 
ligious teaching these beautiful and 
exalting truths have been neglected, 
or even rejected. As Newman says: 

“Words such as these are idle 
empty verbiage to the great world 
of philosophy now. All through my 
day there has been a resolute war- 
fare, I had almost said conspiracy 
against the rights of conscience, as 
I have described it. Literature and 
science have been embodied in great 
institutions in order to put it down. 
Noble buildings have been reared as 
fortresses against that spiritual, in- 
visible influence which is too subtle 
for science and too profound for 
literature. Chairs in Universities 
have been made the seats of an an- 
tagonist tradition. Public writers, 
day after day, have indoctrinated 
the minds of innumerable readers 
with theories subversive of its 
claims. As in Roman times, and in 
the middle age, its supremacy was 
assailed by the arm of physical 
force, so now the intellect is put in 
operation to sap the foundations of 
a power which the sword could not 
destroy. We are told that con- 
science is but a twist in primitive 
and untutored man; that its dictate 
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is an imagination; that the very no- 
tion of guiltiness, which that dictate 
enforces, is simply irrational, for 
how can there possibly be freedom 
of will, how can there be conse- 
quent responsibility, in that infinite 
eternal network of cause and ef- 
fect, in which we helplessly lie? 
And what retribution have we to 
fear, when we have no real choice to 
do good or evil? So much for the 
philosophers.” 


ES, so much for the philoso- 

phers. But philosophy slowly 
seeps down into the minds of the 
masses. It ceases to be a merely 
academic exercise, and becomes 
a rule of life. In Newman’s day 
contempt for conscience prevailed 
chiefly in books and colleges. In 
our day it dictates a court decision 
which declares that one who be- 
lieves in the supremacy of con- 
science cannot be attached to the 
principles of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

It was inevitable. Something or 
other must be supreme. If not con- 
science, if not God, then what but 
the State? We had some premoni- 
tions of this outcome of a false phi- 
losophy in the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment which supersedes conscience 
by law. Now comes 
a more important 
application of the 
false theory: a man 
must fight and shoot 
and kill even in a war that he be- 
lieves unjust. This is, in effect, 
compulsion to murder. 

Fortunately, however, the end is 
not yet. Professor MacIntosh has 
access to a superior court, and if 
necessary to the Supreme Court. In 
that court of last appeal there are 
nine men who are not mere legists 
but philosophers. It is not beyond 
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them to see that if you kill con- 
science in the interest of the State, 
you kill the State. The decision 
will be reversed. The misfortune 
is that it was ever made. 


CANNOT refrain from the obser- 

vation that this court decision 
illustrates once again that we can 
never fully know the value of a 
philosophical or ethical theory un- 
til it graduates from college and 
goes to work. A great deal of the 
stuff that passes for truth in the 
classroom and the lecture hall turns 
out to be both foolish and false 
when it emerges from that artificial 
little world created by cloistered 
scholars. The university is not the 
universe. It is not even a doll’s 
house, for in a doll’s house the 
chairs and tables and stairways, the 
beds and the pots and pans are real, 
though in miniature. They have 
some resemblance to things used in 
the big world. But the university 
world is largely a world of “make 
believe.” 

Witness the als op (as if) phi- 
losophy, which teaches that though 
all the fundamental moral and 
metaphysical principles upon 
which society has been constructed 
are false, we must go on acting as 
if they were true, because unless 
we do society will “fa’ down and 
go boom.” To put it concretely: 
there is, of course, no God, no soul, 
no free will, no conscience. But 
civilization has been constructed on 
God, soul, free will and conscience. 
Therefore we shall continue to pre- 
tend that these necessary things ex- 
ist, even though we know they 
don’t. We shall go aliead als op 
they were fact though we know 
them io be fiction. 

The man in the street will be 
amused, unless he happens to be 
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in the mood to be scandalized, to 
hear that all this nonsense passes 
for philosophy in some terribly 
“learned” circles. With a nod of 
recognition to Charles Dickens, he 
will borrow Mr. Bumble’s dictum, 
“If the law sup- 
poses that, the law 
is a ass a idiot,” 
and apply it to phi- 
losophy. When Immanuel Kant 
had swept away the foundations of 
the moral world, God, the soul, fu- 
ture life, using what he called 
“pure” reason, he hastened to re- 
construct them by “practical” rea- 
son. He considered his practical 
reason to be as valid as his pure 
reason. But many of his followers 
have only laughed at Kant’s “prac- 
tical” reason. They want their 
reason pure but not practical. How- 
ever, not being absolutely insane, 
they realize that we must have some 


Philosophy 
“a Ass a Idiot” 


props to society. So, like little chil- 
dren playing a game they say, 


“Let’s suppose.” To them a fiction 
is as good as a fact. Indeed, to 
some of them who profess the phi- 
losophy of idealism, a fiction is as 
real as a fact. Why not, since by 
the admission of most of the mod- 
erns, truth has no objective exist- 
ence? If there is no truth, of 
course there is no untruth. So, a 
mythical God and a fictitious con- 
science will uphold civilization as 
well as a real God and a real con- 
science. 

So far the philosophers. But 
now homo-minus-sapiens takes hold 
of the theory and translates it into 
his own language, the dialect he un- 
derstands. “If I get you,” he says, 
“you mean that a skyscraper will 
stand up just as well if the steel 
frame is corroded, or even if the 
frame is not there? Miners in 
the deepest galleries, a couple of 
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thousand feet below the surface, 
are safe if all the beams and props 
above them are rotted away, or even 
removed? Say, Mr. Philosopher, 
what do you take me for? Is that 
the dope they are handing out to 
the kids in Harvard and Yale and 
Princeton? Is that what the boys 
are learning when they ain’t play- 
ing football or raising the devil?” 

If your man in the street happens 
to be in his usual tolerant mood, 
that may be the end 
of the matter. But 
on some other occa- 
sion when he doesn’t 
feel particularly ge- 
nial, perhaps because in a “period 
of deflation” his taxes are bother- 
ing him, he may suddenly wake up 
and demand to know if state uni- 
versities, supported by his money, 
are teaching the same tommy rot. 
He may ask the embarrassing ques- 
tion: “is the State paying profes- 
sors to teach what would ruin the 
State?” It will take some philoso- 
phy to calm that fellow down. Per- 
haps there will be no philosophy 
available to turn the trick. The 
common people may some day do 
to the universities what they did to 
the Bastile. 


Philosophy 
vs. Common 
Sense 


ERTAIN professors are satis- 

fied with their dream theories 
in psychology or ethics because the 
students seem pleased. But you 
cannot test the truth or falsehood 
of a theory by pouring it into the 
brains of students as you might 
pour a chemical into a test tube 
and watch results. Students, after 
all, though they take themselves 
seriously are only cub-intellects. 
Youngsters notoriously are omnivo- 
rous and seem to have the digestion 
of a goat or an anaconda. Also, by 
some strange perversity the child- 
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ish appetite prefers candies and 
cookies to beefsteak and potatoes. 
So too, boys and girls in college are 
fonder of foolish and fanciful theo- 
ries than of solid substantial truth. 
The likes and dislikes of the young 
are no index to the value either of 
a food or a philosophy. Professors 
forget that elementary fact. They 
think they are “putting it over,” 
when in reality they are only put- 
ting it over on children. To tell the 
full truth, however, the children 
are often wiser than the professor. 
They know his crotchets, and they 
humor him. They have to pass ex- 
aminations and obtain “credits.” 
So why not give the dear old fool 
the kind of examination paper he 
wants, even though you know it is 
all solemn nonsense? 

Neither is an academy of learned 
fellows a fit criterion of truth or 
error. How can it be, when most of 
them hold to the theory that 
there is no such thing as truth; 
that truth is elastic and transient; 
that truth for you is not truth for 
me; that medieval truth is not mod- 
ern truth, that pre-war truth is not 
post-war truth? So when Professor 
Teufelsdréckh, Ph.D., LL.D., reads 
a paper to his compeers, they are in 
no position to say whether it is true 
or false. They can only judge 
whether it sounds wise or foolish. 


DID not forget, as I wrote the 
above paragraphs, that the typ- 
ical modern university professor is 


anything but a recluse. He min- 
gles with the world; he goes here 
and there lecturing to popular audi- 
ences. He thinks those audiences 
“representative,” though he might 
be surprised sometimes to find 
how large a proportion of the peo- 
ple who flock to hear a profes- 
sor, especially a professor who 
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has achieved notoriety, are crack- 
brained, fanatical, or mentally and 
sexually uneasy. The fact remains 
that these professors who think 
themselves to be in contact with the 
public mind, have little notion 
of the real public mind. Take 
for example Harry Elmer Barnes of 
Smith College,—a school for girls 
in Massachusetts. In a recent arti- 
cle in the New York Telegram he 
indulges in some rather furious 
language in con- 

demnation of those Questionnaires 
who object to that and 

silly and harmful Doctrinaires 
device, the sex ques- 

tionnaire in college. He declares 
hotly that such questionnaires have 
been received with “savagery.” He 
recalls a particular instance, a pro- 
test made by “purists” against a 
questionnaire given to an advanced 
class of seniors in biological sociol- 
ogy at Smith. 

Now it happens that I am one of 
the “savages” and “purists,” for in 
a little book on The Catholic Church 
and the Home, I reprinted part of 
that questionnaire and made some 
mild comment upon it. 

Since Professor Barnes has resur- 
rected the subject, it may not be 
amiss to resurrect the question- 
naire. In the newspaper article, by 
the way, he does not quote at all 
from the document which offended 
the savage purists. That is a pity, 
for had he done so, his readers 
might have been better able to 
judge the justice of his indigna- 
tion. 

Remembering then that the pro- 
fessor calls it a “thoroughly scien- 
tific and dignified exercise, designed 
to elucidate truth,” and that it was 
used in an “advanced class in bio- 
logical sociology,” consider a few of 
the questions: 
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3. Which do you prefer for your- 
self? a. A companionate without 
marriage? b. A companionate with 
marriage? c. Marriage with chil- 
dren? d. Children without mar- 
riage? 

10. Do you think women who 
are able to support themselves 
should be permitted to have chil- 
dren without marriage? 

19. Should girls have more free- 
dom to seek sex experience before 
marriage than is now generally ap- 
proved? a. Would you use this 


freedom under favorable circum- 
b. Have you had such ex- 
Occasionally? 


stances? 
perience? 
Frequently? 

So this is what they are doing in 
“biological sociology.” And for this 
have we girls col- 
leges? One would 
imagine that such a 
dignified and scien- 
tific investigation 
could be conducted equally well in 
a ladies’ smoking room, in the sun 
parlor of a Miami hotel, over the 
tables at the Moulin Rouge in Mont- 
martre, or in a maison de joie. Dig- 
nified and scientific! Biological so- 
ciology! At least the girls will learn 
a new vocabulary to describe what 
used to be called just impure con- 
versation. 

And we who venture even so much 
as the raising of an eyebrow at learn- 
ing that such examinations go on at 
Smith, or who venture to express 
an opinion that such things are rep- 
rehensible, are damned for savag- 
ery! Well, thank God, the country 
is still fairly well peopled with sav- 
ages. And what is more, the fu- 
ture of civilization depends upon 
our maintaining the number of 
savages. The civilized will ruin 
civilization if the savages don’t pre- 
vent them. 


Once? 


“Biological 
Sociology” 
a la Mode 


‘and again. 
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E conservatives are at a dis- 

tinct disadvantage in dealing 
with the iconoclasts, in this matter 
of sex morality. They call us vi- 
cious names. We could retort in 
kind, were we not restrained by a 
sense of decency. We could, for 
example, call them hypocrites, and 
prove it if we could only use the 
vigorous words that they them- 
selves dodge when speaking of ugly 
things. They use round-about or 
euphemistic phrases in place of the 
good old blunt Scriptural words to 
name sins of the flesh. See the 
words in that questionnaire, “free- 
dom to seek sex experience.” Put 
that in the words of the man in the 
street, and see how it sounds. Even 
the familiar phrase “companionate 
marriage” is a piece of hypocrisy. 
Why do not these immoralists call 
sin by its old familiar name? “This 
freedom”! “This experience”! The 
professor may bamboozle his class 
into believing that anything that 
can be politely worded is beautiful. 
But he cannot fool any mature and 
honest mind. 


UT to return to our theme, and 
to conclude. The professors 
are out of touch with life. They 
test their theories in a_ biologico- 
sociological classroom instead of in 
the world. What Mr. Barnes and 
his friends are aiming at is to give 
respectability to fornication. Drag 
that idea out into the world and see 
how it works. Stop playing with 
the notion in a girls college, and 
getting thereby a simulation of sex 
gratification. Come into the work- 
aday world and try out your free 
love theory. It has been tried again 
It always broke down. 
Try it again and it will break down 
again. When a theory breaks down 
discard it. 





Recent Evenis 


Pope’s JUBILEE MAss AT ST. JOHN 
LATERAN 


THE signing of the Lateran 
Treaty put an end to the voluntary 
imprisonment of the Supreme Pon- 
tiffs in the Vatican. Eagerly the 
world awaited the occasion when 
the Holy Father would use his new 
freedom. Quietly and unostenta- 
tiously Pope Pius made his en- 
trance into Italian territory in the 
early dawn of December 20th to of- 
fer a Low Mass in the Basilica of 
St. John Lateran where he had been 
ordained a priest fifty years before. 

Four cars, each bearing the Pa- 
pal flag, carried the Pope and his 
attendants through Rome’s silent 
streets to the Mother Church of 
Christendom. He offered the Holy 
Sacrifice at the Altar of Confession, 
which incloses a wooden altar that 
tradition says was used by St. 
Peter, and which has always been 
reserved for his successors. Wit- 
nesses reported afterwards that the 
Holy Father manifested deep emo- 
tion during this historic Mass. At 
the end a Te Deum was sung, and 
the chalice he had used the Pope 
presented to the ancient church. 

Another hour was spent in visit- 
ing the Lateran Missionary-Ethno- 
logical Museum. Here are twenty- 
five halls and galleries containing 
exhibits from every land where the 
Church has carried the teachings of 
Jesus Christ, so that it may be said 
the Holy Father visited not only 
Italy but the world on the occasion 
of his Golden Jubilee. He signed 
his name in the visitor’s book in the 
Hall of the Popes where the Treaty 
and the Concordat had been signed 


last February, before starting the 
return journey to the Vatican. 


- 
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CONVERSIONS IN ENGLAND 


Tue Catholic Directory for 1930 
has just appeared in England. In 
its summary of statistics increases 
are noted in all sections of the 
Church’s activities in England and 
Wales. Conversions recorded dur- 
ing 1928 numbered 12,372, which is 
307 more than the previous year. 
The clergy increased by thirty-nine 
to 4,349; twenty-two new churches 
and chapels were opened and sixty- 
two new schools; there are now 
1,331 elementary schools with 374,- 
169 pupils. Marriages and infant 
baptisms also showed a marked in- 
crease. The Catholic population of 
England and Wales is given as 2,- 
174,673. 
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Fascist LEAGUE IN AMERICA 
DISBANDS 


“RECOGNIZING that our struggle is 
ended and that the accomplish- 
ments of Fascist Italy have gained 
American sympathy, this special 
meeting of the Fascisti League of 
North America has unanimously 
agreed to dissolve its organization 
and cease its activities. This deci- 
sion will take effect on December 
31, 1929. On this date the chapters 
of the League will consider them- 
selves dissolved.” 

Thus ended 


an organization 
which in the four years of its exist- 
ence has been a storm center in this 


country and especially in New 
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York. The only reason given by 
the president, Count Ignazio di 
Revel, in this final meeting just be- 
fore Christmas, was that the League 
had completed its aims and there 
was no further reason for its exist- 
ence. The evil influences which 
the League had been fighting were 
listed by the president as “atheism, 
internationalism, free love, commu- 
nism, and class hatred, preached 
by bolshevist and anarchist propa- 
gandists.” 

It was denied that the League was 
disbanding because of adverse criti- 
cisms of its policy and methods. At 
least three deaths have been 
ascribed to the antagonism felt to- 
wards the League. Dr. John G. 
Hibben, president of Princeton, re- 
signed an honorary membership 
last fall. A large number of news- 
papers in America expressed their 
gratification that the dissolution 


had taken place. 
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IMPORTANT DISCUSSIONS AT DES 
MoINES SCIENCE MEETING 


Tue American Association for the 
Advancement of Science held its 
eighty-sixth annual meeting in Des 
Moines, Iowa, during the Christmas 
holidays. Hundreds of scientists 
from all parts of the country at- 
tended. After turning over the 
gavel to the new president, Dr. Rob- 
ert A. Millikan of the California In- 
stitute of Technology, the retiring 
president, Dr. Henry F. Osborn, 
head of the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York, deliv- 
ered the opening address. In it he 
enunciated a theory that is not 
new but is different from his own 
earlier views, and quite at variance 
with the exhibits in the Museum of 
which he is the head. He affirmed 
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that man did not spring from the 
ape, but followed an evolution all 
his own. The human stock first 
separated from other animal stocks, 
he said, “perhaps as many as 50,- 
000,000 years ago.” 

As reported in the New York 
Times, Dr. Osborn said, “I am com- 
bating the special feature of the La- 
marck-Darwin hypothesis that man 
once passed into highly specialized 
arboreal adaptations attained by 
the Miocene apes.” He said we 
had a mass of evidence utterly un- 
known to Darwin for pushing back 
the appearance of the “Dawn-Man” 
to a geologic antiquity hitherto un- 
dreamed of. 

Another important address the 
first day was by Professor Frank N. 
Freeman of the University of Chi- 
cago, made before the education 
section of the meeting. Heredity, 
he maintained, does not govern 
mental traits and abilities as much 
as it does physical traits; the for- 
mer are much more deeply affected 
by the conditions under which we 
live. 

The myth of Nordic superiority 
was rudely exposed in an interest- 
ing paper by another professor of 
the Chicago University, Dr. Fay- 
Cooper Cole. He warned against 
the careless use of the word “race.” 
The idea of Nordic superiority is 
false, he said, if for no other reason 
than that there is no pure Nordic 
race. 

The presidential address before 
the Association was made by Dr. 
Robert A. Millikan on December 
29th. He spoke on some of the al- 
leged sins of science: he denied that 
science is materialistic and that it 
has been engaged in multiplying in- 
struments of destruction, pointing 
out that every scientific advance 
finds ten times as many peaceful 
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and constructive uses as destruc- 
tive ones. He expressed it as his 
judgment that war is now in the 
process of being abolished chiefly by 
the relentless advance of science 
which is its most powerful enemy. 
He also denied the charge that sci- 
ence had deadened and routinized 
labor and taken away the joy of 
craftsmanship; shorter hours of 
work and leisure for relaxation 
have been made possible by science 
in industry. Dr. Millikan rebuked 
those scientists who jump to over- 
hasty conclusions of a sensational 
nature, instancing the opinion ex- 
pressed recently in England that 
“enormous stores of sub-atomic 
energy” could be used by irrespon- 
sible persons to wreak fearful de- 
struction. He advised the Bishop 
of Ripon and others who were wor- 
ried by this ogre to “henceforth 
sleep in peace with the conscious- 
ness that the Creator has put some 


fool-proof elements into His handi- 
work, and that man is powerless to 
do it any titanic physical damage 


anyway.” The learned doctor did 
plead guilty to one sin of science: 
“the craze for the new regardless of 
the true.” But he asked on the part 
of the public a better understand- 
ing of the aims of science, a read- 
ing of the saner popular books in 
which they will learn that the true 
method of science is not to seek 
change for the sake of change and 
not to discard the past but to build 
upon it. 

The paper selected as deserving 
the prize of $1,000 as the most note- 
worthy contribution to science pre- 
sented during the meeting, was 
that of Professor A. J. Dempster of 
the University of Chicago, in which 
he demonstrated that atoms act like 
waves of light. The Chicago pro- 
fessor’s researches are an extension 
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of the new physical concepts for ex- 
plaining which the Prince de Brog- 
lie, the French scientist, was 
awarded the Nobel prize in physics 
last fall. 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE AND WICKER- 
SHAM BoarpD REPORT 


OnLy a few days before the tenth 
anniversary of national prohibition, 
President Hoover sent a _ special 
short message to Congress accom- 
panying the report of the Commis- 
sion on Law Enforcement. The 
President pointed out that certain 
important and evident administra- 
tive reforms in the enforcement and 
judicial machinery were necessary. 
He submitted six concrete propos- 
als: (1) Reorganization of the Fed- 
eral court structure so as to give 
relief from congestion; (2) Concen- 
tration of responsibility in detec- 
tion and prosecution of prohibition 
violations; (3) Consolidation of the 
various agencies engaged in pre- 
vention of smuggling of liquor, nar- 
cotics, other merchandise and aliens 
over our frontiers; (4) Provision of 
adequate court and prosecuting of- 
ficials; (5) Expansion of Federal 
prisons and reorganization of parole 
and other practices; (6) Specific 
legislation for the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The report of the Commission 
was signed by George W. Wicker- 
sham, the chairman. It recom- 
mended the concentration of prohi- 
bition enforcement in the Depart- 
ment of Justice, codification of the 
more than twenty-five statutes en- 
acted during the last forty years on 
prohibition, provisions for making 
padlock injunctions more effective 
and for relieving congestion in the 
Federal courts; finally it called for 
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speedy convictions and the certain 
imposition of penalties. 


-— 
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Pope’s RECOMMENDATIONS TO 
FOREIGN MISSIONARIES 


One of the many delegations call- 
ing upon the Holy Father to con- 
gratulate him on his Golden Jubilee 
consisted of eighty Procurators Gen- 
eral of all Religious societies en- 
gaged in the foreign mission field. 
Pope Pius XI., who has been called 
the “Pope of the Missions,” eulo- 
gized the missionary apostolate in 
his address to the Procurators and 
took the opportunity presented by 
this gathering to express his views 
on points of vital interest for the 
well-being of the missions. 

Fides Service reports these rec- 
ommendations: (1) The missions 
should have nothing to do with na- 
tionalism, but should confine their 
entire attention to Catholicism, to 
the apostolate, to the care of souls 
exclusively. Nationalism, the Holy 
Father continued, has ever been a 
scourge for the missions; without 
exaggeration it could be called a 
curse; in all missions, or for that 
matter in any field of the Church, 
in the long run it has always re- 
sulted in loss. (2) Missions and 
missionaries must occupy them- 
selves primarily and exclusively 
with the things of God, and not be- 
come immersed in secular affairs. 
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(3) His Holiness pleaded with all 
paternal solicitude that the mis- 
sions and all missionaries have al- 
ways a unity of thoughts, a unity 
of hearts, a unity of wills, for such 
unity of sentiments would produce 
that unity of action which is the 
secret of all success. 


-— 
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BELGIUM AND ITALY UNITED BY 
MARRIAGE 


UNIVERSAL interest was aroused 
by the marriage on January 8th of 
Princess Marie José of Belgium to 
Crown Prince Humbert of Italy. 
The royal wedding took place in the 
Pauline Chapel of the Quirinal Pal- 
ace, and was witnessed by represen- 
tatives of the royalty of Europe and 
a host of eminent political, social, 
and military personages. Peter 
Cardinal Maffi, Archbishop of Pisa, 
officiated. After the wedding the 
bride and groom, accompanied by 
courtiers and by the Italian Ambas- 
sador to the Holy See, went imme- 
diately to call on the Holy Father. 
The Pope welcomed them cordially 
and presented to Prince Humbert a 
tapestry representing Pinturicchio’s 
Madonna, in a frame decorated with 
the papal triple crown, and the 
coats of arms of the Papacy, of the 
House of Savoy, and of the Royal 
Family of Belgium. To the Prin- 
cess he presented a gold rosary set 
with precious stones. 





Our Contributors 


JosePpH J. Reimtty, M.A., Px.D. 
(“Mary Lamb Looks at Charles”), 
who can lend charm even to a dull 
subject by the alchemy of his style 
and treatment, has made one inter- 
esting in itself, uniquely appealing 
in this current essay. Our readers 
will find it a truly delectable feast. 
Dr. Reilly’s literary criticisms 
which appear frequently in our 
Book Review columns are the sub- 
ject of much favorable comment. 


JAMES B. ConNnoLLy (“Papaya”), 
distinguished Bostonian writer of 
sea and other tales, gives us here- 
with his first contribution. We are 
happy to number him among our 
collaborators. As a young man Mr. 
Connolly won fame as an athlete, 
having been the winner of the first 


Olympic championship of modern 


times in 1896. He served in the 
Army during the Spanish Ameri- 
can War, in the Navy in 1907-1908, 
and was Progressive candidate for 
Congress in 1912. Five years later 
he was correspondent for Collier’s, 
in Mexico, and in European waters 
the following year. Mr. Connolly’s 
most recent work was the Book of 
the Gloucester Fishermen, pub- 
lished in 1927. He makes his home 
in Newton, Mass. 


Marie BLAKE (“Talisman”) is a 
poet whose authentic talent has 
won recognition in the pages of 
many magazines, among them The 
Century, Harper’s, The Common- 
weal and America. We know her 
also as a writer of graceful prose. 


Rev. I. J. Semper, S.T.B. (“Pro- 
fessors of Publicity”), Professor of 


English Literature in Columbia Col- 
lege, Dubuque, rises up in a spirited 
defense of the “ancient and honor- 
able title of professor.” This is the 
third article we have had from Fa- 
ther Semper, who was educated in 
Rome and at Oxford and is a con- 
tributor to The English Journal, 
Columbia, The Catholic Educational 
Review and The Ecclesiastical Re- 
view. 


W. BRANCH JOHNSON (“Mestrovic, 
the Peasant Genius of Europe”) de- 
serts his usual French fields to tell 
us of a son of the Serbian moun- 
tainside. Mr. Johnson, who lives in 
Herts, England, has traveled over 
much of Europe, studying peasant 
life and thought. Many of his for- 
mer contributions to our pages have 
been published in his two latest 
books, Folktales of Provence and 
Folktales of Brittany. 


Cecitia M. Youne (“Lourdes: A 
Study”), known to Catholic readers 
for her interest in art and the 
drama, is a Chicagoan by birth and 
residence, but makes frequent so- 
journs in Europe. She is the found- 
er of the Amateur Art Associates, 
an organization designed to become 
the nucleus of a possible Catholic 
Drama Institute. 


ARMEL O’Connor (“On the Road 
to Damascus”) is musician, choir- 
master, hagiographer, linguist, writ- 
er of prose and fiction as well as 
gifted poet. Many of his talents 
are expended in the service of the 
poor, together with those of his 
equally gifted wife. Mr. O’Connor 
has written in the January number 
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of Paz, a fine appreciation of Viola 
Meynell’s memoir of her Mother, 
Alice Meynell, a subject worthy of 
his artist pen. 


M. l’Asspé ALPHONSE LuGAN (“A 
Catholic Industrialist: Léon Har- 
mel”), well known to the readers of 
many countries for his keen studies 
of social and political conditions, 
notably his analysis of Il Action 
Francaise, tells us something of the 
life of one to whom he owes the 
orientation of his life and social 
philosophy. M. l’Abbé has recently 
published L’Evangile et les Biens 
Terrestres, the seventh volume of 
his monumental work, L’Enseigne- 
ment Social de Jésus dans l’Evan- 
gile. 


Rev. CuHartes J. Quirk, S.J. 
(“Judas Before God”), Professor of 
Literature and Journalism in 


Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, 


Ala., and a contributor of long 
standing, has just published his sec- 
ond volume of verse, Interlude, 
which will soon be reviewed in our 
columns. There is a third volume 
in preparation for publication in the 
Spring. Father Quirk’s work ap- 
pears in the best Catholic maga- 
zines in England as well as in those 
of this country. 


DorotHyY GRAHAM (Mrs. JAMES 
W. Bennett (“The Choice of the 
Wind”) has recently published an- 
other novel, Candles in the Sun, the 
scene of which is laid, as is this 
story, in Italy. Mrs. Bennett’s ex- 
tensive travels have made her at 
home in many countries and on 
three continents. She and her hus- 
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band, also a successful author, are 
spending the winter in Riverside, 
Cal., where they have a delightful 
house with an inspiring view of the 
mountains. 


JAMES OWEN Tryon (“The Story 
of Philipse Manor”) whom we in- 
troduced to our readers last year 
with his interesting article “Wager 
of Battle,” is a lawyer by profes- 
sion. He bids fair to continue the 
traditions of his distinguished and 
scholarly uncle, the late Judge E. 
Henry Lacombe, whose notes fur- 
nish the material for the present 
essay. 


Mary BRENNAN Ciapp (“She 
Leaves a Family of Little Chil- 
dren”) whose last contribution in 
the December number was a short 
story, reverts to poetry this month, 
a form in which she is better 
known. Mrs. Clapp is the wife of 
the President of the State Univer- 
sity of Montana, and herself the 
mother of seven children. 


Frank H. Sweet (“Through the 
Eyes of the Naturalist”) began in 
the April number the series of in- 
teresting nature studies which he 
now continues. Mr. Sweet lives in 
Waynesboro, Va., and has been 
writing for many years. He is the 
author of several juveniles. 


MariE ANTOINETTE DE ROULET 
(“Cathal O’Byrne”) lives in Chi- 
cago and is the daughter of a for- 
mer contributor. The subject of 
her article has also written for us. 
A poem by Miss de Roulet was a 
feature of our September number. 
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Rise and Fall of New France. 


By George M. Wrong.—The History of the 
Popes. Vols. XVII. and XVIII. By Ludwig von Pastor. 
cis Kerr.—La Sacra Bibbia—Catechetical Methods. 
The Child in the Church. By Maria Montessori. 


Edited by Ralph Fran- 
By Rudolph G. Bandas.— 
Edited by Mortimer Standing.— 


Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria. By Joseph Redlich.—The Twilight of Chris- 
tianity. By Harry Elmer Barnes.—Breviarium Romanum.—The Question Box. 


New Edition. 


By Rev. Bertrand L. Conway, C.S.P.—The Spirit of Catholicism. 


By Dr. Karl Adam. Translated by Dom Justin McCann, 0.S.B.—Shorter Notices. 


—Foreign Publications. 


The Rise and Fall of New France. 
By George M. Wrong. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. Two vols. 
$10.50. 

In these two large and important 
volumes we have the history of 
Canada and indeed of the early New 
England States from the time of 
the first Norse discoverers (whose 
story in Greenland might have been 
more fully told had the author been 
able to incorporate the discoveries 
recently made by excavation) down 


to the final disappearance of French 


government. It is a strange, en- 
trancing, at times horrifying tale 
elaborately told. Brutal conflicts 
between what should have been 
civilized forces and fierce savages. 
Impotent rulers in Europe and in 
Canada, graft, peculation, jeal- 
ousies, absurd aping of European 
splendors, and magnificent courage 
and determination—such is the 
mingled web of history which is 
laid before us. How many a time 
and oft would it not have been pos- 
sible for the French to throw out 
the feeble English forces and make 
for themselves a great empire in 
the west! Unseeing monarchs and 
ministers neglected their opportu- 
nities until all was lost. Yet they 
builded better than they knew for 
the sturdy Norman race with which 
they populated these shores, by 


some miracle of toleration at that 
day almost impossible to conceive, 
was promised—and stranger still 
the promise was kept—that it 
should retain its religion, its speech 
and its customs. To-day it survives 
chiefly in the great province of 
Quebec than which there is none 
more prosperous, peaceful or con- 
tented in the Dominion, perhaps 
one might add in North America. 
Thrifty, industrious and knowing 
nothing of the horrors of birth con- 
trol it spread slowly but surely into 
other provinces in Canada and into 
the adjacent States in the Union. 
The banquet which Professor 
Wrong provides for us is a splen- 
did one—may one be pardoned for 
suggesting that it would accommo- 
date itself to a Catholic palate bet- 
ter if it were not for the all-prevail- 
ing flavor of the Sauce Protestante? 
The author does not much like 
Catholics—Roman Catholics he per- 
sistently calls us as if there were 
another and a better brand in re- 
serve somewhere—and he does not 
understand them. As I read his 
book I felt constantly as I have felt 
many a time when I have been 
“taken round” some splendid Eng- 
lish Cathedral,—built for Catholic 
worship and now used for Protes- 
tant,—by a Protestant beadle. He 
has a lot of excellent information 
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about history and architecture on 
the tip of his tongue but of sympa- 
thy with or even appreciation of the 
builders of the edifice, none. Pro- 
fessor Wrong has a smile for the 
Jansenist and the Huguenot but if 
he hasn’t a frown—sometimes he 
has—for the Jesuit, he looks very, 
very askance at him. St. Francis he 
approves of, but then it is what the 
lawyers call “common form” for 
non-Catholics to-day to approve of 
St. Francis very much more highly 
than he would have approved of 
them. He seems a little surprised 
that Catholic soldiers going on a 
dangerous expedition should like to 
take a priest with them—an in- 
stance of the want of comprehen- 
sion of our ideas and ideals. How- 
ever let us not dwell on this unfor- 
tunate side of the book; it is full of 
good things for those who will take 
it as it is and discount the attitude 
from which it is written. 
B. C. A. W. 


The History of the Popes. By Lud- 


wig von Pastor. Vols. XVII. and 

XVIII. Edited by Ralph Francis 

Kerr. St. Louis: B. Herder Book 

Co. $5.00. 

The publication of these two vol- 
umes of the great history of the 
Popes by the late Dr. Pastor, whose 
death was so great a loss for Cath- 
olic historical scholarship, leads one 
to hope that there is still much 
manuscript material left for the his- 
torian’s literary executors to print 
for us. It seems to be no exaggera- 
tion to say that these volumes are, 
perhaps, the most interesting and 
the most fascinating that have ap- 
peared in the series hitherto. They 
cover the entire pontificate of the 
saintly and zealous Dominican Fra 
Ghislieri, known to history as St. 
Pius V. It was a pontificate of only 
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six years, but into it was crowded 
enough work and achievement for 
two or three ordinary lives, and in 
recording it Dr. Pastor contrived to 
fill his two volumes with facts and 
incidents and yet to preserve the 
clearness of outline and the histor- 
ical perspective which make his 
work invaluable to the general read- 
er as well as to the scientific stu- 
dent of Church history. The re- 
viewer can recall few historical nov- 
els which held for him the same 
power or reconstructed the past as 
vividly as these two volumes. 

Volume XVII. is largely con- 
cerned with various measures of re- 
form, especially those directed to- 
wards the revival and renewal of 
the life of the religious orders and 
with the Pope’s work in connection 
with the Inquisition. On the latter 
head a great deal of criticism, espe- 
cially from non-Catholic quarters, 
has been leveled against St. Pius V., 
but justice compels one to remem- 
ber that his severity was not greater 
than was generally accepted, with- 
in the Church and amongst the new 
Protestants, in that age. Moreover, 
the pontiff greatly modified it later 
in his reign, accepting with the hu- 
mility of a saint the counsels of 
those who were his ecclesiastical in- 
feriors, particularly the saintly Jes- 
uit Canisius. 

For the ordinary reader, partic- 
ularly in this country and Great 
Britain, Volume XVIII. will be of 
greater interest. In it Pastor has 
dealt with the Pope’s relations with 
Philip Il. of Spain, with France and 
her religious wars, and with the 
Empire and Switzerland. The ac- 
count of the development of foreign 
missionary enterprise is wonderful 
reading and one wishes that there 
were some great Catholic film inter- 
est to revive for the Catholic public 











such stories as that of the Jesuit 
missionary Ignatius Azevedo in Bra- 
zil and his death with his compan- 
ions on the high seas at the hands 
of heretics. The great crusade 
against the Turks, organized and 
brought to a successful issue by 
Pius, is described and there is a 
thrilling account of the battle of 
Lepanto which again makes one 
sigh for the film as a means of Cath- 
olic historical teaching. 

The story of the excommunica- 
tion and the Bull of deposition is- 
sued against Queen Elizabeth of 
England, with its tragic conse- 
quences for English Catholics, is re- 
lated with great ability and impar- 
tiality. Pastor himself evidently 
considers that the Pope went to ex- 
tremes in using a medieval weapon 
in what had already become an age 
of transition. However, he acted 
under the advice of English Catho- 
lics who were themselves out of 
touch with their own country and 
he thought that the course he fol- 
lowed was desired by the Catholic 
body in England. He himself 
wished only to help and encourage 
them. 

In an age and a country which 
pride themselves on admiring men 
of action and achievement, Pius V. 
ought to receive his meed of praise, 
but one fears that his complete oth- 
er-worldliness will be a bitter pill 
for our secularized generation. 

G. D. M. 


La Sacra Bibbia. Firenze: Libreria 
Editrice Fiorentina. Lire 30. 
Last year was a most notable one 

for the Catholic Church in Italy: the 

year of the Pope’s Jubilee, the year 
of the Conciliation and, quite fit- 
tingly, the publication year of the 
new Italian Bible. This work has 
been sponsored by the famous 
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Opera Card. Ferrari, an organiza- 
tion of priests, laymen and lay- 
women—altogether new in its form 
—which has at present, in Italy, a 
leading part in all features of “Cath- 
olic Action.” The new Italian Bible 
appears in a handy, attractive vol- 
ume—a small 8vo.—printed very 
clearly on thin, strong paper (over 
1,600 pages with a thickness of lit- 
tle over one inch and a quarter). 
From the standpoint of typography 
and format, it is the peer if not the 
superior of any edition in any lan- 
guage destined for popular use. 
The price, in the cheapest binding 
(imitation leather) is not quite 
“popular” as it comes to about a 
dollar and a half; which repre- 
sents the daily wages of a good me- 
chanic at the present time in Italy. 
Yet, considering the cost of ordi- 
nary books, the new Bible is cheap 
enough. For a comparison, Papini’s 
Story of Christ, paper bound, was 
priced at Lire 17. 

The new version is strictly from 
the Vulgate with a few references 
to the original Greek or Hebrew, 
where the Vulgate is evidently mis- 
leading; it follows the conventional 
division in chapters and verses, but 
whenever the original text gives evi- 
dence of poetical structure, this is 
made apparent, even by the typo- 
graphical disposition of the lines. 
As to language and style the trans- 
lators—six priests and one layman 
—have uniformly adopted the same 
simplicity, directness and a digni- 
fied but popular, diction. I believe 
that this Italian version will be ac- 
cepted as a repository of “pure” 
Italian tongue and a model of style. 

In view of the excellence of this 
new Bible, it is perhaps not so re- 
grettable that since the publication 
of the version by Msgr. A. Martini, 
Archbishop of Florence in 1781, no 
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other attempt had been made to- 
ward publishing a complete transla- 
tion, though the Gospels, the Psalms 
and other parts have often been 
rendered into Italian. The Martini 
Bible, while very meritorious, is 
rather antiquated in its diction and 
was never available except in edi- 
tions of many volumes; it was also 
somewhat overloaded with notes. 
The present version carries a mini- 
mum of notes; these take into ac- 
count present Biblical problems. 

A. R. B. 


Catechetical Methods: Standard 
Methods of Teaching Religion. 
By Rudolph G. Bandas, Ph.D., 
S.T.D. New York: Joseph F. 
Wagner, Inc. $2.50. 

The Child in the Church. Essays on 
the Religious Education of Chil- 
dren and the Training of Charac- 
ter. By Maria Montessori. Ed- 
ited by Mortimer Standing. St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $1.90. 
In their fundamental inspiration 

and general objective these two vol- 

umes are alike, both proceeding 
from the conviction that the pre- 
vailing methods of teaching reli- 
gion need a vitalizing touch and 
aiming at a reconstruction of reli- 
gious education more in conformity 
with the requirements of child na- 
ture and the results of modern ped- 
agogical psychology. Reverence for 
the personality of the child ani- 
mates both authors who are equally 
emphatic in insisting on a large 
margin of self-activity and in re- 
jecting whatever is unsuitable to 
the mentality, and does undue vio- 
lence to the natural development, of 
the child. The wise and experi- 
enced educator will endorse this 
sympathetic attitude which is char- 
acteristic of the enlightened peda- 
gogy of our days and has succeeded 
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in brightening the atmosphere of 
the school room and dispelling the 
somber gloom formerly associated 
with school work. 

Whereas the first volume is more 
concerned with the exposition of 
theoretical principles the second 
one confines itself mainly to practi- 
cal application. They may, there- 
fore, be regarded as mutually com- 
plementary and go well together. 
As a matter of fact, Dr. Montes- 
sori’s exquisite booklet serves as a 
splendid illustration and effective 
vindication of the theories which 
Dr. Bandas so vigorously and lucid- 
ly sets forth in his more ambitious 
treatise. By different routes the 
two authors have arrived at the 
same conclusions: the one has trav- 
eled by the long road of personal 
experience, the other has followed 
the shorter way of careful psycho- 
logical analysis. We have here, 
then, the interesting case that expe- 
rience corroborates the results of 
speculation. This constitutes an 
added guarantee that the methods 
advocated by the writers are sound 
and safe. Both books are interest- 
ingly written and their external 
make-up is all that could be de- 
sired. c. B. 


Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria. 
By Joseph Redlich. New York: 


The Macmillan Co. $5.00. 

If you are on the lookout for a 
biography of the Ludwig, Strachey, 
or Hackett type, this volume will 
prove a great disappointment. All 
the elements of melodrama and 
tragedy are here in profusion, for 
Maximilian was shot by a firing 
squad in Mexico, Archduke John 
went down in his ship in the Pacific 
with all on board, Rudolph mur- 
dered his sweetheart and committed 
suicide, the Empress was stabbed 
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by an anarchist, and Franz Ferdi- 
nand was shot down at Serajevo, an 
act that occasioned the deaths of 
millions in a World War. All these 
facts are mentioned briefly in pass- 
ing, for the author, a professor of 
Constitutional Law at the Univer- 
sity of Vienna, is concerned solely 
with the part played by the last ab- 
solutist ruler of the twentieth cen- 
tury in his “ramshackle Empire.” 
Redlich pictures Francis Joseph 
as a man of mediocre intelligence, 
who learned the art of government 
after sixty years of hard work, pay- 
ing the most assiduous attention to 
minute details. He was made a 
catspaw by Bismarck, and after 
Sadowa meanly made Benedek suf- 
fer for his own stupidity. He 
fought the Hungarians for twenty 
years, and then accepted the Hun- 
garian Constitution, becoming King 
of Hungary to the disgust and an- 
ger of his Bohemian and Slavish 
subjects. He had no sympathy 
whatever with the efforts at federal- 
ization in Austria, deeming them 
subversive of the Empire which his 
ancestors had handed down intact 
to his keeping. With all due re- 
spect to Redlich, the man who could 
keep these disparate nations within 
the Empire for so many years could 
not have been as stupid as he pre- 
tends. Even had there been no 
World War, Europe felt that the 
Austrian Empire would end with 
his death. What greater tribute to 
his ability in carrying out an ail but 
impossible task. B. L. C. 


The Twilight of Christianity. By 
Harry Elmer Barnes. New York: 


The Vanguard Press. $3.00. 

“In Christianity,” wrote Pascal, 
“there is light enough for those who 
want to believe and shadow enough 
for those who do not want to be- 
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lieve.” Professor Barnes has gath- 
ered from the philosophical, soci- 
ological, Scriptural, historical, mor- 
al and even ascetical fields all shad- 
ows, true or supposed, to satisfy 
those people “who do not want to 
believe,” the incredulous and the 
agnostics. Many others before him, 
beginning with Celsus, tried the 
same work in regard to Christian- 
ity, and failed. For Professor 
Barnes, “the old supernatural con- 
cepts and criteria relating to hu- 
man conduct and its objectives, 
should be discredited and abolished 
as rapidly as possible and sup- 
planted by strictly secular and 
mundane considerations . . . to-day 
we have all forms of supernatural- 
ism challenged by an ever greater 
body of irrefutable scientific facts.” 

I cannot help admiring the tran- 
quillity and cocksureness of these 
professors of agnosticism and un- 
belief, with the assumptions of sci- 
ence, whose truths of to-day will be 
the mistakes of to-morrow. They 
have lost supernatural faith but 
they will die for a scientific faith 
whose tenets change every day and 
with every scientist. They prove 
over again Faguet’s. statement, 
“Thomme est un animal mystique.” 
But their mysticism instead of ad- 
hering to the infinite, to the eternal, 
to that hidden and mysterious light 
which the heart feels but the rea- 
son cannot apprehend, adheres to 
the uncertain and changing phe- 
nomena that science presents in a 
bundle of hypothetical laws, or in a 
mere dying sensation. They lower 
man to the level of the oyster. At 
the same time they pretend to be 
“humanists” and “to promote hu- 
man happiness.” Surely Professor 
Barnes can and has helped to in- 
crease the sum of human happi- 
ness, but science alone, as such, is 
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eternally impotent to help man as 
a psychological being. Mr. Barnes 
and other humanist scientists ought 
to be convinced that the knowledge 
and use of electricity, radio, and the 
talking movies will never fully sat- 
isfy man. He looks higher be- 
cause he is a religious and a meta- 
physical animal. 

Moreover science, as such, is 
blind. It has no message for the 
welfare of man in general. It can 
be used by a shrewd scientist to 
dominate his neighbor; it is auto- 
cratic, egotistic, and it leads to the 
enslaving or killing of the poor, of 
the weak, of the unfit, but not a 
drop of love flows from it. The sci- 
entist will be always the levite and 
the priest of the parable, never the 
Samaritan. If by chance, he is hu- 
manist, he is so by other principles 
and in contradiction to his science. 
We, men of faith, may be sure that 


Mr. Barnes and his disciples, dan- 
gerous as they are, will never win 
to themselves the human race, be- 
cause they ignore the religious and 


metaphysical cravings of man. 
However man must be equipped 
with the knowledge necessary to 
combat the fallacies of the science 
and humanism of Barnes and oth- 
ers. Catholics if they understand 
their religion well are fully fitted 
to do so. But they must be alert 
and alive to the dangers threaten- 
ing Christianity, mainly in pragma- 
tist America. A. L. 


Breviarium Romanum. (Ratisbon. 
18mo Edition.) New York: Fr. 
Pustet Co., Inc. $24.00-$39.00. 
The makers of the Ratisbon bre- 

viaries to whom we always look for 

excellence in type and format, have, 
in this new 1929 edition of the Bre- 
viary, achieved a veritable triumph. 

Its four slender volumes, each only 
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4x6 inches and % of an inch in 
thickness in spite of its 960 pages, 
are a joy to both hand and eye. The 
reduction in bulk has been accom- 
plished by the elimination of the 
lengthy pages of rubrics at the be- 
ginning of the books, and of the 
Ordinarium in the breviary proper 
which is inserted independently in 
movable form. The few prayers 
regularly recited are found imme- 
diately in front of each volume,— 
practical innovations expressly ap- 
proved by the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites. Again, in the Psalterium, 
the common, daily parts of the Fe- 
rial Offices, are not repeated on 
every day of the week; the Benedic- 
tiones are printed on a separate 
leaflet; antiphons and versicles of 
the Common used only occasional- 
ly, are bound together at the end of 
each volume. This skillful editing 
has not been used solely in com- 
pression;—where useful in avoid- 
ing excessive paging, there has been 
repetition, for instance of orations 
and antiphons in the Little Hours. 

The quality of the India Oxford 
paper used, surpasses that attained 
before the War, again reducing 
bulk and weight and at the same 
time achieving a perfect clear print 
and untransparent page. Separate 
fascicles and leaves have been added 
for those who care to use them; a 
particular novelty is a separate 
pamphlet, Psalmi Nocturnorum 
Communes, the disposition of which 
makes paging unnecessary, while 
the much appreciated pamphlets of 
Psalmi Horarum pro Festis, Epit- 
ome ex Communi, etc., may still be 
had. 

On the whole we feel that we 
may say that Messrs. Pustet have 
at last, after much painstaking ef- 
fort, achieved the perfect breviary; 
so it seems to one who has used 














their office books for more than a 
quarter of a century. They have 
earned the gratitude of a busy, 
overworked clergy, who have yet a 
great care for the proper fulfillment 
of their obligation to celebrate the 
Divine praises. 


The Question Box. New Edition 
(1929). By Rev. Bertrand L. 
Conway, C.S.P. New York: The 
Paulist Press. 50 cents to $2.50. 
The reader, casting his eyes on 

these statistics on the title page: 
Old Edition, 2,253,000 copies sold; 
New Edition, 57,000, first printing, 
may be under the impression that 
it is the most popular novel of the 
year to which reference is made. 
It may be hard to convince him 
that these figures represent the 
sale of a Catholic book, but such is 
the fact. The Question Box, like 
The Faith of Our Fathers is, how- 
ever, more than a book; it is an in- 
stitution known by every Catholic 
and hosts of non-Catholics. These 
two books are not for a particular 
period but will serve generations to 
come, and their popularity, grow- 
ing with years, necessitates new 
editions from time to time. 

Back of the book are the author 
and the titles. Father Bertrand 
Conway—The Congregation of St. 
Paul—and The Question Boxr— 
form a trinity, ever united in the 
minds and hearts of millions of 
readers. A quarter of a century 
has come and gone since this great 
champion of the Faith gave us the 
first Question Box, and now that 
times have changed, that new ques- 
tions have presented themselves, 
that different approaches are de- 
manded, the author, with the same 
enthusiasm but with increased 


years of experience, gives us this 
new edition to meet these new de- 
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mands. A little insight into the la- 
bor and scholarship entering into 
the production of this book is 
gleaned from the following state- 
ment, “It contains about 1,000 
questions, selected out of a total of 
250,000 received the past 31 years 
on 432 missions in 197 cities of 64 
dioceses in the United States and 
Canada—a missionary campaign 
that by God’s grace netted over 6,- 
200 converts.” 

Among the many features of this 
new edition which will commend 
the book to its old and new friends, 
the following may be enumerated: 

1. Bibliography. A splendid bib- 
liography is given at the end of the 
book which renders The Question 
Box a most valuable reference book. 
Sixteen pages, embracing over 1,500 
books and articles in current re- 
views and periodicals, give a faint 
insight into the erudition and pains- 
taking toil expended in the produc- 
tion of this monumental work. The 
fact that this bibliography is not 
merely a list of books long out of 
date, but rather a list of present 
day books recognized as standard 
sources, is evident from the fact 
that they can be secured from the 
Loan Library of the Catholic Unity 
League, which the author estab- 
lished to keep in touch with non- 
Catholic seekers after the truth. 

2. Present Day Topics. That the 
questions treated in this new edi- 
tion are those which confront Cath- 
olic and non-Catholic in the pres- 
ent age is seen from a perusal of 
such topics as the following: The 
Roman Question, Church and State, 
Prohibition, Public Schools, Con- 
vent Inspection, Birth Control, Psy- 
choanalysis, Eugenics, etc. To 
many of these, considerable space 
has been given, and all are dis- 
cussed in a very scholarly and truly 
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Catholic way. In addition, an ap- 
pended list of references for addi- 
tional study is attached to each arti- 
cle. While prominence and space 
are given to these timely articles, 
the old questions, which are ever 
with us, have not been neglected: 
the Bible, Miracles, the Blessed Vir- 
gin, Hell, Heaven, etc. 

3. Scholarship. A feature, not 
likely to be passed over by the read- 
er, is the deep scholarship and 
painstaking research which is so 
characteristic of every page of The 
Question Box. Though it runs 
through the whole gamut of knowl- 
edge, being practically encyclopedic 
in its wide range of topics, there is 
no sacrifice of true scholarship. Jus- 
tice, honesty and courage, marks of 
the true scholar, stand out preémi- 
nently in this book. In fairness in 
stating the difficulties and objec- 
tions of non-Catholics, in honesty 
and carefulness in not intentionally 
offending those not of our faith, and 
yet in clearness and frankness in 
stating Catholic doctrine and its 
reasonableness, the author is to be 
highly commended. He shows him- 
self in every page of his book a 
stanch defender of the Faith, a val- 
iant protector of its orthodoxy, and 
the courageous champion who 
never compromises or minimizes his 
beliefs. 

It may not be amiss in conclud- 
ing, to say a word of praise to the 
Paulist Press, for displaying such 
excellent taste in the material in- 
strumentality through which the 
thoughts are set forth. The Ques- 
tion Box, though containing almost 
500 pages, is not a bulky book but 
a compact, handy reference volume 
and one very easy to read. A bet- 
ter quality of paper, a more read- 
able type and a very artistic and 
serviceable binding tend to make it 
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a book worth while. Cardinal Gib- 
bons in the preface to the old edi- 
tion stated, “The Question Box an- 
swers in a brief and popular man- 
ner the most important questions.” 
Another Prince of the Church, Car- 
dinal Hayes, in his preface to this 
new edition, gives it this high com- 
mendation: “Nothing could be more 
timely and of practical service than 
this newly revised, enlarged edition 
of The Question Boz.” 
A. J. S. 


The Spirit of Catholicism. By Dr. 
Karl Adam. Translated by Dom 
Justin McCann, O.S.B. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 
Here, indeed, is a book over 


which one may reasonably claim 
the right to wax enthusiastic. In 
large part it was presented to a 
German summer school audience 
of mixed creeds a half dozen years 
Once put in print the original 


ago. 
lecture went into a new edition 
every year. Two years ago the 
whole work was revised by the au- 
thor and then translated, with neg- 
ligible changes, by a distinguished 
Benedictine of Oxford. 

The work is a scholarly, yet suf- 
ficiently popular, essay on the na- 
ture of the Catholic Church. The 
Church is displayed as a visible or- 
ganism, permeated by the Spirit of 
Christ. God, Christ, the Church are 
the cardinal points of Catholic faith. 
The divine origin of the Church, 
the position of St. Peter and his 
successors, the Communion, or the 
solidarity, of all Christians, the uni- 
versality of the Church’s mission, 
the exclusiveness of the One Church, 
the Sacramental System, the moral 
discipline of Catholicism, — these 
subjects are discussed with a skill 
of presentation far too seldom en- 
countered in apologetical treatises. 











The final chapter contains a sin- 
cere discussion of the difficulties, 
or conflicts, involved in the mani- 
festing of a supernatural truth 
through the visible forms of a defi- 
nite place and period. “When the 
Absolute expresses itself in time, 
when the Divine takes human form, 
it cannot but be that human imper- 
fection should come into inward 
conflict with divine perfection. In 
this respect Schopenhauer, and be- 
fore him Hegel, and later Hartmann 
have judged correctly.” This calm 
clear statement of the fundamental 
difficulty prepares the reader to ap- 
preciate the fact that the sanest and 
most satisfying interpretation of 
life as a whole is that proposed by 
the One Holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Church. 


Shorter Notices.—A new detective 
in the person of Gabriel Gale, a wil- 
lowy poet-painter, dominates the 
fantastic mystery stories in The 
Poet and the Lunatics, by G. K. 
Chesterton (New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $2.50). He is not so real or 
lovable as dumpy little Father 
Brown, but his methods are just as 
unusual and surprising. He is full 
of jokes and fancies and paradoxes, 
likes lunatics because they are so 
sane, and gets the only proper per- 
spective on the world and all things 
in it by standing on his head. It all 
seems like a lot of “transcendental 
tomfoolery,” but Mr. Noel, in one 
of the tales, speaks for the true 
Chestertonian when he says: “I 
have a notion that what you talk is 
not always such nonsense as it 
sounds.” The tales are interesting 
and full of beautiful descriptive 
passages, but they are, primarily, 
palatable philosophical pills, guar- 
anteed to exhilarate sluggish 
minds.—Another Englishman, D. 
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B. Wyndham Lewis, is best known 
to American readers as the author 
of Francois Villon and King Spider, 
but his English fame is built upon 
contributions to The Daily Mail ex- 
tending over a period of years and 
made up of what may be called 
“learned and delightful fooling.” 
Much of his cleverest work is re- 
produced in the volume On Straw 
and Other Conceits (New York: 
Coward-McCann, Inc. $1.25), which 
may be counted on to make an hour 
or two pass quickly. 

The unique place among teachers 
of religion occupied by the late Pére 
de Grandmaison, will to some read- 
ers be far more clearly revealed by 
his little book Personal Religion 
(St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. 
$1.25), than by his monumental 
work on the Life of Christ. For 
here he is disclosed as an expert in 
the deepest secrets of the human 
soul rather than as a mere meta- 
physician or a scholar. For the 
English-speaking world in partic- 
ular, but also for non-Catholics of 
all nations, the subject of personal 
religion when discussed by a Cath- 
olic holds a curiously compelling 
interest. Hence one may anticipate 
a fairly wide circulation for the 
present work. A wide reader, a 
sound thinker, interested profound- 
ly in the science of Comparative 
Religion, and above all a_ spirit 
ablaze with the fervor of holiness, 
Pére de Grandmaison was capable 
of producing, and has produced, a 
series of luminous lessons on the 
nature of true piety. The author 
has been, of course, more than ordi- 
narily fortunate in securing Mr. Al- 
gar Thorold as translator. 

The Wounded World, a course of 
sermons by C. C. Martindale, S.J. 
(St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. 90 
cents). Great speeches, these. Aft- 
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er reading them, one cheerfully re- 
echoes The Churchman’s verdict on 
a preceding series: The Catholic 
Church in England “has again pro- 
duced a great preacher.” Deliv- 
ered in the Jesuit Church, known 
familiarly as “Farm Street” the 
world over, these discourses seem 
to us to have every quality that a 
fine sermon should possess. They 
hold the attention, they instruct, 
they arouse enthusiasm, they point 
the way. Few will read them (and 
how much more emphatically this 
must have applied to the hearing of 
them!) without experiencing a cer- 
tain exultation of feeling, a strong 
stirring of the will. They set in 
clear focus certain essential teach- 
ings of the Gospel that prosperous 
and comfortable people are prone 
to overlook. They shame one into 
a resolution to be more loyal in the 
service of one’s neighbor. Father 
He 


Martindale is very “actual.” 
lays his finger on the raw spots— 


the wounds of the world. And 
though he spares not the shirker, 
he remembers to be sympathetic 
and tender as well as outspoken 
and vehement. One senses poetic, 
dramatic, tragic realities occurring 
here and now before the unseeing 
eyes of the half-hearted Christian 
—and quite surely, something must 
be done about it. Yes, indeed,— 
great sermons and a great preacher! 

Mystical Prayer According to St. 
Francis de Sales, and Mystical 
Prayer According to St. Jane de 
Chantal (New York: Benziger Bros. 
75 cents each), two booklets ex- 
tracted by Msgr. Saudreau from his 
larger work, La Vie Spirituelle, con- 
tain summaries of the teaching of 
two saints on the higher kinds of 
prayer. Both author and transla- 
tor, A. E. H. Swinstead, have done 
their task in a way that is beyond 
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reproach, but we are disposed to 
wish that they had dealt more free- 
ly with the original text and thus 
more largely profited the reader. 
The booklets are not without value, 
but one feels that for the reader 
who can use them as they stand, 
they will hardly be necessary. 

In Criticism in the Making (New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00), a 
series of criticisms and discussions, 
Mr. Louis Cazamian, Professor of 
English Literature at the University 
of Paris, considers the aim and 
method of higher literary studies, 
the similarity in discontinuity be- 
tween modern art and literature, 
psychoanalysis and criticism. In 
his foreword he shows the trend 
towards the humanistic study of 
literature and away from the “his- 
torical method.” He says that “the 
great critic is the one whose faculty 
of sympathizing has been almost 
indefinitely extended, broadened, 
made more supple by constant ex- 
ercise, by wide. reading, and re- 
peated experience of the unbounded 
wealth of art.” The latter part of 
the work deals with the growing 
interrelation between the writing of 
France and England, traced from 
the eighteenth century to the pres- 
ent day. Mr. Cazamian has pre- 
sented a sane, scholarly criticism 
of criticism that will be valuable to 
students of literature—From the 
same publisher we have John Mase- 
field’s latest novel, The Hawbucks 
($2.50), the best part of which (I 
prefer his poems) is the story of 
the fox hunt, where the much wooed 
Carrie Hawbuck and the hero, 
George Childrey, lead the field. The 
author’s Reynard the Fox is here 
translated into vivid prose, and no 
picture could be drawn more to the 
life. Carrie’s only asset is her 
pretty face, but all the men in the 











book try to win her, including the 
dour Nonconformist minister and 
the rake Vaughan. Of her six lov- 
ers, she chooses the most unattrac- 
tive, and the hero consoles himself 
with her illegitimate sister. As a 
novel the book does not rank high. 
As a series of character sketches of 
pre-war England it may pass. 
Despite its author’s acknowledged 
preéminence in the art of charac- 
terization and story telling, Hudson 
River Bracketed, by Edith Whar- 
ton (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$2.50), seems an interminable tale. 
It tells how a Middle-West youth 
without a spark of talent suddenly 
blossoms forth as a writer of dis- 
tinction in little old New York, mar- 
ries a colorless creature who is ut- 
terly alien to his “poetic” soul, and 
spends a good deal of his time with 
another woman—married of course 
—who is his continual inspiration. 
His inspirer shows a little horse 
sense by reminding him when he 
tries to make love to her: “Remem- 
ber you’ve got your job, and you 
belong to it.” It did not bother him 
in the least that his job was the gift 
of this woman’s husband. All the 
characters in this book are devoid 
of both morals and religion. They 
are emotional nincompoops, who 
lightly contemplate suicide, preach 
false religions for a price, talk glib- 
ly of divorce, and are utterly de- 
void of truth or honor. One would 
think Mrs. Wharton was an enemy, 
intent upon caricaturing the mod- 
ern American man and woman. 
The success of All Quiet on the 
Western Front has made many a 
writer anxious to give an expectant 
world another best seller. Ernest 
Hemingway in his A Farewell to 
Arms (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.50) wields a vigor- 
ous pen, and describes in terrible 
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detail all the horrors of War on the 
Italian front. His picture of the 
Caparetto retreat in the mountains, 
before the driving force of Austrians 
and Germans is most lifelike. But 
he spoils his book by the grossest 
immorality—so gross indeed that 
we marvel a decent magazine like 
Scribner’s dared print it, and that 
no censor placed it under a ban.— 
An anonymous writer gives us 
Schlump (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $2.50), a sordid tale of 
neurotic cruelty, filthy amours, and 
unashamed stealing. The only 
moral of the book is that war nulli- 
fied the Ten Commandments.—Aft- 
er having read these nasty war 
books, one feels happy in breath- 
ing the pure air of Father Leo Mur- 
phy’s The Golden Heritage (New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $2.00). 
It is a clean love tale, with the War 
as a dark but not despairing back- 
ground, but truth compels us to say 
that it lacks vitality. 

If you are interested in following 
the life story of a neurotic English 
youngster, who has become a men- 
tally defective invalid through a 
German air raid in London, you 
may venture to read We That Are 
Left, by Isabel Clarke (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50). 
Neglected and despised by his 
worldly, pagan parents, this unat- 
tractive hero is further spoiled by 
his well-meaning but stupid sister, 
who submits to his every brain 
storm. She marries a wealthy Eng- 
lishman whom she does not love, to 
have a luxurious home for him on 
the Riviera, and to pay her parents’ 
debts. The stern husband takes the 
boy in charge, and might have cured 
him eventually had he been given a 
free hand by the wife who married 
him for his money. The boy steals 
from his benefactcr to play the 
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wheel at Monte Carlo, and, as one 
has hoped for many a page, is luck- 
ily drowned while studying the 
Catholic faith. I suppose the moral 
of it all is that “we who are left” 
were not worth leaving. The story 
is well told, but was it worth the 
telling?—Another novel, Ancient 
Lights, by Agnes Blundell (St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $2.00), 
is a stirring tale of the days of 
Elizabeth the Cruel, when priests 
suffered death as traitors for say- 
ing Mass against the law, and faith- 
ful Catholics were fined and im- 
prisoned for their Catholic loyalty. 
The author tells us in her preface 
that her book is fiction founded 
upon fact, and we may well believe 
her. Now that the cause of the 
English martyrs is on its way, it is 
good to read of the few loyal Eng- 
lish men and women, who kept alive 
the faith in perilous times. A sweet 


love story runs like a golden thread 
through these pages of suffering and 
death for the faith. 

We are always distrustful of 
books published anonymously. The 
author’s preface to The Pope Is 


King, by Civis Romanus (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50), 
prepared us for an objective presen- 
tation of the Roman Question, and 
its late settlement. But we find 
more than one chapter spoiled by 
the writer’s anti-papal prejudices. 
One moment there is a nasty fling 
at the Papal States before 1870, 
“wretchedly governed by a corrupt 
ecclesiastical oligarchy, luxurious 
and sometimes vicious”; then again 
we read of “the political, mundane, 
and corrupting interests of the Pa- 
pacy”; a third time we rub our eyes, 
when the Church Times unfairly 
speaks of “the police driving the 
children of unbelievers to compul- 
sory catechism,” and of the Pope’s 
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failure to condemn the anti-Catholic 
nationalism of Mussolini, while he 
condemns the anti-Catholic na- 
tionalism of Maurras in France. 
The text of the Treaty and the Con- 
cordat is given in full, and an ac- 
curate account of the negotiations 
between the Pope and the Italian 
government. Of the origin and de- 
velopment of the Temporal Power 
there is not a word. Even the Pope 
is damned with faint praise, by im- 
pudently contrasting him with “the 
intransigence and fanaticism” of 
Pope Pius X. “It was not in his 
nature to take up a hostile attitude 
against the modernists; he was too 
accomplished, too moderate, to 
assail scholars and thinkers.” There 
is room for a better book on the 
Lateran Treaty. In the meantime 
Father Williamson’s book, The Lat- 
eran Treaty, may be read as an 
antidote to this prejudiced volume. 

The nineteenth volume of the al- 
ways interesting Historical Records 
and Studies (New York: The United 
States Catholic Historical Society) 
contains an account of America’s 
oldest book, The Codex Saville, by 
Father Cuevas, brief sketches of 
Blessed Isaac Jogues by Father Tal- 
bot, of James Shields by Dr. Coyle, 
of Mother Elizabeth Galitzin and 
Prince Demetrius Gallitzin by 
Thomas Meehan, and an account of 
the beginnings of government in 
Maryland by Mrs. Grace Sherwood. 
Mr. Meehan is also the author of 
the article on the centenary of 
American Catholic fiction, which is 
replete with those little known, en- 
tertaining details of persons and 
places, of which he seems to have 
an inexhaustible supply. 

Catholic bishops in Germany, 
France and the United States, and 
Catholic moralists everywhere have 
been most outspoken in their op- 














position to the teaching of sex 
hygiene in the schools. Detailed 
instruction in sexual matters is in- 
adequate to furnish the sanctions 
and checks necessary to educate our 
children to purity, and it is moral- 
ly harmful, because it increases the 
flame of sensuality it is supposed to 
quench. Watchful Elders, by Rev. 
Kilian H. Hennrich, O.M.Cap. (Mil- 
waukee: Bruce Publishing Co.), a 
little booklet on sex instruction 
written, not for school use, but for 
parents, confessors, educators and 
doctors, will serve them as an ex- 
cellent guide in a problem often dis- 
cussed to-day from a purely pagan 
standpoint. 


Foreign Publications.—In Le Livre 
d’Outre-Mer (Paris: Gabriel Beau- 
chesne. 24fr.) Johannes Joergen- 
sen, the distinguished author of 
Les pélerinages franciscains and Le 
pélerinage de ma vie, offers us the 
story of his pilgrimage to Palestine, 
adding modestly, that he is far from 
having seen everything, but that 
like the good brother Nicolas of his 
prologue, he traveled with his tab- 
lets at his side. Magic tablets in- 
deed are those from which he draws 
such vivid pictures of this hallowed 
land: its holy mountains and Christ 
trodden plains, its ruins, its sacred 
shrines; salient pages of its history 
throughout the ages; striking por- 
traits of its inhabitants of varied 
races; incidents illustrating the 
pleasures and peculiarities of travel 
in the East,—all this, woven into a 
narrative of touching beauty and 
unfailing interest. 

Throughout his journeying, he 
never loses sight of the Bible story, 
and when we follow him to Bethle- 
hem, to the lake of Galilee, to 
Gethsemani, to the Via Dolorosa, to 
Calvary, his descriptions glow with 
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the warmth of his Catholic heart, 
his enthusiasm sinking into the 
whisper of a prayer, the silence of 
a deep and reverent meditation. 

This book contains much topo- 
graphical and archeological infor- 
mation, the latter presented with 
a complete absence of pedantry. 
French readers will be grateful to 
Andrée Carof, not only for her ex- 
cellent translation, but also for the 
colorful illustrations scattered 
throughout the book. Let us hope 
that the time is not far distant when 
this work will be translated into 
English, and afford all our readers 
an opportunity of seeing the Holy 
Land through the eyes of this con- 
summate artist, true scholar and 
fervent Christian. 

In Mes Entretiens avec Foch 
(Paris: Editions Spes. 12fr.), M. 
le Goffic gives us a good portrait of 
Marshal Foch, with whom he had 
a half dozen interviews in Paris 
and at his home in Brittany. The 
Marshal describes for us his early 
studies, at Metz, the Ecole Poly- 
téchnique, and at the Ecole d’Ap- 
plication of Fontainebleau, his pro- 
fessorship at the Ecole Supérieure 
de Guerre, his favorite books, his 
fondness for riding, his home life, 
his views on tactics and strategy. 
He tells us in detail how Clemen- 
ceau came to nominate him com- 
mander of the Ecole de Guerre, de- 
spite many a protest of anti-clerical 
politicians, and he demolishes the 
legend of some of his American ad- 
mirers, who had falsely declared 
him a “dry.” On the contrary, he 
said with a twinkle in his eye, “I 
drink two glasses of wine with 
every meal.” He was too Catholic 
to have any sympathy with the 
American fanatics, who swallowed 
the camel of divorce and birth con- 
trol, while balking at the gnat of 
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moderate drinking. He has many 
a word of praise for his comrades 
in arms, especially General Wey- 
gand, Sir Henry Wilson and Sir 
Douglas Haig. The writer ends 
with a fine tribute to the Marshal. 
“When God and the name of God 
had been blotted out of every 
French official document, Foch pro- 
claimed Him openly, not by mere 
words but by deeds of absolute 
loyalty to Him and to His Church. 
A soldier by profession, he waged 
war, while in his heart he con- 
demned it, merely to bring about a 
lasting peace. He was never the 
servant of a caste, never the tool of 
the politicians.” In a word he was 
a Catholic in every fibre of his be- 
ing. 

While most of us clearly differ- 
entiate the Latin countries—France, 
Italy, Portugal and Spain—we are 
apt in our ignorance to group to- 
gether indiscriminately the Scandi- 
navian countries—Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark and Finland. L’Imagina- 
tion Scandinave, by Lucien Maury 
(Paris: Perrin et Cie. 15fr.), which 
introduces us to the chief writers 
of the Scandinavian world, will 
serve to correct this false view. 
We are given a brief biography and 
a critical estimate of the writings of 
Strindberg, Gieger, Larrson, Frodig, 
Ibsen, Bjérnson, Hamsun, Undset, 
Brandes, Kivi, Aho and many other 
poets, novelists, dramatists and his- 
torians of the Far North. 

In Le Désert Fleurira, by Rev. 
Albert Bessiéres, S.J. (Paris: Edi- 
tions Spes. 10fr.), a dramatic 
tale, the author portrays vividly 
the picturesque scenery of North 
Africa, as well as its inhabitants 
whom he learned to know well 
while serving as chaplain in the 
Great War. The romance of the 
hero and heroine ends in a double 
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renunciation, both finally devoting 
their lives, one as priest, the other 
as nun, to the conversion of the 
Moslems. Two well-defined themes 
are woven with the story, the 
French official backing of Moham- 
medanism in Algiers and the old 
time Catholicity of the Berbers.— 
L’Abbesse, by Henri Duclos (Paris: 
Grasset. 12fr.), is the story of 
Madame Thérése Saint-André, who 
is sentimentally enamored of every 
stone in the sequestrated Abbey de 
Founcalde, wherein her son lies 
buried. She moons about it for 
some three hundred pages, until 
mercifully she is killed in an auto 
accident—to our great relief. Only 
a Frenchman could have written 
such a tale.-—We never read a more 
delightful or touching love story 
than J’Aimerai qui m’Aime, by A. 
Roussel St. Leger (Avignon: Auba- 
nel Fils Ainé. 9fr.60), an account 
of the successful wooing of M. le 
Ténébreux. Southern France is be- 
fore us like a well-defined etching, 
and the homes of cultured and de- 
vout French Catholics are pictured 
to the life. The author holds our 
interest to the end, without be- 
fouling our imaginations with lurid 
and neurotic sex stuff. 

The recent beatification of the 
saintly Jesuit, chiefly known to 
English-speaking Catholics by rea- 
son of his connection with St. Mar- 
garet Mary Alacoque and the propa- 
gation of the devotion to the Sacred 
Heart, renders the present volume, 
Le Bienheureux Claude de la Co- 
lombiére: Notes Spirituelles et 
Pages Choisies, by Frs. Monier-Vi- 
nard and Condamin (Paris: Edi- 
tions Specs. 15 fr.), a singularly op- 
portune one, and it is hoped that a 
translation of the complete work 
or at any rate of a good selection 
from its pages, will be undertaken 
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for the benefit of Catholic readers 
in this country. Blessed Clatide 
was in a sense a saint of the com- 
monplace, and as such he should 
be a source of encouragement and 
inspiration to us modern Catholics 
who must needs find our field of 
spiritual endeavor in the monoto- 
nous and often dreary occurrences 
of an unexciting, routine life. Be- 
neath a placid exterior there was a 
constant struggle against tempta- 
tions and discouragements and a 
virile perseverance in the face of 
dryness and desolation that re- 
mind us of some features of the 
life of Father Isaac Hecker. 
Lacordaire, by Renée Zeller 
(Paris: Ernest Flammarion. 12 fr.), 
may well serve to win many a young 
reader to enthusiastic admiration 
for the man who is often regarded 
as the greatest pulpit orator of the 
nineteenth century. Second to none 
in eloquence, Henri Lacordaire had 


also the good fortune to be born in 
precisely the right period for the ex- 
ercise of his extraordinary powers 
on a stage of heroic proportions, and 
unquestionably his sermons affected 
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profoundly the spiritual life of a 
whole nation. There was more to 
his life, however, than the preach- 
ing of these famous conferences of 
Notre Dame, and though this little 
volume leaves much unsaid con- 
cerning the troubled politico-eccle- 
siastical world in which Lacordaire 
lived, the reader is given at least an 
introduction to men and movements 
worthy of deeper study. 

Father Galtier has summarized 
for the popular series of the “Biblio- 
théque Catholique des Sciences Re- 
ligieuses” his Latin treatise on the 
Sacrament of Penance, Le Peché et 
la Pénitence (Paris: Bloud et Gay. 
10fr.). In eight brief chapters he 
discusses the malice and conse- 
quences of sin, the condition and 
the means of pardoning sin, the 
reality and extent of the pardoning 
power in the Church, the necessity 
and the conditions of sacramental 
pardon. We read every word of 
this volume with the greatest in- 
terest. It is far superior to the 
meager treatment given the same 
subject in our English Treasury of 
the Faith Series. 
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